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STANLEY   BUXTON; 


THE  SCHOOLFELLOWS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Buxton,  on  leaving  his  friends,  returned 
immediately  to  his  chambers,  where  he  had 
scarcely  seated  himself,  when,  much  to  his 
amazement,  Mr.  Scrutiner  came  in. 

"  You  will  be  surprised,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
have  come  here  at  this  hour,  but  I  have 
been  dining  in  the  city,  and  could  not  pass 
without  calling,  so  much  have  I  been  vexed  by 
what  took  place  last  night.  His  Lordship,  my 
soft-headed  cousin,  spoke  certainly  with  even 
less  discretion  than  I  thought  he  possessed ; 
and  the  Geueral,    though  the  best-intentioned 
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creature  in  existence,  thinks  that  nature  has 
made  different  degrees  of  men,  as  the  King 
makes  gradations  of  rank  in  his  regiments ;  but 
I  hope  to  find  some  common  sense  in  you." 

This  topic  was  disagreeable  to  our  hero,  and, 
to  draw  Mr.  Scrutiner  aside  from  it,  he  in- 
quired after  the  Dowager. 

"  She  is  a  frantic  woman,"  replied  Mr.  Scru- 
tiner, "and  after  you  went  away,  she  threw 
herself  into  a  whirlwind,  at  one  moment  calling 
you  an  avenger,  an  agent  of  heaven,  a  witness 
to  the  secret  guilt  of  her  heart,  with  many 
other  wild  and  extravagant  exclamations,  more 
like  a  bedlamite  than  one  possessed  of  such 
strength  of  mind  as  she  too  long  evinced,  to 
the  dishonour  of  her  family." 

Buxton  at  first  listened  to  Mr.  Scrutiner 
with  a  vacant  look,  but  when  he  said  that  she 
called  him  a  witness  to  her  guilt,  his  counte- 
nance instantly  flashed  with  energy,  and  almost 
in  the  same  moment  became  pale,  as  if  he  had 
been  suddenly  sickened  with  disgust.  Mr. 
Scrutiner  observed  the  alteration,  and  inquired 
if  he  was  ill?  but  the  question  was  evaded, 
and  he  proceeded, — 
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I  cannot  pity  Lady  Errington,  for  she  has 
brought  all  that  she  now  suffers,  from  shame 
and  disappointment,  upon  herself  ;  —  surely 
there  are  veins  of  madness  in  that  woman's 
mind,  for  had  she  not  set  herself  with  such  in- 
fatuation to  accomplish  the  marriage  between 
you  and  her  daughter,  she  might  have  saved 
herself,  at  least,  from  public  animadversion. 
On  the  evening  that  the  late  Lord  Errington 
expressed  his  concern  to  me  at  the  pertinacity 
with  which  she  insisted  on  your  union  with 
Maria,  he  had  just  come  from  her.,  and  had  left 
her  in  a  violent  passion.  He  was  also  greatly 
heated,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he 
died  ; — you  were  then  at  Oxford." 

"  I  was Did  it  bring  on  his  apoplexy  ?" 

"  Doubtless  ;  at  least  it  was  so  thought,  and 
so  Dr.  Sorn  said,  but — — 

"  I  pray  you,""  cried  Buxton  impatiently, 
"  let  us  not  revert  to  these  things,  I  would  for- 
get, were  it  possible,  the  painful  recollections 
they  are  ever  calculated  to  revive." 

"  Well  then,  let  it  be  so,  and  we  shall  only 
speak  of  business.  All  the  nearest  relations 
of  Lady  Errington  are  most  anxious  to  make 
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some  atonement  to  you  for  the  injury  you 
have  suffered,  and  although  the  subject  was 
not  last  night  very  adroitly  broached,  I  am 
come  to  entreat  you  to  forget  what  passed,  and 
to  accept  the  settlement  which  it  has  been  de- 
termined to  make.  This  is  plain  business,  and 
we  must  treat  it  as  such  ;  I  therefore  trust, 
in  saying  so,  that  you  will  not  suspect  me  of 
being  actuated  by  any  unworthy  arrogance. 
You  are  a  great  sufferer,  and  it  is  but  fit 
that  you  should  be  indemnified.  I  don't  offer 
a  favour,  but  I  solicit  you  to  accept  some 
atonement  for  an  irreparable  wrong." 

While  Mr.  Scrutiner  was  speaking,  the 
countenance  of  Buxton  became  less  variable, 
and,  when  the  old  gentleman  paused,  he  said 
calmly, 

"  You  place  the  affair  in  what  I  think  a 
proper  light ;  but  although  of  all  I  have  per- 
haps the  greatest  cause  to  complain,  I  have 
not  sustained  any  disappointment  of  hope. 
Doubtless  when  Lady  Errington  flattered  my 
father  and  mother  into  her  scheme,  they  were 
led  to  expect  many  advantages ;  but  she  has 
violated  the  engagement  by  which  she  seduced 
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them,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  indemnification 
should  be  given. 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Mr.  Scrutiner, 
"  and  it  should  be  so.  By  having  lent  them- 
selves to  be  abettors  in  her  foolish  contrivance, 
they  are  justly  entitled  to  their  hire,  even 
though  it  be  a  guilty  business,  I  will  therefore 
avail  myself  of  your  suggestion  ;  although, 
strangely  enough,  her  Ladyship  speaks  of 
them  as  if  they  had  actually  done  her  great 
wrong." 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Buxton,  "  be  a  party  to 
any  agreement  you  may  make  with  them.  I 
must  not  be  held  bound  by  whatever  is  settled 
on  my  father  and  mother ;  and  I  beg  that  here- 
after my  intercourse  with  the  Erringtons  may 
be  considered  as  ended,  and  that  I  shall  not  be 
expected  by  the  Dowager  to-morrow  as  she 
requested." 

"  Has  she  since  last  night  sent  for  you  ?"" 
"  She   has — Mrs.    Ruedens   was    here    this 
morning,  her  early  messenger." 

"  Indeed !  there  can  be  no  good  in  any 
business  in  which  that  iron  hag  has  a  hand. 
It  has  always  been  thought  that  she  was  the 
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original  instigator  of  the  fraud ;  at  least,  since 
the  discovery,  it  is  said,  that  she  exercises  an 
unaccountable  authority  over  her  Ladyship.'1 

"  In  what  way  ?"  inquired  Buxton,  with 
visible  emotion. 

"It  must  be  seen,  the  young  ladies  tell  me, 
for  it  cannot  be  described,  being  in  manner 
more  than  in  words.  Last  night,  in  the  very 
distraction  of  Lady  Errington's  passion,  that 
Sycorax,  for  I  can  call  her  by  no  better  name, 
calmed  her  with  a  scowl;  often  when  her  Lady- 
ship would  live  recluse,  and  shun  society,  it 
is  said  the  stern  old  woman  treats  her  as  if  she 
were  a  wayward  child,  and  sends  her  into  com- 
pany, in  defiance  of  the  eyes  and  observations 
of  strangers.1' 

"  "What  you  say  surprises  me,'1  replied 
our  hero  thoughtfully,  "  it  was  not  so  in  my 
time  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  then  stood  in  awe 
of  her  Ladyship,  whom  I  recollect  once  saying 
in  one  of  her  fits  of  violence,  that  she  had  the 
witch-heart  of  an  infanticide.  I  could  then 
attach  no  meaning  to  the  term,  but  since  the 
discovery.   I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
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stern  wretch  had  counselled  the  death  of  poor 
Maria  at  her  birth." 

"That  she  was  capable  of  doing  so,1'  said 
Mr.  Scrutiner,  "  can  well  be  credited,  espe- 
cially as  she  had  then  a  nurse's  love  for  her 
foster-daughter,  and  knew,  as  we  all  did,  the 
insane  crave  of  Lord  Errington  for  a  son, 
and  the  misery  another  daughter  would  oc- 
casion." 

"  But  now,  you  say,""  cried  Buxton,  "  that 
she  rules  her  lady  ?  When  did  the  change 
take  place  ?  " 

As  he  said  this,  he  fixed  his  eyes  eagerly 
on  Mr.  Scrutiner,  who,  however,  only  re- 
plied, 

"  I  know  not,  but  it  must  have  been  soon 
after  Lord  Errington's  death,  and  when,'  as 
you  may  recollect,  Lady  Errington  fell  into 
that  state  of  frenzy  which  so  amazed  all  the 
family,  and  was  so  much  beyond  the  utmost 
affection  that  she  was  supposed  to  entertain 
for  her  Lord." 

A  considerable  pause  here  took  place ;  both 
gentlemen  seemed  embarrassed;  Mr.  Scrutiner 
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at  the  thoughtfulness  of  Buxton,  who  leaned 
his  forehead  on  his  palm,  and  sighed  with 
great  heaviness.  Suddenly,  however,  recover- 
ing his  self-possession,  he  raised  himself  up- 
right, and  without  adverting  to  what  they 
had  been  just  saying,  he  repeated,  that 
whatever  was  done  for  his  father  and  mother 
was  not  to  imply  any  obligation  on  him. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Scrutiner  took  his  leave. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

It  matters  not  in  what  time  or  season, 
sunshine,  cloud,  or  storm,  we  look  abroad  on 
nature,  for  if  our  own  hearts  be  at  ease,  her 
aspect  is  always  pleasing ;  it  is  in  ourselves 
that  the  discord  lies  which  mars  the  universal 
harmony.  But  on  no  occasion  does  the  sense 
of  her  pervading  beauty  glow  warmer  in  the 
bosom  than  when  we  have  just  risen  from 
sighing  over  the  guilt  or  guile  with  which  Fate 
or  Providence  has  ravelled  the  fortunes  of  men. 
Then  the  mystery  involved  in  that  little  ques- 
tion, Why  evil  is  ?  seems  to  assume  something 
akin  to  the  character  of  the  shadows  that  in- 
crease the  brightness  of  what  is  good. 

Such  was   something  like   the  thought   that 

passed  through  the  mind  of  our  hero  when  in 
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the  morning  he  beheld  from  his  window  the 
snowy  roofs  and  ragged  scenery  of  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  winter  in  London  had  been  hitherto 
humid,  but  in  the  course  of  the  night  the 
weather  suddenly  changed,  and  the  season 
assumed,  before  day-break,  her  severest 
rigour.  The  sky  was  foul,  and  of  a  leaden 
hue;  the  Thames  was  sullen  and  dark;  and 
the  barges,  furred  over  with  snow,  were  here 
and  there  defined  with  strong  black  lines,  which 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  winding-sheet 
whiteness  that  lay  on  every  object,  suggesting 
sad  reminiscences  of  the  bier  and  tomb ;  yet 
such  had  been  the  dismal  train  of  reflection 
which  had  banished  sleep  from  his  eyelids 
during  the  livelong  night,  that  when  he  looked 
forth  in  the  grey  of  the  twilight,  the  appearance 
of  all  things  seemed  to  admonish  him  with  a 
pathetic  solicitation  to  be  merciful  and  bene- 
volent, than  which  few  feelings  of  the  heart  are 
more  delightful. 

The  intense  cold  soon  forced  him  from  the 
window,  and  before  he  had  dressed  himself  the 
laundress  was  at  the  door  seeking  admission  to 
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light  his  fire.  Something  in  the  appearance 
of  the  woman  attracted  his  attention  :  she  had 
evidently  news  to  tell ;  but  except  when  he 
addressed  her,  she  never  usually  spoke;  on 
this  occasion  she  waited  for  him  to  make  some 
remark,  but  the  state  of  his  mind  rendered  his 
attention  more  absorbed  in  himself,  and  it  was 
not  until  she  broke  silence  that  he  took  any 
notice  of  her  presence  in  the  room. 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  she,  "  what  a  cold  morning 
this  must  be  on  the  river ;  see  how  that  water- 
man in  the  barge  is  blowing  his  nails,  flapping 
his  arms,  and  dancing  in  desperation." 

Buxton  gave  a  glance  from  the  window  to 
this  object,  without,  however,  making  any  im- 
mediate remark,  but  after  a  minute  or  two  he 
said : — 

"  Truly,  Mrs.  Scrubber,  it  must  be  as  you 
say,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  how  many  this 
severe  change  must  involve  in  great  distress ; 
it  is,  however,  curious,  that  while  heaven 
hardens  the  earth  with  frost,  it  at  the  same 
time  softens  the  heart  with  pity." 

"  That's  a  sermon-like  sentiment,"  replied 
the  woman,  "  and  I  never  knew  the  use  of  frost 
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before,  but  thought  it  always  a  comfortless, 
unneeded  thing :  if,  however,  what  you  say  be 
true,  it  must  be  as  good  to  the  world  as  the 
glittering  sunshine,  which  puts  me  in  mind  to 
tell  you  how  I  was  at  the  play  last  night.1' 

"  Indeed  I11  said  he ;  "  and  I  hope  you  were 
well  entertained." 

"  Oh  !  very  well ;  all  was  grand  and  golden, 
like  the  evening  clouds  in  August ;  but  it  was 
not  that  which  I  had  to  tell.  In  going  to  the 
play  I  had  to  call  for  my  sister;  she  lives  in 
Sackville-street,  near  an  apothecary's  shop,  and 
in  that  shop  I  saw  the  pale,  ineffectual  old 
gentleman,  with  the  prim  mouth,  that  comes 
here  sometimes.'" 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Ingleton ;  your  description  is  so 
vivid  I  know  him  at  once." 

"  Well,  he  was  in  great  haste,  wanting  a 
prescription  made  up,  and  seeing  him  in  a 
quandary,  I  stepped  in  and  inquired  what  he 
was  so  conglomerated  about ;  but  instead  of 
hearing  me  with  decorum  and  calmness,  he 
told  me  rudely  not  to  trouble  him.  Well, 
seeing  he  was  in  great  trepidation,  I  said  no- 
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thing,  but  he  said  to  me  that  his  daughter  was 

in  a  jeopardy,  at  which ." 

"  No  more  I"  cried  Buxton ;  and  without 
permitting  her  to  add  another  word,  he  hastily 
completed  the  remainder  of  his  dress  and  sallied 
out,  heeding  none  of  many  questions  which  she 
asked  concerning  his  breakfast,  and  when  he 
intended  to  return. 

The  anxiety  of  Buxton  led  him  directly  to 
the  house  where  the  Ingletons  lodged ;  his 
thoughts  were  of  Caroline,  but  he  was  flut- 
tered, and  had  no  distinct  idea  of  the  impulse 
by  which  he  was  moved. 

Before  he  attained  the  street  the  hurry  of 
his  excitement  abated,  without,  however,  lessen- 
ing his  ardour ;  and  soon  after,  when  he  reached 
the  door,  he  was  startled  to  remark  that  the 
window-shutters,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  house,  were  all  closed.  Nevertheless  he 
knocked  eagerly,  and  inquired  for  admission. 

The  servant  who  appeared  was  a  female,  and 
without  assigning  any  cause,  declined  to  admit 
him. 

"  Is  Mr.  Ingleton  at  home  ?"  said  he. 
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"  He  is  in  the  house,1'  was  the  answer ;  "  but 
he  did  not  tell  me  to  say  he  was  at  home  to 
any  body,  and  I  rather  think  he  is  not." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Ingleton  then  at  home  V 

"  No !  she  is  with  the  body." 

"  What  body  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know,  Sir  ?" 

Buxton,  however,  made  no  answer,  rushing 
past  the  astonished  girl,  who,  uttering  a  confused 
and  inarticulate  shout,  would  have  stopped  him, 
had  not  Mrs.  Ingleton  herself  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs ; — on  seeing  him  coming  up, 
she  moved  her  hand  and  shook  her  head,  for- 
bidding him  to  approach. 

At  these  signals  he  retreated  two  or  three 
steps  backward  down  the  stairs,  and  at  the 
same  time  two  of  the  undertaker's  men,  with  a 
straightening  board,  came  up  from  the  kitchen 
floor  and  advanced  to  where  he  was  standing 
without  speaking.  In  the  mean  time  old  Mr. 
Ingleton  came  out  of  the  bedchamber  adjoin- 
ing the  drawing-room,  and  with  clasped  hands 
gave  him  fearful  intimation  that  all  was  over. 
We  must,  however,  drop  the  curtain  on  this 
scene :  the  fatal  symptoms  that  had  soothed  the 
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hopes  of  the  father,  increased  the  fears  of  the 
mother,  and  had  verified  their  true  augury. 
The  pensive  and  elegant  Caroline  was  no  more ; 
her  exit  was  abrupt,  but  by  her  mother  not 
unforeseen,  yet  it  produced  an  unexpected  im- 
pression on  Buxton.  He  had  begun  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  hopes  of  her  father,  nor  saw  on 
the  brilliant  beauty  of  her  complexion,  and  the 
vivid  lustre  with  which  her  eye  appeared  to  be 
lighted  up,  the  preying  worm  that  destroyed 
the  blossom  of  his  hope. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

In  the  mean  time  Laird  Ralston's  part  in  the 
drama  was  encreasing  in  difficulties,  equivoques, 
and  misunderstandings.  Miss  Sorn,  under  the 
sagacious  tuition  of  her  aunt,  carried  her  head, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  loftily  ;  in  fact,  she  overdid 
the  dignity  she  had  assumed,  and  wore  towards 
him  a  countenance  apparently  darkened  by  the 
sense  of  having  been  offended,  instead  of  being 
garnished  with  that  maidenly  coyness  which 
she  intended  to  display,  and  which  at  once 
forbids  and  invites  solicitation.  The  Laird 
himself,  goaded  by  the  exhortations  of  Miss 
Sibby,  nevertheless  persevered  with  as  much 
energy  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
one  who  considered  the  labour  of  love-making 
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a   teasing  trouble ;  it  could  not,  however,  be 
said  that  his  suit  made  much  progress. 

At  last  both  his  kinswoman  and  the  Minis- 
ter's wife  were  moved  at  the  same  time,  by- 
some  occult  influence  of  destiny,  to  hold  a  con- 
sultation on  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  impetus 
by  which  they  were  directed,  in  its  coincidences, 
was  so  evidently  the  work  of  Fate,  that  the  two 
ladies  met  on  the  bean-field  path  between  the 
Manse  and  the  Gowans,  when  going  forth  in  a 
bright  calm  frosty  morning  to  see  each  other, 
and  to  consider  in  what  way  the  business  could 
be  best  brought  to  a  proper  conclusion. 

Having  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
beauty  of  the  winter,  Miss  Sibby,  who  was  the 
most  alert  and  adroit  of  the  two,  said, 

"  I  was  just  so  far  on  my  way  to  call  on 
Miss  Sorn,  having  become  anxious  concerning 
her  health,  as  she  has  of  late,  notwithstanding 
the  seasonable  weather,  been  rather  abstemious 
in  her  visits." 

"  And  I,"  said  Mrs.  Keckle,  "  was  just 
going  to  inquire  for  you ;  but,  not  to  prevent 
you  from  seeing  Miss  Sorn,  I  '11  walk  back  to 
the  Manse." 
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Accordingly  they  proceeded  together  ;  in 
going  along,  Miss  Sibby,  who  had  always  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance,  first  opened  the  sub- 
ject. 

"I  wonder,  Mrs.  Keckle,"  said  she,  "what's 
in  the  wind  between  your  niece  and  our  Laird  ; 
for,  unless  there  has  been  a  particularity  be- 
tween them,  I  think  we  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  been  trying  on  our  wedding-gloves.1' 

"  That 's  my  notion,  Miss  Ruart ;  but  we 
cannot  expect  old  heads  on  young  shoulders. 
Julie  Sorn,  ye  know,  for  ye 're  a  woman  of 
discernment,  is  a  delicate  lassie,  and  no  doubt 
has  her  own  reasons  for  looking  askew  at  the 
Laird." 

"  But,"  replied  Miss  Sibby,  "  if  she  look  long 
in  that  way  she  may  find  herself  sitting  in  her 
own  light,  for  Mr.  Ralston  is  a  composed 
young  man ;  he 's  not  like  many  others,  but  a 
person  to  the  point ;  the  old  rhyme  cannot  be 
applied  to  him  that  says, 

"  '  A  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds, 
Is  like  a  garden  full  of  weeds,' 

for  he's   the  perfect  reverse.     I  really  think, 
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Mrs.  Keckle,  that  ye  should  give  Miss  Sorn  a 
motherly  admonition  to  lower  her  top-gallant 
sails,  or  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Ral- 
ston was  to  do  as  Captain  Ratlin,  our  neigh- 
bour says,  in  his  man-of-war  tongue,  'put  about 
the  ship.1  " 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  Minister's  wife ; 
"  that  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  doing,  and 
if  I  had  a  good  reason  to  believe  that  Laird 
Ralston  is  in  earnest,  I  would  not  refrain  from 
giving  my  niece  a  gentle  hint." 

"  Earnest !  can  ye  doubt  it  ?  But  let  me 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Keckle,  if  it  had  no1  been  for 
me  and  my  counselling,  the  Laird  would  have 
been  round-about  the  ship  before  now." 

"No1  possible,  Miss  Sibby,  I  just  thought 
that  he  was  affected  with  a  penitential  diffi- 
dence, or  I  would  have  spoken  to  Miss  Julie  in 
a  serious  manner." 

Miss  Sibby  saw  that  she  had  now  the  'van- 
tage-ground, and  the  trumps  in  her  own  hand, 
though  she  added  with  a  little  sobriety,  as  she 
called  it,  in  her  accent,  but  in  fact  with  a  lit- 
tle severity,  "  I  am  surprised,  Mrs.  Keckle,  that 
you  have  not  observed  that  all  the  fault  in  this 
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stratagem  lies  in  the  behaviour  of  your  niece ; 
how  could  you  think,  Mrs.  Keckle,  that  a 
young  man,  who  farms  so  much  of  his  own 
estate,  and  has  besides  his  gun  and  the  moors 
to  look  after,  can  afford  to  waste  his  time  out 
of  all  reason  with  a  light-headed  young  wo- 
man ?  I  can  assure  you,  Mrs.  Keckle,  that 
if  I  was  the  Laird,  as  I  'm  but  his  mother's 
cousin,  I  would  advise  him  to  buy  his  mart  at 
some  other  tryst  or  fair.'1 

"  What  ye  say,  Miss  Ruart,  deserves  a 
weighty  consideration  ;  for  although  my  niece 
is  a  modest  creature  as  can  be,  yet  the  Laird 
is  in  a  sense  a  bashful  man  ;  and  if  Julie  does 
not  abate  her  demeanour,  I  would  be  none 
surprised,  if  all  their  confabbling  was  to  end 
in  nothing ;  at  the  same  time,  Miss  Sibby, 
you  know,  by  your  own  experience,  that  it  does 
not  well  become  a  young  lady  to  make  herself 
overly  cheap:  but  could  no'  you,  just  by  the 
Avay  of  a  circumbendibus,  let  Miss  Sorn  un- 
derstand that  the  Laird  is  waiting,  with  the 
sneck  in  his  hand,  and  the  door  ajar,  and  if 
she  does  not  show  more  cordiality,  he  '11  show 
her  his  back." 
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In  this  suggestion,  the  Minister's  wife  ex- 
hibited considerable  address ;  for  having  her- 
self advised  the  course  of  conduct  in  which  her 
niece  persevered,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  she  would  recommend  a  change  of  tactics ; 
and  in  consequence  Miss  Sibby,  without  being 
absolutely  made  a  cat's  paw,  was  encouraged  in 
the  determination  which  she  had  formed  to 
wind  up  the  matter. 

By  this  time  the  two  ladies  were  near  the 
Manse,  and  as  they  were  approaching  the  door, 
Mrs.  Keckle  cautioned  Miss  Sibby,  winking  at 
the  same  time,  not  to  let  Miss  Sorn  suppose  on 
what  subject  they  had  been  talking;  but  Miss 
Sibby,  who  was  confident  of  greatly  exceeding 
the  Minister's  wife  in  discretion,  thought  she 
had  no  need  of  the  admonition,  and  replied 
with  some  tartness,  as  she  always  did  when 
needlessly  counselled, 

"  Ye  need  no'  be  feared  for  what  I  '11  say  ; 
and  may  be,  Mrs.  Keckle,  if  ye  could  as  well 
set  a  watch  at  the  door  of  your  lips,  as  I  have 
clone,  some  of  your  friends  would  no'  be  in  the 
jeopardy  that  we  have  been  lamenting." 
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Conscious  of  the  truth  insinuated  in  this  sar- 
casm, Mrs.  Keckle  replied, 

"  It 's  well  to  have  a  good  rouse  of  ourselves, 
like  the  Parrot  when  it  called  itself  pretty 
Poll ;  but  may  be  Miss  Sorn  thinks,  that  with 
her  fortune  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  her  hand  is  worth  the  asking  for." 

"  Do  you  mean,  Mem,  to  say  to  me,  that 
Mr.  Ralston  is  a  man  of  such  a  sordid  nature 
as  to  care  for  your  niece's  twopenny  trash.1' 

But  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  door,  and, 
wagging  their  heads  in  an  admonitory  manner 
at  each  other,  they  entered,  and  were  met  in 
the  lobby  by  the  young  lady,  whose  appear- 
ance was  not  drest  with  those  conciliatory  signs 
and  smiles  with  which  she  used  to  receive 
Miss  Ruart ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
distant  and  dignified,  and  cold  ceremony  was 
substituted  for  her  wonted  welcomings. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Sorn,"  said  Mrs.  Keckle, 
when  the  three  had  seated  themselves,  "  here 's 
Miss  Ruart  come  in  a  true  Samaritan  spirit,  to 
see  what 's  the  matter  with  you.-" 

"  With  me !"  exclaimed  Miss  Julia,  "  I 
never  was  better  in  my  life." 

"  It  wasn't  that  she  thought  you,"  replied 
Mrs.  Keckle,  "  in  a  frail  condition — as  the  Pre- 
senter said  in  his  remembering  prayer  of  El- 
speth  M'Latter — but  just  to  get  a  reason  why 
there  has  been  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
your  visiting  at  the  Gowans." 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Miss  Sibby,  inter- 
posing at  this  point,  "  that  our  Laird  grows 
dowff  and  dowie,  wearying  to  know  the  be- 
cause of  your  absence  and  silence." 
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Miss  Sibby  observing  the  aunt  and  niece 
exchange  looks  at  this,  with  her  wonted  sa- 
gacity, discerned  that  there  was  some  hidden 
understanding  between  them  concerning  the 
Laird,  and  immediately  put  herself  on  her 
guard  not  to  be  hoodwinked,  as  she  said,  by 
'  the  pawkie  and  prim  cuttie ;'  however,  Miss 
Sorn  added  in  a  manner  that  Miss  Sibby  was 
not  prepared  for, 

"  After  what  happened  the  other  night, 
how  could  Mr.  Ralston  expect  me  to  pay  him 
visits  ?" 

"  What   happened  ?"  replied    Miss   Sibby, 
pretending  total  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

"  My  aunt,'1  replied  Miss  Sorn,  "  can  give 
you  every  satisfaction  on  that  head ;  but  after 
telling  me  that  he  was  going  to  write  my  fa- 
ther, I  could  do  no  otherwise  than  I  have 
done."  ' 

"  I  doxCt  see,"  said  Miss  Sibby  very  po- 
litely, "  that  there  was  any  thing  wrong  in 
"telling  you  more  than  me,  that  he  intended  to 
consult  your  father." 

Other  expressive  looks  at  this  were  ex- 
changed between  the  aunt  and  the  niece. 
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"  The  Laird  has  long  been  complaining,1' 
continued  his  kinswoman,  "  and  hearing,  as  no 
doubt  he  has  done,  of  the  Doctor's  skill,  it  was 
very  natural  for  him,  if  he  thought  of  letting 
your  father  know  his  complaint,  that  he  should 
tell  you  of  his  intention,  in  case  ye  had  a  Nota 
Bene  to  put  at  the  foot  of  his  letter." 

The  looks  exchanged  between  the  young 
lady  and  Mrs.  Keckle  were  at  this  a  little 
rueful ;  to  say  the  truth,  Miss  Sibby  had  not 
cooled  so  fast  after  her  altercation  at  the  door 
as  the  Minister's  wife,  and  was  still  nettled  at 
the  mercenary  motive  imputed  to  the  disinte- 
rested purity  of  the  Laird's  courtship. 

"  I  hope,  Mrs.  Keckle,"  resumed  Miss  Sibby, 
"  that  ye  have  no'  been  babbling  nonsense  in  the 
young  lady's  ear— 'deed,  Miss,  do  not  believe 
her ;  our  Laird  is  a  hale-hearted  man,  and 
though  he  might  be  at  his  jokes  with  you,  you 
must  not  go  for  to  think  that  he  was  in  a  sin- 
cerity." 

Miss  Sorn  sat  aghast  at  this,  grew  pale, 
looked  east  and  west ;  never  was  a  youno- 
woman  in  such  a  consternation :  the  ball  of 
triumph  was  at  Miss  Sibby's  foot,  she  had  now 

vol.  m.  c 
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overcome,  in  her  own  opinion,  principalities 
and  powers,  and  was  assured  that  the  affec- 
tions of  Miss  Sorn  were  riveted  on  the  Laird ; 
but  at  this  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  presently,  who  should  make  her  ap- 
pearance but  Mrs.  Howard. 

"  Ladies,"  said  she,  as  she  entered,  "  1  have 
come  to  bid  you  farewell,  for  to-morrow  morn- 
ing I  set  off  for  London." 

The  three  ladies  looked  astonished  at  this 
intelligence. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  said  Miss  Sibby. 

"  What 's  come  to  pass  ?"  said  Mrs.  Keckle. 

"  Dear  me  I11  added  Miss  Sorn. 

"  My  husband,'1  resumed  Mrs.  Howard, 
"  writes  me,  that  he's  likely  to  effect  an  equit- 
able settlement  with  the  Erringtons,  and 
wishes  me  beside  him  ;  and  he  has  a  postscript, 
Miss  Sorn,  that  nearly  concerns  you." 

"  Me  !"  cried  the  young  lady,  "  What  is 
it  about  ?" 

"  Miss  Caroline  Ingleton — life  is  but  in  our 
lip — she 's  no  more  !" 

"  Ah  P'  shrieked  Miss  Julia,  shrill,  wild, 
piercing  and  sad  in  the  beginning,  but  joyous 
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almost  to  a  skirl  in  the  end,  which  completely 
dissolved  all  Miss  Ruart's  castles  in  the  air : 
Mrs.  Howard,  without  making  any  remark, 
continued, 

"  And  I  have  been  thinking  that  my  going 
to  London  would  afford  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  you,  Miss  Sorn,  to  go  with  me." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Miss  Sibby,  alarmed, 
"  were  she  so  inclined." 

"  And  what 's  to  prevent  me,  Miss  Ruart  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing ;  but,  after  the  dis- 
courses that  you  and  I  have  had  together,  I 
really  had  no  apprehension  you  would  ever 
have  any  thought  of  the  kind."" 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Keckle,  "after 
you  have  told  us,  Miss  Ruart,  about  the  ail- 
ment that  the  Laird 's  troubled  with,  when  we 
thought  it  was  an  infection  of  another  kind, 
you  cannot  be  surprised,  although  Miss  Julie 
should  be  a  thought  quick  in  her  resolution  to 
go  home." 

"  I  am  confounded,  Mrs.  Keckle,"  replied 
Miss  Sibby,  "  at  your  insinuation  ;  the  word 
ailment  never  crossed  my  lips." 

c  2 
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"  Much  worse  I  am  sure  did,"  replied  Miss 
Sorn,  which  went  to  Miss  Sibby's  heart  like 
an  arrow  out  of  an  adversary's  bow  ;  for  she 
saw  at  once  that  the  young  lady's  passion  for 
Buxton  was  rekindled  by  the  news,  and  flamed 
up  afresh,  and  that  all  her  own  sweet  condi- 
ments, which  she  had  bestowed  upon  her  for 
the  sake  of  the  Laird,  were  at  once  cast  away. 
But  Miss  Sibby  possessed  a  brave  spirit,  and 
was  not  to  be  driven  from  the  field  both  dis- 
comfited and  dishonoured  ;  and  accordingly, 
she  launched  a  sarcasm,  than  which  no  javelin 
could  be  more  effectual. 

"  My  young  lady,  I  have  had  an  opinion  of 
you  for  some  time  ;  I  '11  no'  say  what  it  is,  but 
if  any  Scotch  young  lady  were  to  do  what  I  '11 
not  say  ye  have  done,  see  what  would  become 
of  her." 

"  Miss  ftuart,"  cried  Mrs.  Keckle,  "is  that 
the  way  to  treat  my  niece,  and  in  my  house  ?" 

"  In  your  house  ?"  cried  Miss  Sibby  ;  "  it's 
the  Manse,  it  belongs  to  the  'heritors,  and  ye're 
just  permitted  to  be  a  residenter  as  long  as  you 
and  your  gudeman  behave  yourselves  ;  and  how 
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ye  have  behaved  this  day  to  me,  the  means  are 
not  wanting  to  let  the  whole  parish  know." 

During  this  colloquy,  Mrs.  Howard  sat 
down  beside  Miss  Sorn,  and  said  soothingly, 

"  Don't  be  disturbed,  my  sweet  young  lady  ; 
better  things  await  you  than  to  share  the  work 
of  Miss  Ruart  at  the  Gowans." 

"  Gathering  eggs  and  feeding  grumphies," 
added  Mrs.  Keckle. 

"  You  Ye  an  audacious  woman,"  cried  Miss 
Sibby  ;  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Howard,  added, 
'■'  and  although  you,  my  lady  madam,  have 
once  escaped  the  woodie,  we'll  hear  news  of 
you  by  and  by ;  as  for  Miss  Sorn,  if  she  get 
out  of  the  parish  safe,  she 's  more  beholden  to 
her  stars  than  her  own  prudence.  And  you, 
Mrs.  Keckle,  a  minister's  wife,  to  be  coming  to 
me  to  beseech  me  to  make  a  proposal  to  the 
Laird,  when  you  know,  as  you  well  do,  that 
I  can  tell  what  I  '11  not  do  in  this  present  mo- 
ment. But  I  wish  you  good  morning,  and  no 
doubt,  Miss  Sorn,  ye  '11  send  us  wedding  fa- 
vours when  ye  Ye  married  to  Mr.  Buxton, 
which  will  be  when  he'll  take  you." 
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With  these  words  she  turned  briskly  round, 
opened  the  door,  and  was  presently  on  her 
way  homeward  across  the  bean-field,  speaking 
aloud  to  herself  all  sorts  of  anathemas  and 
interjections  befitting  the  sore  and  severe  trial 
that  she  had  undergone. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Buxton,  to  avoid  visiters  —  though  the 
chance  of  being  disturbed  by  them  was  very 
small — went  out  of  town  almost  within  the  hour 
in  which  he  heard  of  Miss  Ingleton's  death. 
Previous  to  that  sad  event  he  had  not  conceived 
the  extent  of  his  attachment,  and  her  death 
was  the  quenching  of  the  only  hope  that  was 
then  in  his  prospects.  The  anguish  and  dis- 
appointment absorbed  all  other  feelings ;  he 
could  think  but  of  her,  and  recall  in  detail  her 
merits  and  beauty. 

His  intention  was  to  proceed  on  to  Windsor, 
which  was  then  hallowed  by  the  presence  of 
Royal  infirmity,  and  of  all  the  environs  of  Lon- 
don, was  perhaps  the  most  solemn  and  affecting 
spot.     But  before  reaching  Hounslow,  he  di- 
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rected  the  post-boy  to  drive  down  a  narrow 
lane,  which  he  expected  would  bring  him  to  a 
village,  where  he  might  sequester  himself  for 
a  day  or  two,  without  the  chance  of  interrup- 
tion. In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed. 
The  lane,  after  several  turnings,  brought  him 
upon  another,  which  joined  the  Uxbridge 
road ;  at  the  corner,  however,  where  it  en- 
tered the  main  highway,  stood  a  neat  retired 
inn,  and  there  he  resolved  to  seclude  himself. 

During  the  journey,  the  weather  had  been 
wild  and  wintry;  the  snow  of  the  morning, 
which  rendered  the  face  of  all  things  so  de- 
formed and  uncomfortable,  lay  thick  on  the 
fields,  and  a  chill  humid  vapour  hung  in  the 
hedges  and  the  trees  as  he  passed ;  an  unusual 
silence  pervaded  the  turbid  air,  and  every  ob- 
ject seemed  benumbed,  rather  than  at  rest,  in 
the  desolate  stillness  of  the  landscape. 

The  inn,  the  Rose  and  Crown,  was  not 
much  frequented.  It  was  out  of  the  usual 
posting  distance,  but  a  post-chaise  was  kept 
for  the  convenience  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
all  about  indicated  more  of  a  private  residence 
than    a    temporary   tabernacle    for    the   way- 
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faring ;  a  smart  bar-maid  showed  him  into  a 
neat  parlour,  where  a  fire,  recently  made  up, 
was  brightly  kindling.  Here  she  requested 
him  to  stop  a  few  minutes,  till  another  room 
could  be  prepared. 

"  This,"  said  she,  "  belongs  to  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  has  business  at  Uxbridge,  where 
he  is  gone,  but  is  expected  back  in  the  after- 
noon ;  you  may  therefore  use  it  till  your  own 
apartment  be  seasoned." 

Buxton's  mind  was  occupied  with  far  other 
topics  than  his  personal  accommodation,  and 
he  sat  down  beside  the  fire,  without  making 
any  reply  to  the  civil  manner  in  which  she  had 
addressed  him.  His  absent  and  abstract  air 
appeared  to  interest  her,  and  apprehending 
that  perhaps  he  did  not  exactly  hear  what  she 
had  said,  she  addressed  him  again. 

"  Very  well,11  was  his  answer,  "  let  me  know 
when  the  other  room  is  ready — Does  the  gen- 
tleman reside  here  P11 

'  No,  Sir,  he  only  comes  now  and  then,  but 
we  know  nothing  of  him;  he  has  used  our 
house  many  years,  and  yet  not  even  mistress 
knows  his  name.     He  is,  however,  a  nice  raild- 

c  5 
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speaking  old  gentleman,  though  a  little   par- 
ticular in  being  always  by  himself." 

It  seemed  to  Buxton  that  this  meagre  outline 
resembled  Mr.  Hyams,  and  his  attention  being 
in  consequence  excited,  the  gloomy  burden  of 
his  thoughts  was  alleviated.  On  trifles  such  as 
these  the  mind  is  often  turned  in  its  greatest 
distresses,  but  in  him  it  was  not  to  a  gayer 
topic.  The  disordered  image  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Errington  interfered  with  his  sorrow, 
and  a  long  variegated  train  of  incidents,  almost 
forgotten,  which  had  taken  place  on  the  day 
on  which  she  first  proposed  the  marriage  be- 
tween him  and  Maria,  mingled  with  his  sorrow, 
and  mitigated  its  acuteness. 

The  current  of  his  reflections  being  once 
disturbed,  flowed  into  different  channels,  but 
the  recollection  of  her  Ladyship's  impassioned 
sentences  and  frantic  gestures,  with  the  inex- 
plicable visit  of  her  nurse,  constituted  a  per- 
plexing and  even  terrific  theme.  It  took  pos- 
session at  last,  to  such  a  degree,  of  his  mind, 
that  even  the  remembrance  of  the  departed 
Caroline  became  only  secondary;  for  the  sug- 
gestions to  which   it    several  times  gave  rise, 
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partook  of  the  horror  he  had  experienced 
during  the  recital  of  the  Frankfort  mystery, 
and  a  frightful  suspicion  rose  on  his  fears,  like 
a  creation  that  has  no  warranty  from  materials, 
and  would  not  be  dissolved. 

In  this  dismal  mood  of  waking  nightmare 
he  was  apparently  engrossed,  when  the  sound 
of  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door ;  conceiving 
that  it  might  be  the  other  guest  returned,  he 
pulled  the  bell,  and  moved  to  pass  into  the 
parlour  prepared  for  himself,  but,  as  he  went 
out  into  the  lobby  to  meet  the  chamber-maid, 
he  beheld  Mrs.  Ruedens  coming  crippling  into 
the  house,  with  a  parcel  and  a  basket  in  the 
one  hand,  and  her  staff  in  the  other,  accompa- 
nied by  one  of  the  female  servants  belonging 
to  the  Errington  establishment.  Surprised,  he 
instantly  shrank  back,  and  she  passed  on  with- 
out observing  him,  while  the  bell  being  an- 
swered, he  was  conducted  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, in  a  back  wing  of  the  house,  remote  from 
the  other  chambers. 

The  old  woman's  arrival  at  that  moment 
was  singularly  impressive ;  all  other  thoughts, 
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which  had  so  recently  distressed  and  appalled 
him,  banished  themselves  at  once,  and  he  shud- 
dered as  if  he  had  seen  the  apparition  of  a 
sibyl  come  on  purposes  of  destiny.  For  some 
time  after  reaching  his  room  he  stood  in  a 
state  of  consternation.  Fortunately,  however, 
no  one  was  near  to  observe  him,  and  when  the 
maid,  for  the  house  had  only  a  female  waiter, 
came  to  inquire  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  dine, 
he  was  sitting  pondering  over  the  hearth,  and 
instead  of  replying  to  her  question,  he  inquired 
if  she  knew  any  thing  of  the  old  lady  who  had 
recently  arrived. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  girl,  "  very  well.  It  is 
Mrs.  Ruedens,  who  was  nurse  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Errington  ;  she  is  going  to  their  castle  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  her  Lady." 

"  Does  she  go  on  this  afternoon  ?"  inquired 
Buxton  with  emotion. 

"  She  did  intend  it,  but  the  pinching  cold 
of  the  weather  has  so  sharpened  her  rheuma- 
tisms, that  she  speaks  of  stopping  for  the 
night." 

The  girl  then  repeated  her  question  as  to 
dinner,  and  having  received  her  orders,  retired. 
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The  startling  coincidences  in  the  Frankfort 
tale,  which,  to  compare  intellectual  processes 
with  visible  things,  still  floated  in  his  imagi- 
nation, like  ominous  vapours  in  a  lurid  sky, 
gave  import  and  solemnity  to  the  appearance 
of  the  stern  Nurse,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
superstitious  awe.  It  was  not  until  his  solitary 
meal  had  been  sent  off  untasted,  that  he 
could  restrain  the  hurry  and  panic  in  his  mind, 
far  less  avert  his  wonder  at  the  strange  fatality 
which  brought  them  together  at  such  a  time, 
and  by  an  accident  that  bore  upon  it  so  vividly 
the  miraculous  stamp  which  verifies  the  issues 
of  Providence. 

"  Why  is  she  here  ?"  he  exclaimed,  "  and 
wherefore  am  I  thus  beset  with  these  dreadful 
imaginings  ?  What  are  the  Erringtons  to 
me  ?  Our  account  is  summed ;  and  loss  of 
fortune,  pomp,  and  consequence,  are  but  frac- 
tions in  the  reckoning  of  my  life — as  heaven 
has  this  day  shown — No  :  I  have  no  motive  for 
the  inquest — others  may  seek  the  crime.  The 
crime — what  crime  ?  I  know  of  none — I  but 
suspect — yes,  at  the  most,  a  mere  suspicion — a 
morbid  dream,  begotten  in  the  grief  and  weak- 
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ness  of  perplexity.  But  wherefore  is  she  here  ? 
and  what 's  my  profit  in  the  question  ? — we 
are  as  two,  meeting  on  different  errands  on 
the  highway — she 's  in  her  vocation,  and  would 
have  come  had  I  been  at  Rome — Ah,  I  forego 
the  candour  of  myself  in  giving  this  heed  to  a 
phantasma.  If  it  must  be  unfolded,  have  not 
the  heavens  in  their  judicature,  auditors  enough 
without  requiring  me  ?  Yes  :  I  but  meddle, 
as  I  thirst  to  know  that  which,  when  known, 
can  only  yield  sorrow  and  pain — the  direful 
bitter  of  forbidden  fruit. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Buxton,  when  he  had,  as  he  supposed,  so 
reasoned  himself  into  a  resolution  not  to  stir 
farther  in  the  hideous  business  which  at  times 
drove  all  lighter,  and  even  dear  topics, 
from  his  mind,  overheard  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Hyams,  and  immediately  opening  his  door, 
called  to  him,  with  the  eager  voice  of  one  that 
has  just  escaped  from  trouble;  for  he  was 
right  in  his  conjecture,  that  the  chambermaid's 
reserved  old  gentleman  could  be  no  other  than 
his  friend. 

Mr.  Hyams  came  instantly  towards  him, 
surprised  to  see  him,  and  forgetting,  as  he  said 
so,  that  our  hero  could  be  no  less  in  meeting 
with  himself.  The  encounter  was  indeed 
greatly  agreeable  to  both,  particularly  to  Mr. 
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Hyams,  who  was  evidently  elated  with  the 
recent  pleasure  or  elevated  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  some  approaching  advantage. 

"  We  shall  enjoy  ourselves,-"  said  he,  "  for 
I  have  had  a  tough  bout  with  the  old  lady  ; 
and  now,  my  dear  boy,  I  hope  you  will,  with- 
out delay,  draw  in  your  chair  and  bask  in  the 
happiness  that  awaits  you.  From  the  first 
time  that  I  heard  of  your  attachment  to  Ca- 
roline Ingleton — " 

Buxton  turned  his  head  aside,  and  gave  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  I  determined,  if  it  proved  reciprocal,  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  consummate  your  felicity  ; 
and  the  task  was  to  learn  that.  In  Mrs.  Win- 
born,  the  aunt  of  her  mother,  I  had  a  shrewd, 
and,  with  all  her  errors,  not  an  unworthy 
minister  for  any  business  of  the  heart  ;  accord- 
ingly, I  invited  her  from  Wales  to  meet  me  at 
Uxbridge,  that  we  might  confer  on  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  fact — you  look  amazed,  but 
it  is  the  cause  of  my  being  here.  She  obeyed  my 
summons  ;  and  though  her  personal  intercourse 
with  Mrs.  Ingleton  has  long  been  interdicted 
by  the  parson,  they  have  still  maintained  an 
occasional  correspondence — You    do  not    hear 
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me  ! — "Well,  this  morning  she  received  an  an- 
swer to  a  letter  which  I  dictated — " 

"  "What  did  it  state  ?"  cried  Buxton,  in  a 
low,  fearful  accent. 

"  No  wonder  you  seem  so  apprehensive," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Hyams,  cheerfully ;  "  it  con- 
tained your  doom." 

Buxton  again  sighed  in  still  deeper  anguish. 
"  Come,  come,"  cried  the  old  man ;  "  it 
should  not  be  heard  with  such  a  rueful  coun- 
tenance :  it  has  gratified  all  my  wishes,  and 
here  is  the  draft  of  a  paper,  containing  a  settle- 
ment for  Caroline.  There  is  no  dearer  than 
her  mother's  daughter,  besides  yourself,  to  me 
upon  the  earth." 

And  wiping  the  sudden  tear  from  his  eyes, 
he  held  out  the  paper,  adding,  "  Now,  tease  me 
with  no  words,  I  am  informed  of  all.  Her 
love  for  you  began  while  you  were  Lord 
Errington,  and  hopeless  to  her  wishes,  which 
caused  this  pining — " 

"  Know  you  not,"  said  Buxton,  solemnly, 
"  what  has  come  to  pass  ?" 

'*  I  know  all ;  and  how,  when  she  heard 
of  the  disastrous  discovery,  she  took  it  so 
much    to   heart,    that    her    pining   grew    to   a 
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green  and  yellow  melancholy ;   but  all  is  now 


over.11 


"  It  is!  it  is!"  said  Buxton. 

"  Well,  well — what  the  deuce  makes  the 
fellow  look  so  woe-begone ;  a  plague  on  these 
Errington  conspirators !  Thank  Heaven !  I 
have  enough  to  make  you  both  content.  How  ! 
what  is  this,  why  those  tears  ?     I — " 

"  She's  dead!" 

The  old  man  leaped  from  his  chair  with  ex- 
panded arms,  and  instantly  dropped  on  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  some  time  senseless. 

When  he  began  to  recover  from  the  shock, 
he  was  replaced  in  his  chair  :  but  as  his  recol- 
lection returned,  it  was  too  evident  that  his 
mind  had  suffered  an  appalling  change.  He 
looked  around  with  the  vacuity  of  feeble  child- 
ish wonder,  his  tears  flowing  fast ;  and  not  see- 
ing Buxton,  who  had  retired  behind  him,  he 
dropped  his  head  on  his  bosom,  and  said, 

"  Is  he  too  gone  ?  Well,  well,  we  shall  all 
soon  follow !" 

Buxton  immediately  presented  himself  be- 
fore him,  and  took  him  by  both  hands,  but 
was  unable  to  speak.     The  shattered  old  man 
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knew  him  at  once,  and  smiled  in  his  face ;  but 
instantly,  as  if  some  sudden  reminiscence  of 
the  tidings  had  returned  upon  him,  his  coun- 
tenance became  dejected,  and  he  began  to  wail 
and  lament,  with  such  artless,  Lear-like  sorrow, 
that  all  present  were  drowned  in  tears. 

"  Oh  !  cruel  was  that  blast  that  smote  the 
buds  and  green  leaves  of  my  early  years,  and 
cold  and  cheerless  all  the  bleak  long  day  that 
saw  me  withering  in  my  lonely  place  ; — but  this ! 
oh,  this  is  the  fell  woodman's  blow :  I  thought 
it  was  the  goodly  setting  sun  that  shone  so 
kindly,  and  I  dreamt  of  lambs  —  all  little 
lambs,  nuzzling  their  dam,  and  sheltering  at 
my  root." 

In  this  sad  strain  he  continued  a  consider- 
able time,  repeating  it  over  and  over  again, 
with  the  innocent  simplicity  of  a  mourning  child 
till  his  voice  sank  almost  into  a  moan.  Some- 
times he  would  rouse  himself,  as  if  chanting  a 
dirge,  when  snatches  of  his  lamentation  (uttered 
in  rhythm,  and  with  something  like  melody) 
could  be  distinguished :  at  others,  he  would 
fall  into  fits  of  weeping,  the  more  affecting,  as 
he  seemed,  when  spoken  to,  not  to  know  for 
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what  he  wept ;  but  as  if  grief  grown  to  habi- 
tude continued  a  supply  of  tears  after  all  the 
other  expressions  of  sorrow  had  been  exhausted. 

We  are,  however,  rather  speaking  of  the 
condition  into  which  he  fell,  than  of  his  state 
during  the  remainder  of  that  evening ;  for, 
after  some  time  had  elapsed,  and  a  doctor  had 
been  procured,  his  distress  varied  considerably. 
Naturally  quick  in  feeling,  he  was  often  pierced 
with  acute  anguish,  and  gave  vent  to  his  afflic- 
tion with  a  vehemence  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  an  intense  sadness  that  melted  the 
heart  with  exquisite  pity.  Often  he  forgot  the 
causes  of  his  sorrows,  and  inquired  of  the  by- 
standers, with  infantine  helplessness,  why  he 
was  weeping  ? 

The  first  emotions  of  Buxton's  sympathy 
had  been  deep  and  solemn  ;  they  were  in  his 
bosom  as  the  dark  rolling  swell  that  follows 
the  tempest ;  the  wilder  heavings  of  his  heart 
had  subsided  before.  His  grief,  indeed,  was 
altogether  as  different  from  that  of  the  long 
blighted  and  ever- sensitive  old  man,  as  passion 
is  from  affection.  It  was  only  when  he  heard 
the  fatal  malady  of  Miss  Ingleton,  attributed 
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in  its  commencement  to  her  love  for  him,  and 
confirmed  into  a  vital  disease  by  the  effect  of 
his  subsequent  misfortunes,  that  his  reflections 
again  became  stern,  and  flushed  with  revenge. 
He  had,  however,  the  fortitude  to  withstand 
the  promptings  that  urged  him  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  his  suspicions  ;  but  the  generosity 
of  his  nature  was  severely  tried,  especially  when 
he  recollected  that  Mrs.  Ruedens  was  then 
under  the  same  roof  with  him ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  might  be  subjected  to 
his  severest  scrutiny.  The  night  was  thus, 
in  this  solitary  inn,  where  seeming  chance  had 
so  strangely  brought  so  many  agitating  things 
into  confluence,  passed  by  our  hero  in  painful 
perturbation :  his  resolution,  however,  pre- 
vailed . 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  lugubrious  mornings  which  we  have 
described,  as  deforming  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  saddening  the  environs  of  the 
metropolis,  were,  in  the  rural  purlieus  of  Green- 
Knowes,  bright,  bracing,  and  beautiful.  A 
sharp  frost  gemmed  the  snowy  ground  with 
brilliancy,  and  in  those  spaces  of  the  lake  and 
river  frozen  subsequent  to  the  snow,  the  sheet- 
ed ice  glowed  like  a  glassy  mirror  to  the  un- 
clouded sun.  The  dogs  barked  shriller  than 
usual,  and  the  village  bell,  in  the  calm  of  the 
dazzling  day,  sounded  clearer  and  wider ;  the 
hoofs  of  the  traveller's  horse  on  the  distant 
highway  often  rang  like  cymbals  on  the  frozen 
adamant,  and  the  ponderous  waggon  descend- 
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ing  the  hill  grided  with  a  dry  and  piercing 
sound. 

The  day  after  Miss  Sibby's  visit  to  the 
Manse,  the  parlour  fire  in  the  mansion-house  of 
Gowans  burned  briskly,  tinted  with  a  vivid 
bluish  flame,  and  the  tea-kettle  discharged  a 
column  of  vapour,  with  a  jocund,  singing  din, 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  vigour  of 
a  steam-engine  ;  she  was  herself  standing  at  the 
window,  and  what  she  was  doing  there  was 
speedily  made  manifest  to  her  kinsman,  as  he 
sat  near  her  by  the  fire-side. 

"  Come,  Laird,"  cried  she,  "  and  look ;  here's 
the  post-chaise  hurling  from  the  Manse-door, 
with  Miss  Sorn  and  Mrs.  Howard  trintling 
away  to  London  town : — my  Avord,  they  have 
not  been  long  of  packing  up  their  ends  and 
their  awls: — However,  we  have  both  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  we  are  so  soon  and  so  well 
quit  of  that  glaiked  daffodil,  even  with  her 
twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"  I  don't,"  replied  the  Laird,  "  altogether 
agree  with  you,  Miss  Sibby,  that  the  parish 
will  be  any  the  better  for  not  keeping  the 
latter  item  amongst  us." 
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"  Counting  by  money,"  replied  Miss  Sibby, 
"  I  '11  not  controvert  that ;  but  if  ye  reflect  that 
she's  an  Englisher,  a  pack  that  stuff  them- 
selves with  high-living,  roast  beef,  plum-pud- 
ding, and  strong  beer  every  day,  with  the 
addition  of  salt  fish  when  they  fast,  ye  '11  come 
partly  round  before  long  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing. As  for  their  private  characters,  look  at 
the  crim.-cons.  and  Bow-streets  in  the  news- 
papers ;  I  wonder,  Laird,  how  your  father's  son 
could  ever  so  demean  himself  as  to  cast  a 
sheep'' s-eye  at  one  of  them.11 

"  Softly,  Miss  Sibby,1'  replied  the  Laird, 
"  was  it  not  yourself  that  put  the  notion  first 
into  my  head  P11 

"  Oh  !  did  you  think  I  was  in  earnest  ?" 

"  I  'm   sure,11  said   the  Laird  emphatically, 
"  that  ye  pointed  out  to  me,  in  a  very  clear    , 
manner,  that  the  Waster  estate  would  soon  be 
brought    to    sale,    and    that    twenty   thousand 
pounds  would  go  far  to  buy  it.11 

"  And  would  not  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
Laird  ?  Truly  how  mistakes  will  rise !  So, 
ye  have  thought  of  Miss  Sorn,  when  I  was  but, 
in  a  delicate  manner,  thinking  only  of  a  sum 
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of  money  equal  to  her  fortune  ;  but  not  that  I 
would,  Laird,  have  objected  to  your  marry- 
ing Miss,  had  ye  been  obstinately  inclined,  but 
since  ye  were  lukewarm,  it  would  ill  have  be- 
come me  to  instigate  you  to  make  your  market 
with  such  kittle-cattle." 

"  Well,  Miss  Sibby,  every  man  has  his  fate 
in  this  world ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  mar- 
riages are  made  in  heaven,  the  recording  angel 
has  not  booked  Miss  Sorn  and  me." 

"  That  would  be  a  comely  and  resigned  sen- 
timent, Laird,  had  she  been  what  ye  thought 
her ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  had  a  scruple 
of  conscience  concerning  her  from  the  very 
beginning.  Only  think  of  a  young  lady,  a 
doctor's  daughter,  coming  down  with  her  heel 
in  her  neck,  from  a  foreign  country,  after  a 
young  man  that  snapped  his  fingers  in  her 
face !" 

"  No,  no,  Miss  Sibby,  he  was  not  so  rude  as 
that." 

4<  Then,  what  did  he  do  to  her  that  night 
when  there  was  such  a  stramash  in  the  avenue 
with  his  mother  and  her,  and  she  came  skirling 

VOL.    III.  D 
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and  yelling  like  a  demented  cat  to  the  house,  as 
to  a  city  of  refuge  ?" 

"  It  is  very  true,"  replied  the  Laird,  "  that 
something  then  took  place,  and  you  are  well 
aware  that  I  thought  he  had  behaved  rudely." 

"  And  so  thought  she  of  you,  Laird,  when 
vou  and  she  fell  out  about  writing  to  her 
father." 

"  That,  however,  might,  no  doubt,  have  been 
made  up,  had  it  been  handled  with  discretion." 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  the  like  of  that ;  did  I 
not  handle  it  myself?" 

"  That  I  too  well  know,  Miss  Sibby ;  but 
ye  have  never  yet  explained  to  me  how;  just 
saying  in  the  heat  in  which  you  came  home, 
that  she's  past  advice." 

"  And  is  she  not  ?  didn't  I  hear  her  say  such 
things  that  the  very  hair  on  my  head  stood  up 
like  the  back  of  a  hurchion  ?" 

"  She  did,  however,  I  think,  Miss  Sibby, 
some  good  to  you  that  cold  morning,  for  there 
is  nothing  so  apt  to  make  man  or  woman  walk 
fast  as  a  smart  passion,  and  certainly  you  came 
home  in  a  great  heat." 
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"  And  would  it  not,"  said  Miss  Sibby,  "  put 
any  demure  Christian  woman  in  a  passion  to 
hear  a  base  scout,  when  we  were  all  cordially 
communing  to  bring  about  a  purpose  of  mar- 
riage— I'll  no  say  with  whom — give  a  screech 
like  the  howlet  of  the  tree,  or  rather  a  Jezebel 
skirl,  when  she  heard  of  the  death  of  a  fine 
young  lady  ?" 

"  Now,  Miss  Sibby,"  said  the  Laird,  "  this 
is  not  gospel." 

"  It 's  truth,  though." 

"  And  who  was  that  young  lady,  and  what 
made  Miss  Sorn  skirl  to  hear  of  her  death  ?" 

"  What  makes  the  wind  blow,  Laird  ?  was  it 
not  her  own  free  will?  though  it  made  me 
blush." 

"  Was  that  the  reason,  then,  Miss  Sibby, 
that  you  so  exhorted  me  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her  ?" 

"  I  would  think,  Laird,'1  said  Miss  Sibby, 
seating  herself  at  the  breakfast-table,  for  hither- 
to she  had  been  standing,  "  that  in  this  case 
ye  would  be  on  sincerity  with  me ;  and,  there- 
fore,  I   say  that  ye  ought  to  be  content  with 
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what  I  have  told  you,  and  not  joke  or  jeer,  for 
maybe  it 's  only  out  of  delicacy  that  I  keep  my 
thumb  on  what  was  said  of  you.'" 

"  I  never  was  more  sincere,  nor  would  it 
seem  had  greater  cause,  Miss  Ruart,  when  I 
now  learn  that  my  character,  through  your  in- 
strumentality, was  left  at  the  mercy  of  so  many 
ravenous  women." 

"  Laird,  Laird,  that  is  a  frantic  speech. 
My  instrumentality  !  do  ye  know  what  an  in- 
strumentality is  ?" 

"  Not  in  this  particular  case,  I  must  confess." 

"  Then  1 11  enlighten  your  understanding ; 
an  instrumentality  is  an  agent,  or  an  oracle  of 
the  vulgar  sort,  that  prowls  about  ill  neigh- 
bourhoods ;  and  when  ye  appointed  me  to  court 
the  young  lady  for  you,  and  I  found  in  con- 
science that  I  ought  not  to  persevere,  I  never 
expected  to  hear  from  your  lips  such  a  word  as 
instrumentality.'1 

"  Miss  Sibby,"  said  the  Laird  with  a  laugh, 
seeing  her  becoming  really  excited,  "  you 
would  bamboozle  a  Presbytery.  Pour  out  the 
tea ;  you  know  that  it  's  your  part  to  keep  me 
in  all  sorts  of  hot  water.-" 
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"  And  yours,"  replied  Miss  Sibby,  with  a 
sob,  "  is  to  call  me  an  instrumentality." 

**  Come,  come,  say  no  more  about  it,"  cried 
the  Laird,  "  don't  vex  yourself,  there  is  only 
a  little  difference  between  us  in  the  sense  of  the 
word." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Ralston,  that's  making  the 
peace  at  the  expense  of  my  judgment ;  now,  do 
you  think  that  you  can  overcome  me  about  the 
meaning  of  such  a  common  word  ;  but  drowning 
men  catch  at  straws,  and  I  forgive  you." 

"  You  may  do  so,  Miss  Ruart,  but  I  know 
not  that  I  should  forgive  you  :  where  shall  we 
find  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  this  parish, 
and  a  fair  young  lady  to  the  bargain  ?" 

To  this  puzzler  Miss  Sibby  looked  with 
ineffable  contempt,  and  said, 

"  Your  father,  my  lad,  had  more  spirit." 

"  How  does  that  apply  to  the  matter  in 
hand  ?" 

"  Are  ye  speaking  of  the  toast,  Laird  ?  that 's 
in  yours." 

"  Well,  Miss  Sibby,  they  '11  have  supple  wits 
that  get  the  whip-hand  of  you." 

"  None  of  your  fleeching,  Mr.  Ralston  ;    I 
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have  had  an  experience  this  morning  that  will 
teach  me  how  I  make  or  meddle  with  a  ravelled 
hank,  especially  after  doing  my  best  to  right 
it." 

"  And  what  was  that,  Miss  Sibby  ?  for  un- 
less you  tell  me,  how  can  I  be  grateful  ?" 

"  I  never  thought,"  replied  Miss  Sibby, 
taking  out  her  handkerchief  and  shaking  it  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  applying  it  to  her 
eyes,  "  to  have  been  upbraided  in  this  manner 
— oh,  oh,  oh  !" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  have  made  a  profound  and  original  phi- 
losophical observation ;  namely,  that  wrath 
burns  more  fiercely  in  rural  villages  than  in  po- 
pulous cities,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  blaze,  so  is  the  duration.  In  cities, 
personal  hostilities,  though  they  seldom  go  be- 
yond an  embargo  on  words  and  non-intercourse, 
often  endure  for  life ;  but  in  the  haunts  of  the 
nymphs  and  satyrs,  the  sun  rarely  goes  down 
on  the  wrath  of  man  :  such  is  the  beautiful 
system  of  compensation  that  pervades  and  re- 
gulates the  distribution  of  advantages. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  strain  of  morality, 
in  consequence  of  finding  among  our  documents 
and  materials  an  autograph  letter  of  Mrs. 
Palmer  to   her  sister,   written    soon    after   her 
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departure  for  London ;  it  is  so  completely  illus- 
trative of,  and  conclusive  on  this  important 
subject,  that  we  cannot  confer  a  greater  favour 
on  our  courteous  readers  at  this  time,  than  by 
presenting  him  or  her,  (we  hope  the  latter,) 
with  an  authentic  copy- 

a  Greenknowes. 
"MY    DEAR   SISTER, 

"This  comes  to  let  you  know,  as  you 
see,  that  I  have  not  been  slack  in  following  out 
vour  advice. 

"  Some  time  after  you  and  Miss  Sorn  left  the 
village,  I  went  over,  during  the  boys1  play-hour, 
to  the  Gowans,  although  the  road  was  as  slip- 
pery as  the  glassy  brae,  but  I  put  on  the  mas- 
ter's, my  husband's,  list  slippers,  above  my 
shoes,  which  I  assure  you  is  a  very  comfort- 
able thing,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  get  a 
pair  of  them,  for  in  London,  where  you  say 
the  people  all  walk  on  plane  stones,  it  would 
be  a  pleasant  convenience  to  have  them  on  in 
frosty  weather,  when  the  streets  must  be  very 
sliddery. 

"  As  I  went  by  the  toll-road,  on   reaching 
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the   gate,   I   met  the   Laird  himself  with   two 
dogs  at  his  heels  and  a  gun  in  his  hand  ;  he 
is,  you  know,  not  of  a  talkative  nature,  so  many 
words  did  not   pass  between  us,  only   I  could 
see  by  his  manner,  and  a  queer   curl   in   the 
corner  of  his  eye,  that  he  was  not  in  the  best  of 
humours  at  the  thought  of  the  manner  in  which 
Miss  Sorn  had  gone  away,  looking  at  him  over 
her  shoulder  without  saying  a  word  ;  howsom- 
ever,  as  my  manowaver  was  to  get  an  insight 
of  the  whole  matter,   I   went   on  towards  the 
house  where  the  Laird  had  told  me  I  would  find 
Miss    Ruart,   as    blithe    and    complacent   as  a 
May  morning.     Really,  my  dear  sister,  I  must 
say,  when   I   looked  at  yon  place,  which  you 
know  is,  as  the  master  says,  '  a  house  in  the 
poly-lum  architecture,''  I  thought  that  it   was 
wonderful  how  Miss  Sorn  was  not  tempted  to 
stay,  for  it  is  surely  a  most   neat   place,  with 
every  elegance  that  a  contented  heart  can  de- 
sire, having  geraniums  and  flower-pots  at  the 
drawing-room  windows. 

"  On  going  to  the  door,  I  did  not  need  to 
knock,  for  the  Laird's  man  saw  me  coming,  and 
was  ready  to  let  me   in,  which  he  did ;  and  in 
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the  parlour  I  found  Miss  Sibby  by  herself  in 
a  meditating  posture,  but  much  more  like 
a  dismal  Yule,  than  a  blithesome  Whit-Sun- 
day :  which  you  may  be  sure  I  was  happy  to 
see,  as  it  was  thereby  manifest  that  there  had 
been  a  plot  and  stratagem  on  Miss  Sorn,  as 
we  suspected,  and  that  she  was  lamenting  her 
departure. 

"  Having  thus  told  you  the  particulars  of 
the  outset  of  my  visit,  I  will  now  relate  to  you 
the  infare  thereof,  as  well  as  our  discourse,  and 
you  need  not  be  surprised,  that  at  the  first  there 
was  a  meconomy,  and  a  genteel  frugality  in 
the  exchange  of  our  reciprocities,  but  we  both 

soon  thawed   into   a   more  neighbourly  cordi- 
ality. 

K  '  I  have  come,  Miss  Ruart,1    said    I,   *  to 

make    an    excuse    for   my   sister   going    away 

without    the    civility   required   of    calling   on 

you   to  thank  you  for  your  affability  to  her, 

when  she  was  'biding  with  me.1 

"  '  And  so  she 's  gone  ?'  said  Miss  Sibby ;  '  I 

hope  nothing  was  wrong  to  cause  her  to  fly  oft' 

in  such  a  moonlight-like  flitting.' 

"  '  To  be  sure,'  quoth  I,  '  it  was  rather  hasty, 
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but  as  Miss  Sorn  was  returning  home,  we  both 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  :'  you  see  I  was 
not  very  clear  on  this  head,  and  it  was  well  for 
me  that  I  was  so  guarded,  for  she  said, 

" '  That  she  understood,  from  what  she  herself 
had  heard  with  her  own  ears,  that  it  was  you 
that  wiled  Miss  Sorn  away,  adding,  Poor  de- 
luded creature  !  All  the  which  made  it  plain 
to  me,  that  she  was  very  angry  in  her  heart  at 
you  for  seducing  the  young  lady  from  our 
parish. 

"  '  But,'  said  she,  l it  was,  as  you  say,  a  good 
opportunity,  for  your  sister  will  thereby  get 
her  jaunt  free  gratis,  and  charge  the  whole  tot 
of  the  cost  to  Doctor  Sorn.' 
-  "I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear  sister,  how 
hurt  I  was  to  hear  this  insinuation  against  your 
integrity  ;  so  I  replied,  that  you  were  a  woman 
that  was  more  like  to  take  Miss  up  in  your  own 
pock-nook,  than  to  be  behauden  to  her,  espe- 
cially now,  when  you  and  your  husband  had 
gotten  your  rights  settled  with  the  Errington 
family. 

" «  What    rights  P1  cried    Miss    Ruart,    '  are 
they  to  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay  P1 
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My  dear  sister,  was  not  this  a  blow  ?  I 
assure  you  that  it  knocked  me  speechless :  at 
last  I  was  enabled  to  say, 

"  *  The  Erringtons  had  done  you  justice, 
by  making  you  comfortable  for  life ;'  so,  from 
that  mild  answer,  we  fell  into  a  more  plausible 
mutuality,  and  then  she  said  to  me, 

"  ■  That  though  the  young  lady^  fortune 
might  in  itself  help  to  make  a  blessing,  yet  she 
had  no  great  faith  in  the  stability  of  her  cha- 
racter. Had  she  been,  Mrs.  Palmer,'  said  she, 
'  a  composed,  gentle,  and  bidable  creature,  like 
a  well  brought  up  Scotch  lassie,  I  '11  not  say 
that  I  would  not  have  clowred  the  crown  of 
my  scruple,  and  made  an  endeavour  to  get  the 
Laird  to  take  her,  for  more  than  once  I  had  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  thereunto  inclined ;  but 
when  I  discerned  her  corkiness,  and  thought  on 
the  Jezebelity  of  her  sleight-of-hand  with  your 
nephew,  I  set  my  face  against  it,  and  expostu- 
lated with  Mr.  Ralston  to  the  uttermost  of  my 
ability.  But  though  she  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
proper  match  for  a  stated  gentleman,  she  may 
do  well  enough  for  a  light-headed  Englishman, 
and  among  a  people  wallowing  in  Episcopalian 
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darkness,  void  of  principle  as  they  are  known 
to  be,  niffering  bairns,  as  you  know,  with  as 
little  compassion  as  a  cuckoo  uses  another 
bird"^  nest.' 

"  Upon  the  whole,  it 's  just  as  well  that  you, 
my  dear  sister,  have  taken  Miss  Sorn  out  of 
this  dangerous  neighbourhood.  At  the  same 
time,  I  must  say  with  Miss  Ruart,  who  has  a 
sense  of  decorum,  that  unless  it  be  for  a  ne- 
cessity, you  should  not  be  overly  artificial  in 
bringing  about  any  reconciliation  between  her 
and  your  son  ;  for  I  could  gather  out  of  the 
circumstantials  that  Miss  Ruart  told  me  when  we 
came  back  into  our  old  familiar  way  of  friendly 
confabulation,  that  there  was  no  want  of  a  will- 
ingness, as  she  thought,  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Sorn  to  make  herself  acceptable  to  the  Laird. 
But  all 's  well  that  ends  well,  as  Mr.  Keckle 
often  says  in  his  sermon,  and  much  a-do  about 
nothing  is  a  vain  work.  So  ye  see  by  these 
few  lines,  that  we  are  settling  back  again  into 
our  sober  ancient  ways,  such  as  they  were  be- 
fore you  and  Miss  Sorn  came  among  us :  which 
I  am  right  glad  of,  because  it  was  really  a  re- 
volutionary time  while  you  were  here,  but  now 
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that  you  and  she  are  away,  we  are  rid  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  therefore,  having 
no  more  to  say, 

"  I  remain  till  death, 

"  Your  loving  Sister, 

"Bab.  Palmer. 

"  N.B.  Be  sure  and  don't  forget  the  English 
bacon-ham  which  you  promised  to  send  the 
master,  my  husband,  for  you  know  he  is  a  most 
particular  man  about  any  nice  dainty  on  which 
his  heart  is  set.  Likewise  I  would  be  obliged 
to  you,  if  you  can  buy  for  me  a  remnant  or 
two  of  black  silk  to  make  aprons ;  and  if  the 
same  box  would  hold  it,  I  would  be  much  obli- 
gated for  a  frail  of  Smyrna  figs,  a  basket  of 
Barcelona  preserves,  a  pot  of  anchovy- paste, 
which  you  said  was  such  a  fine  relishing  thing, 
with  any  other  delicacy  of  the  season  that  you 
think  would  be  an  agreeable  compliment ;  for  I 
would  like  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  mortify 
Miss  Ruart  for  her  Botny  Baying  with  some 
sample  of  the  kingdom  of  opulence  that  you 
have  at  last  come  to,  and  also  to  give  Mrs. 
Keckle,  the  Minister's  wife,   a   preeing  of  the 
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good  things,  just  on  account  of  her  Antie  re- 
lationship  to  Miss  Sorn.  John  M'Glashum, 
Mrs.  ChricWs  servant-man,  will  call  for  the 
box  sometime  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
before  the  family  come  back  from  town. 
They  intend  setting  off  to  spend  the  winter  in 
London  on  Pace-Monday,  when  I  will  write 
you  of  all  the  particulars  here  at  that  time." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  apology  for  an 
old  man  being  misanthropical.  The  longer  we 
live,  the  more  we  see  to  make  us  indulgent  to 
the  errors  of  others,  and  to  encourage  us  in 
thinking  well  of  our  species.  No  doubt  great 
mistakes  are  committed  ;  defects  arising  from 
the  inconclusiveness  of  the  laws,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  causes,  all  tend  to  make  us  dissatis- 
fied with  the  existing  frame  and  system  of  the 
world — if  we  are  young.  But  how  look  these 
things,  when  our  locks  have  grown  grey,  and 
our  eyes  have  become  dim  ? 

It  is  only  the  single-eyed-  -those  who  walk 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  and  who  see  but 
one  side  of  the  shield ;  those  who  regard  man 
in  his  individual  capacity  only,  and  who  seek 
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not  to  know  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
the  race,  that  imagine  him  in  all  situations  to 
be  invidious  and  deceitful ;  but  the  poor 
passive  shuttlecock  of  Fortune  has  as  little  to 
do  with  his  own  acts  and  career,  as  the  fea- 
thered thing  which  oscillates  between  the  bat- 
tledoors. 

Of  all  the  modifications  of  intelligence  which 
variegate  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  man  is  the 
only  one  that  may  be  led  to  improve  his  nature ; 
others  may  be  taught  infinite  actions  by  rote 
and  habitude,  but  he,  of  all  the  races  that  ani- 
mate creation,  is  alone  endowed  with  the  power 
to  choose — not  his  motives,  but  his  course.  He 
may  not  in  his  frailty  be  able  to  determine  the 
issue  of  his  actions,  but  he,  the  paragon  of  ani- 
mals, alone  apprehends  that  guilt  is  the  cause 
of  evils  independent  of  punishment,  and  that 
it  deteriorates  the  power  of  becoming  happy, 
while  yet,  at  the  same  time,  its  consequences 
grow  into  a  motive  to  cultivate  good.  In  himself 
man  may  feel  the  universal  alloy,  but  he  it  is 
who  has  alone  the  glory  to  know  that  fol- 
lowing the  guide  vouchsafed,  may  extinguish 
evil :   what  else,  indeed,  than  the  faculty  to  dis- 
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cern  the  beauty  of  virtue  makes  the  difference 
between  the  dog  and  his  master  ? 

In  a  loose  rumination  of  this  kind,  Buxton 
was  sitting  in  his  chamber,  during  the  evening 
after  he  had  brought  the  shattered  residue  of 
Mr.  Hyams  from  the  Rose  and  Crown.  He 
felt  within  himself  a  glow  of  self-satisfaction,  as 
he  thought  of  the  resolution  with  which  he  had 
himself  withstood  the  desire  to  question  Mrs. 
Ruedens  respecting  the  horror  and  ecstasy  in 
her  lady's  mind  ;  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hyams 
also  presented  a  fair  and  beautiful  page  of  be- 
nevolence to  his  contemplation,  in  contrast  to 
the  records  and  chronicle  of  the  selfishness 
which  from  the  beginning  has  been  imputed 
to  the  natural  dispositions  of  man. 

While  in  this  gracious  humour  with  the 
world,  one  of  Lord  Errington's  grooms  came  to 
him  with  a  note,  written  by  the  Dowager,  en- 
treating him  to  come  to  her  without  delay. 

It  was  wildly  worded  ;  she  spoke  of  the 
injury  she  had  done  to  him  and  others ;  she 
entreated  him  to  come  instantly ;  she  declared 
herself  under  the  influence  of  a  dreadful  malady, 
and  that  she  could  not  die  in  peace  until  she 
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had  seen  him ;  she  implored  him  to  come. 
There  was  pathos  and  eloquence  and  madness 
too  in  every  line. 

It  smote  him  with  a  tender  and  remorseful 
consternation ;  what  had  he  done  that  she 
should  address  him  with  such  vehement  en- 
treaty ?  But  all  he  could  learn  from  the  ser- 
vant was,  that  she  had  been  suddenly  seized 
with  some  extraordinary  illness  which  the  doc- 
tors could  not  describe ;  that  the  household, 
as  well  as  the  family,  were  interdicted  from 
entering  her  bed-room  ;  and  that  her  cries  were 
as  one  in  torment,  and  heard  by  all  the  house. 

"  Yet  at  times,"  said  the  man,  "  she  is  calm ; 
and  she  wrote  the  letter  with  her  own  hand, 
but  ever  and  anon  the  fit  comes  back,  and  is 
every  new  time  wilder." 

"  How  long  has  she  been  so  ?" 

"  Since  that  evening  you  were  with  us  ;  but 
the  intervals  are  always  growing  less,  and  the 
fits  becoming  more  violent.  She  will  soon  be 
constantly  delirious,  it  is  thought :  for  huma- 
nity, good  Sir,  do  come  with  me." 

"  In  such  distraction,  what  can  I  do  ? — I 
rather  should  stay  away." 
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"  No,  no,  she  cries  for  you  as  one  steeped  to 
the  ears  in  misery.  She  cries  out — I  heard  her 
myself  shriek,  that  some  dreadful  thing  has 
come  to  take  her  hence,  which  only  you  can 
save  her  from." 

"  This  is  mere  rave  and  imagination,"  cried 
Buxton,  "  the  frenzy  of  a  fever — I  ought  not 
to  go  with  you — I  will  not  go." 

"  Oh,  Sir  !  come — I  beseech  you  to  come — ■ 
she  could  not  be  in  such  agony  on  the  rack  ; 
she  is  in  hell,  and  cries  for  you  to  help  her." 

The  frightful  energy  of  this  entreaty  made 
our  hero  start  up  from  his  seat. 

"  Is  no  one  with  her  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  None  !  old  Nurse  was  sent  off  last  night. 
The  doctors  will  have  none  to  be  with  her  that 
my  lady  knows.  They  say,  strange  faces  stay 
the  rashness  of  her  outcries.  Thrice  have  they 
changed  her  nurses ;  and  the  last  that  came 
from  her,  shuddered  that  delirium  could  think 
the  things  she  said." 

"  What  things  ?" 

"  Stop  not,  Sir,  to  ask  me,  but  come ;  the 
young  ladies  entreat — every  one  in  the  house 
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craves  you  to  come.     We  think  you  are  to  be 
our  Lord  again,  come." 

There  was  an  energy  in  the  manner  of  this 
request  that  made  Buxton  unable  to  move  ;  his 
heart  beat,  his  knees  trembled,  and  scarcely 
articulate,  he  cried, 

"  What  does  she  dread  ?" 

"Damnation!11  was  the  emphatic  reply  of 
the  poor  fellow.  "  We  did  not  think,  Sir,  you 
were  so  hard-hearted  ;M  and  ashamed  as  it  were 
of  the  word,  he  flung  himself  in  a  chair  unbid- 
den. The  reluctance  of  Buxton  was  at  once 
dissolved,  and  snatching  his  hat  he  bade  him 
follow. 

The  groom,  however,  instantly  rushed  past 
him,  and  before  he  could  reach  the  Temple- 
gate  was  there  with  a  hackney-coach.  No 
time  was  now  lost.  The  steps  were  down,  our 
hero  inside,  and  the  groom  beside  the  driver  in 
an  instant.  The  coach  in  the  same  instant 
drove  off  with  the  vehemence  of  a  fire-engine ; 
but  before  it  reached  Errington-house  all  was 
still.  A  crowd,  however,  stood  awe-struck  be- 
fore  the   door.      Shrieks  and    cries    had   been 
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heard,  lights  were  frequently  seen  passing  to 
and  fro  within,  and  the  carriages  of  three 
doctors  were  so  drawn  up  at  the  door  that 
the  hackney-coach  could  not  advance. 

Some  in  the  crowd  said  the  master  of  the 
house  had  shot  himself;  others,  that  the  lady 
had  gone  mad  with  bite  of  her  lapdog;  but 
the  common  report  was,  that  she  had  caught 
fire  and  was  burnt  to  death.  All  without  were 
in  horror,  and  before  Buxton  entered  she  was 
dead  :  her  wretched  frame  was  unable  to  with- 
stand the  mental  storm  ;  she  had  burst  a  vital 
blood-vessel ;  and  when  he  flew  into  her  apart- 
ment, she  was  lying  on  her  couch  a  corpse, 
the  blood  streaming  on  the  floor,  and  the  doc- 
tors standing  dejected  around. 

What  agony  brought  on  the  dreadful  gust 
and  whirlwind  that  destroyed  her  was  never 
known.  The  physicians  called  it  a  crisis,  and 
said  that  no  art  or  medicine  could  mitigate  or 
assuage  it. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Whatever  was  the  motive  by  which  Lady 
Errington  had  been  moved  to  require,  in  so 
earnest  a  manner,  the  attendance  of  our  hero  at 
her  death-bed,  we  have  seen  that  he  arrived  too 
late.  When  he  left  her  chamber,  and  joined 
the  family  in  the  drawing-room,  whither  they 
sent  for  him  to  come,  he  appeared,  however, 
far  more  affected  than  it  was  supposed  he  could 
possibly  feel  at  the  event.  They  knew  that 
while  she  professed  to  have  been  his  mother, 
she  had  never  bestowed  on  him  those  generous 
and  unpremeditated  caresses  which  spring  spon- 
taneously from  the  parent's  heart,  and  that 
he  had  in  consequence  always  regarded  her 
with  a  feeling  more  allied  to  dread  than  reve- 
rence, or  filial  love,  even  in  the  freest  hours  of 
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his  boyhood.  Their  surprise  was  the  greater 
to  observe  him,  as  they  deemed  it,  in  such  deep 
distress.  Each  of  the  sisters,  who  still  regarded 
him  with  familiar  affection,  equally  wondered  to 
see  him  so  much  more  affected  than  themselves ; 
for  in  such  solemn  occurrences  offended  nature 
will  assert  her  jurisdiction. 

The  ill-fated  lady  had  never  been  to  either  of 
her  daughters  a  true  and  consistent  mother ; 
and  thus  their  regret  was  chastened,  or  more 
justly  it  may  be  said,  hardened,  by  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  her  caprice  and  violence  had 
taught  them  to  regard  her.  Yet  she  was  not 
without  magnificent  virtues ;  and  had  her  pas- 
sions not  been  goaded  by  other  causes  than  her 
own  feelings,  she  possessed  all  that  warmth  and 
energy  of  character  which  might  have  made 
her  in  life  beloved,  and  in  death  lamented. 
When,  however,  they  described  to  him  the 
rhapsodies  to  which  she  had  abandoned  herself, 
from  the  time  of  his  interview  with  her  on  the 
evening  he  had  dined  with  them,  they  remarked 
that  his  apparent  sorrow  assumed  a  new  form  : 
his  first  emotion  had  been  the  natural  effect  of 
contemplating  the  features  distorted  by  death 
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of  a  fellow  mortal,  who  still  had  some  habitual 
claim  on  his  respect,  and  his  appearance  was  in 
consequence  pensive  and  oppressed ;  but  their 
descriptions  of  her  agonies  made  him  shudder 
with  something  that  partook  of  aversion  sub- 
dued with  sadness;  his  complexion  changed 
into  a  pallid  hue,  the  tears  that  glistened  in 
his  eyes  became,  as  it  were,  suddenly  dried  up, 
and  with  a  strange  and  frightful  aspect,  he 
exclaimed,  with  an  accent  of  appalling  energy, 
"  Heaven  be  merciful !"  as  if  he  thought  some 
dreadful  retribution  had  come  to  pass.  Grief, 
or  any  thing  like  the  mingled  pity  and  sorrow 
attached  to  it,  had  evidently  no  part  in  his  feel- 
ing, but  something  more  awful.  We  shall  not, 
however,  draw  too  largely  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  reader. 

The  distress  of  Buxton  was  indeed  myste- 
rious ;  and  it  was  observed  that  he  never  after 
once  himself  spoke  of  his  ungracious  step-mo- 
ther, nor  heard  her  name  mentioned  without 
trepidation  and  awe. 

Death  is  often  a  great  reconciler  of  family 
feuds  :  it  could  not,  however,  be  said  that  in 
this  case  the  vocation  of  the   universal  peace- 
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maker  was  of  that  kind,  though  it  essentially 
contributed  to  the  intercourse  which  afterwards 
arose  between  Buxton  and  the  Erringtons,  in 
the  course  of  which  many  of  those  enjoyments 
were  restored  to  him  that  habit  had  rendered 
almost  necessary,  but  which  were  taken  away 
when  the  secret  of  his  birth  was  divulged. 

He  soon  discovered  that  the  fatal  authority 
which  Lady  Errington  exercised  over  Maria, 
as  the  child  of  Howard  and  his  wife,  had 
been  of  the  most  disastrous  kind ;  for  though 
the  affection  of  her  Lord  was  obvious  and  un- 
doubted, she  appeared  to  regard  him  with  mani- 
fest indifference.  She  had,  in  fact,  married  from 
mere  obedience,  and  suffered  all  the  misery 
consequent  in  marriage  to  an  union  so  entirely 
without  sentiment  on  her  part  :  even  before  the 
death  of  the  Countess  this  had  been  obvious  to 
the  family ;  and  her  sisters,  particularly  the  eld- 
est, Lady  Agnes,  thought  that,  with  all  the 
seeming  propriety  with  which  she  acted  in 
her  own  house  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Errington, 
there  was  always  an  inexplicable  reserve  about 
her,  and  a  strange  satisfaction  in  going  into 
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public  alone.  But  we  are  proceeding  too  rapid- 
ly in  our  story,  for  it  was  not  until  Buxton 
himself  had  remarked  her  frequent  absence, 
during  his  visits  to  Errington-house,  that  her 
eldest  sister,  Lady  Agnes,  confessed  the  change, 
and  deplored  the  alienation.  We  must,  how- 
ever, retire  from  that  part  of  the  subject  at 
present,  to  consider  what  took  place  the  same 
evening  elsewhere,  as  it  had  no  light  influence 
on  the  happiness  of  another  of  the  three  to 
whom  we  have  perhaps  given  improperly  the 
epithet  of  School-fellows — an  epithet  only  ap- 
plied to  those  who  are  educated  together  at 
those  preparatory  seminaries,  whose  lighter  in- 
timacies precede  the  more  durable  friendships 
of  college  life. 

But  we  cannot  quit  this  important  stage  of 
the  narrative,  without  observing  how  curiously 
one  circumstance  was  father  to  another,  seem- 
ingly the  most  adverse  to  the  consummation 
which  they  were  at  the  very  time  administering 
to  produce.  "  Bode  of  a  golden  gown,"  says  the 
Scotch  proverb,  "  and  ye  '11  get  the  sleeve  of 
it ;"  meaning  that  high  aims,  though  they  may 
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not  attain  their  whole  great  object,  will,  ne- 
vertheless, reach  a  portion.  Thus  we  see  in 
what  way  the  singular  destiny  of  Stanley  Bux- 
ton was  working  towards  something  similar  to 
the  result  that  was  expected  to  arise  when  he 
was  surreptitiously  laid  in  the  lordly  cradle ; 
but  we  must  now  for  some  time  bid  him  adieu, 
only  adding  one  little  immaterial  circumstance 
which  occurred  at  the  time  of  renewing  his 
intercourse  with  the  Erringtons. 

Mr.  Hyams,  who  had  been  so  shocked  at 
the  news  of  Miss  Ingleton's  death,  never  re- 
covered ;  but  Buxton  felt  upon  himself  an 
obligation  to  see  that  his  helpless  age  was  pro- 
perly nursed,  and  accordingly  took  a  house  in 
an  airy  part  of  the  west-end  of  the  town,  and 
lived  with  him  himself.  In  this  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  thereby  was  entitled  to  any  pe- 
culiar praise ;  for  the  old  man  retained  so  much 
of  judgment  and  recollection,  as  to  complete  a 
deed,  the  holograph  sketch  of  which  he  had 
given  to  our  hero,  as  already  mentioned,  when 
they  met  so  accidentally  at  the  Rose  and  Crown, 
and  by  that  deed  he  had  bequeathed  to  his  chil- 
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dren  by  Miss  Ingleton  (should  their  marriage 
be  completed)  an  affluent  fortune. 

But  we  must  solicit  the  kind  attention  of 
the  courteous  reader  te  the  circumstances 
which  took  place  elsewhere,  and  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

During  the  absence  of  Buxton  from  his 
chambers,  Mr.  Franks  called,  and  not  finding 
him  at  home,  proceeded  towards  Drury-lane, 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  play ;  but 
after  passing  through  Temple  Bar,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  a  crowd  on  the  pavement,  occasioned 
by  a  hubbub  of  carriages,  from  one  of  which 
a  female  voice  was  screaming  at  its  utmost 
pitch.  He  ran  to  the  spot  to  render  the 
lady  assistance,  and  extricated  both  her  and 
another  with  her  from  their  peril.  It  was 
Miss  Sorn  and  Mrs.  Howard ;  they  had  that 
evening  arrived  at  the  Bull-and-Mouth  from 
Scotland,  and  were  proceeding  in  a  hackney- 
coach  to  an  hotel  in  Jermyn-street. 

Nothing  could  exceed  their  gratitude  for  the 
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service  he  had  rendered  :  Miss  Sorn  in  parti- 
cular called  him  her  deliverer ;  told  him  that  a 
minute  later  and  they  had  been  crushed  to 
death  ;  declared  him  the  preserver  of  her  life, 
and  looked  unutterable  things ;  indeed,  was  in 
her  gratitude  so  excessive,  that  Mrs.  Howard  be- 
came uneasy,  not  perceiving  that  they  had  been 
exactly  in  so  much  danger  as  Miss  Sorn  assur- 
ed him. 

When  Mr.  Franks  recovered  from  the  daz- 
zling of  the  shop-lights,  he  recognized  the  party, 
and  immediately  made  himself  known,  offering 
to  see  them  safe  to  their  hotel ;  accordingly,  as 
the  confusion  in  the  street  abated,  he  summoned 
their  coach  to  the  door  and  went  into  it  with 
them. 

Knowing  where  they  had  been,  he  inquired 
minutely  respecting  all  his  acquaintances  at 
Gowans,  and  particularly  concerning  his  amia- 
ble friend  Miss  Sibilla  Ruart.  Mrs.  Howard 
seemed  disposed  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  to 
keep  him  in  conversation  as  they  passed  along 
the  Strand,  but  still  the  gratitude  of  Miss  Sorn 
was  overflowing,  and  language  was  bankrupt 
in  expressions  adequate  to  convey  a  just  sense 
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of  her  admiration,  as  she  called  it,  of  his  heroic 
presence  of  mind. 

Besides,  possibly,  something  of  a  natural  dis- 
taste at  the  hyperbolical,   Mrs.   Howard  had 
perhaps  other  reasons  for  not  being  altogether 
comfortable  at  hearing  the    reiterated   thanks- 
giving and  Te  Deums  of  Miss  Sorn,  and  cer- 
tainly Franks  was  not  long  in  observing  their 
warmth  as  well  as   their  exaggeration  ;   but  it 
could  not  be  said  that  they  produced  upon  him 
the  full  effect  that  Mrs.  Howard  apprehended ; 
he   was,    however,    amused,    and   before   they 
reached  the  hotel,  so  deeply  affected,  that  he 
squeezed  the  hand  of  Miss  Sorn  in  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory manner  to  her.     "  Pity  melts  the  mind 
to  love" — and  such  had  been  the  distress  and 
terror  from  which  she  had  been  rescued,  that 
his  mind  was  softened  to  the  tenderest  sympa- 
thy.    Having  seen   them   safe  in  a  parlour  of 
THE    BRITISH,    he    wished    them   good-night, 
promising,  to  the  pathetic  solicitations  of  Miss 
Sorn,  to  call  in  the  morning. 

He  was  only  diverted  by  this  adventure,  and 
amused  by  the  romantic  tints  and  touches  with 
which  she  endeavoured  to  exalt  and  adorn  it. 
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But  she  herself  was  never  so  enamoured  ;  all 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  she  could  only 
speak  of  his  spirit  and  enterprise,  till  at  last 
Mrs.  Howard,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  af- 
fliction of  her  tediousness,  which  she  incessant- 
ly bestowed  upon  her,  said  seriously  that  she 
overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature,  in  the  ful- 
some manner  with  which  she  made  a  midge  a 
mountain,  for  an  act  of  very  common  civility. 
As  delicacy  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Miss  Sorn 
herself,  the  weak  point  of  her  character,  this 
rudeness  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Howard  was  no- 
thing short  of  absolute  assault  and  battery. 

"  A  blow  from  your  hand,"  said  she,  "  would 
have  been  gentleness  to  this  ;  and  I  don't  know, 
Mrs.  Howard,  by  what  title  you  assume  to 
yourself  the  right  of  regulating  my  sensibility. 
We  are  both  of  us  under  everlasting  obligations 
to  Mr.  Franks,  who  is  certainly  not  only  one 
of  the  politest  gentlemen  I  have  ever  met 
with,  but  of  a  most  genteel  figure.11 

"  I  don't  see,"  replied  Mrs.  Howard,  "  that 
we  are  under  any  great  obligations  to  his  gen- 
teel figure." 

"  Every  one  to  their  taste,"  said  Miss  Sorn, 
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pettishly ;  "  but  for  my  part,  I  think  a  hand- 
some benefactor  adds  gracefulness  to  favours." 

"  So  it  would  seem  in  your  eyes,  Miss  Sorn; 
but  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  an  ado  about 
opening  a  coach-door." 

"  We  might,  however,  have  been  long 
enough  in  jeopardy  before  some  body  would 
have  done  as  much  for  me." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it ;  for  every  one  has  more 
sense  than  to  think  the  risk  we  ran  was  so 
great  that  you  magnify  so  much." 

"  I  but  speak  the  simple  eloquence  of  feel- 
ing; and  whatever  you  may  think,  Mrs.  How- 
ard, the  chivalric  bravery  of  Mr.  Franks  has 
made  an  indelible  impression." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it ;  you  have  a  susceptible 
heart." 

"  You  are  satirical,  Mrs.  Howard ;  but " 

"  Well,  Miss  Sorn  ?" 

"  I  was  not  speaking,  Mrs.  Howard." 

"  You  are  an  extraordinary  young  lady." 

"  I  am  happy  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Howard." 

Alarmed  at  these  evident  indications  of  a 
quarrel,   Mrs.  Howard  began  to  draw  in  her 
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horns,  and  said,  with  what  she  intended  should 
be  a  smile  of  conciliation, 

"  I  think,  my  dear  Miss  Sorn,  we  are  mak- 
ing a  great  deal  too  much  of  this  affair.'" 

"  You  may,11  replied  the  offended  young 
lady ;  "  but  what  does  it  signify  to  me  what 
you  make  of  it  ?11 

"  I  think  we  had  better  drop  the  subject.11 

"  As  you  please,  Mrs.  Howard.1' 

"  Nay,  nay,  Miss  Sorn ;  come,  don't  take 
amiss  what  I  have  been  saying.1' 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Howard,  'tis  of  no  conse- 
quence to  me  what  you  have  been  saying.11 

"  Really,  Miss  Sorn,  after  having  come  so 
delightfully  from  Scotland  together,  I  did  not 
expect  this.11 

"  What  did  you  expect,  Mrs.  Howard  ?" 

'*  Nay,  then,  if  you  are  determined  to  be 
offended  with  me,  I  shall  retire  for  the  night." 

"  As  you  please,  Mrs.  Howard.11 

"  Can  I  believe  my  ears  ?  is  Miss  Sorn  in 
earnest?  Well—1' 

The  young  lady  happened  to  be  sitting  near 
the  bell-pull,  and  without  any  farther  observa- 
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tion  rang  ;  when  the  waiter  came,  she  requested 
him  to  send  the  chambermaid  to  Mrs.  How- 
ard, and  at  the  same  moment  said  with  an  em- 
phatic complaisance  beaming  from  all  her  fea- 
tures to  that  astonished  lady, 

"  Good  night !" 

Mrs.  Howard  felt  that  she  had  a  great  stake 
at  issue,  and  therefore  resolutely  overcoming 
her  astonishment,  replied, 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  this  is  carrying  the 
joke  too  far;  I  had  no  intention  to  disturb 
you." 

"  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  imperti- 
nent if  you  had."" 

At  this  moment  the  chambermaid  enter- 
ed, and  not  to  expose  to  her  that  there  was 
any  difference  between  them,  Mrs.  Howard 
said, 

"  Bong  repo,  Miss  Sorn." 

But  the  young  lady,  instead  of  making  any 
answer,  rose,  and  began  to  hum  an  air,  which 
nonchalance  completely  overset  the  prudence 
of  Mrs.  Howard,  and  though  she  had  not 
words  at  hand  to  express  her  indignation,  she 
gave  an  impassioned  stamp  with  her  foot,  and 
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grinning  with  vexation,  shook  her  head  and 
her  elevated  hand. 

Miss  Sorn,  delighted  to  see  her  reduced  to 
this  state,  said  with  a  kind  of  condoling  equa- 
nimity, 

"  Chambermaid,  you  will  be  kind  to  that 
unfortunate  old  lady.11 

The  adjective  of  old  was  rather  spiteful,  for 
Mrs.  Howard  was  no  more  than  of  a  certain 
age. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Franks  had  returned 
home,  and  although  he  was  still  a  good  deal 
amused  with  the  incident  of  the  night,  the 
absurdity  of  our  heroine's  conduct  in  the  coach 
rather  disposed  him  to  laugh  at  her,  than  to 
feel  anything  like  distaste.  Franks,  indeed, 
was  light-hearted,  and  not  apt  to  be  vividly 
impressed  with  many  little  flights  and  pecu- 
liarities disagreeable  to  men  of  graver  habits  ; 
moreover,  Miss  Sorn,  with  all  her  faults  and 
affectation,  possessed  an  odd  kind  of  talent,  and 
considerable  personal  attractions  ;  besides,  she 
had  the  prospect  of  a  large  fortune,  which  in 
his  opinion  more  than  counterbalanced  all  her 
eccentricities.     In  fact,  although  neither  sordid 
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nor  prodigal,  he  had  a  very  judicious  worldly 
opinion  of  the  worth  of  wealth,  and  it  was  a 
common  occasional  saying  of  his,  that  there 
was  no  female  grace  equal  to  the  embonpoint 
of  a  good  fortune. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Howard  expected  that 
the  squall  of  the  preceding  night  would  be 
entirely  subsided,  and  had  planned  for  the 
operation  of  the  day  various  visits :  among 
others,  she  intended  to  call  at  her  son's  cham- 
bers, in  the  hope  that  by  inviting  to  tea,  he 
would  come,  and  would  from  thence  be  in- 
duced to  run  upon  an  inclined  plane  into  her 
ulterior  project.  She  was  not  quite  certain 
where  at  this  time  her  husband  lodged ;  whe- 
ther he  was  at  the  house  still  from  which  he  had 
written  to  her  in  Scotland,  or  had  moved  into 
other  lodgings,  which  he  told  her  he  would  have 
ready  for  her  reception.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
troubles  in  the  execution  of  so  many  things,  but 
still  she  was  gay,  and  anticipated  nothing  but 
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a  kind  of  bustling  enjoyment :  but  how  great 
was  her  surprise,  when,  on  entering  the  sitting- 
room,  she  found  Miss  Sorn  already  there,  with 
writing  materials  before  her,  and,  by  her  ap- 
pearance, evidently  prepared  for  a  journey. 
This  was  not  exactly  the  scene  she  expected  to 
see ;  but  still,  with  characteristic  address,  she 
affected  not  to  observe  any  thing  particular, 
and,  with  an  easy  pleasantry,  wished  Miss  Sorn 
good-morrow.  The  young  lady  at  the  time 
was  looking  upwards,  with  the  end  of  her  pen 
on  her  lip,  meditating  on  some  appropriate 
phrase  which  she  required  in  her  letter,  and 
took  no  notice  of  her  companion's  civil  salutation. 
Mrs.  Howard,  however,  determined  not  to  be 
discomposed  by  a  trifle,  walked  towards  the  fire, 
rubbing  her  hands,  as  if  she  were  colder  than 
she  felt,  saying — 

"  I  really  wonder,  my  dear,  how  ye  can  hold 
a  pen  in  such  a  cold  morning ;  my  fingers,  I 
declare,  are  icicles." 

Still  Miss  Sorn  made  no  remark. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  resumed  Mrs.  Howard, 
"  that  I  may  order  in  breakfast  ?" 

"  I  have  done  so/1  replied  Miss  Julia,  as  if 
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the  phrase  had  been  a  parenthesis  in  her  writ- 
ing. Mrs.  Howard,  seeing  clearly  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  affect  that  she  did  not  perceive 
her  anger,  said — 

"  I  hope  nothing  which  passed  last  night  has 
offended  you,  that  you  still  seem  so  displeased, 
Miss  Julia?" 

"  I  am  writing  a  letter,"  was  all  the  answer. 

"  So  I  see,  but  I  never  saw  you  so  reserved 

before." 

"  Mrs.  Howard,"  replied  the  young  lady, 
laying  down  her  pen,  and  turning  round,  look- 
ing her  full  in  the  face,  with  an  air  that  would 
have  encreased  the  dignity  of  any  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  all  her  ruffles  and  pearls — 
"  Mrs.  Howard,  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of 
continuing  that  familiarity,  which  was  well 
enough  in  travelling  to  pass  the  time  !" 

This  was  a  point-blank  shot  in  the  very 
bull's  eye,  and  to  parry  it  was  impossible  :  but 
Mrs.  Howard  very  soon  mustered  fortitude 
enough  to  say — 

"  That,  I.   suppose,  Miss  Sorn,  depends  on 

yourself." 

"  I   should  think  it  does,  Ma'am,"  said  the 
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young    lady,   in   the   sweetest   manner  imagi- 
nable. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  her  companion,  imi- 
tating her  equanimity  and  indifference,  "  let 
it  be  so ;  but  I  was  wishing  to  know  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  you,  should  I  ask  Stanley 
Buxton  to  take  tea  with  us  this  evening." 

"  I  thought,  Mrs.  Howard,"  said  the  young 
lady,  in  a  deep  severe  tragic  tone,  "  that  you 
would  have  spared  my  blushes ;  how  can  you 
expect  that  any  young  woman,  and  especially 
one  of  my  delicate  nerves,  would  expose  herself 
to  a  gentleman,  after  she  had  given  him  such  a 
decided  denial  as  I  have  done  ?" 

"  When  did  you  do  that  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Howard. 

"  I  am  not  to  be  cross-questioned,  Madam, 
by  you  ;  but,  though  you  are  so  exceedingly 
polite  as  to  invite  me,  I  regret  that  my  deter- 
mination to  proceed  this  day,  if  possible,  towards 
Errington,  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  join  your 
agreeable  party." 

"  Party  !  is  not  this  the  very  arrangement 
that  we  proposed  to  ourselves  on  the  road,  to 
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bring    you    and    Stanley    Buxton    again    to- 
gether?" 

"  We  talked  of  many  foolish  things,  no 
doubt,  as  we  travelled  together,  and  might 
have  said  something  about  that  among  other 
topics  ;  but  I  beg  to  let  you  know  that  Julia 
Sorn  upon  the  great  North  Road,  is  a  very 
different  personage  from  Julia  Sorn  in  London, 
the  only  daughter  of  Doctor  Sorn,  of  Erring- 
ton.  It  is  painful,  Mrs.  Howard,  to  be  thus 
obliged  to  remind  you  of  the  distinction, — there 
is  some  difference  between  us  now." 

"  I  see,"  replied  Mrs.  Howard,  "  that  there 
is  a  very  great  difference ;  but,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  trifling  lockage  of  the  wheel  last 
night,  possibly  it  might  have  been  less." 

"  These  insinuations,  Madam,  you  have  no 
right  to  make." 

"  That  is  very  true ;  but,  if  Mr.  Franks  had 
not  played  Don  Quixote  to  you,  and  Sancho 
to  me,  neither  of  us  had  been  this  morning  in 
such  an  enchanted  castle." 

At  this  moment  the  waiter  brought  in  break- 
fast,   but  with  only  one  tea-cup,  which   Mrs. 
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Howard  observing,  bit  her  lips,  while  Miss 
Sorn  said — 

"  I  supposed,  as  you  were  late  in  coming 
down,  Ma'am,  that  you  would  have  breakfasted 
in  your  own  room;  however,  since  you  have  join- 
ed me  in  time,  the  waiter  will  bring  another  cup." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Howard  could  dis- 
guise to  herself  that  a  rupture  was  intended ; 
and,  in  consequence,  she  drew  her  tongue  from 
its  scabbard,  and  flourished  it  with  amazing 
intrepidity. 

"  I  think  I  shall  not,"  said  she,  tartly, 
"  breakfast  with  you  ;  my  own  company  is  to 
me  quite  as  pleasant.  Waiter,  tell  the  cham- 
bermaid that  I  shall  breakfast  in  my  own 
room.  I  did  not  expect,"  she  added,  address- 
ing Miss  Sorn,  "  that  Mr.  Franks  would  call  so 
early,  notwithstanding  the  great  encouragement 
you  gave  him  to  come." 

At  this  point  the  waiter  retired,  and  Miss 
Julia,  burning  with  indignation,  retorted, 

"  Some  people  think  that  others  cannot  see 
as  far  as  they  do ;  now  really,  Mrs.  Howard, 
do  you  think  that  I  have  been  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  into  the  very  bottom  of  your  mercenary 
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motives  with  me  ?  Whatever  I  may  think,  or 
Mr.  Franks  may  do,  is  no  business  of  yours ; 
and  as  for  Stanley  Buxton,  he  has  got  his  mit- 
timus already  ;  all,  therefore,  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  you  will  apply  to  my  father  for  the  half  of 
our  expenses  to  London." 

"  The  half !  would  I  have  come  in  the  half 
of  a  post-chaise  such  a  journey  on  my  own 
account !  No,  Miss ;  your  father  shall  pay  the 
whole  expense,  and  me  a  compliment  for  being 
your  keeper,  which  he  well  knows  you  stand  so 
much  in  need  of." 

At  these  words  the  young  lady  burst  into 
tears,  and  said,  as  beautifully  as  if  she  had  been 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble  herself, 

"  Ah  me,  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  learn  ! 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 

"  Love  !  if  two  coach-wheels  embracing  one 
another  was  love." 

"  Sordid  woman,  avaunt,  and  quit  my  sight !" 

Mrs.  Howard,  with  the  most  provoking  cool- 
ness, replied  with  the  same  theatric  energy, 

"  Thy  bones  are  marrowless  ;  there  is  no 
speculation  in  those  eyes  that  thou  dost  glare 
with." 
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The  vanquished  young  lady,  unable  to  barb 
her  expressions  with  sufficient  indignation, 
stretched  herself  out  in  hysterics,  and  drummed 
with  her  heels,  as  her  custom  was  in  those  ecsta- 
sies to  which  she  was  occasionally  subject.  The 
noise  alarmed  the  whole  house ;  but  Mrs.  How- 
ard, not  having  the  same  motive  to  conceal  the 
truth  that  Mrs.  Keckle  had  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, and  knowing  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  artifice  in  this  panic,  told  the  different  peo- 
ple and  servants  that  came  into  the  room,  calm- 
ly, that  it  was  only  a  morning  fit  of  the  vapours, 
which  poor  dear  Miss  was  subject  to,  and  that 
they  had  as  well  retire,  for  she  would  soon 
again  be  in  her  senses. 

The  intruders  accordingly  withdrew,  and 
Mrs.  Howard  rose  to  follow  them,  but  just  as 
she  was  quitting  the  room,  Miss  Julia,  forgetful 
alike  of  all  sentiment  and  delicacy,  pursued 
her  with  clenched  hand,  and,  just  as  she  was  on 
the  point  of  escaping,  she  struck  Mr.  Franks 
full  in  the  face,  who  just  then  happened  to  be 
entering.  Mrs.  Howard,  in  consequence,  for 
whom  the  blow  was  intended,  escaped  unhurt. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  French  critics,  and  we  think  Voltaire 
at  the  head  of  them,  have  thought  that  the 
dramatis  personae  of  books  should  be  regulated 
in  their  actions  and  sentiments  by  courtly  eti- 
quettes. Now,  we  are  of  a  very  different  opi- 
nion ;  for  the  world  is  so  universally  artificial, 
that  if  you  do  not  meet  with  the  plain  honesty 
of  natural  feeling  in  novels  and  dramas,  where 
is  it  to  be  found  ? 

This  remark  is  particularly  appropriate  here; 
for  some  of  those  erudite  persons,  to  whom 
our  lucubrations  are  much  indebted  for  ani- 
madversions, will  be  exceedingly  scandalized 
that  we  should  have  violated  the  mode  de  Paris 
of  letters,  by  introducing  such  a  scene  as 
the  foregoing  ;   as  if  the  parterres  and  orange- 
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gardens  of  Naples  and  Catania  were  not  as 
subject  to  earthquakes  as  the  vineyards  and 
corn-fields  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  is  only 
in  the  interchange  of  social  assemblies  that  the 
restrained  manners  of  polite  life,  we  apprehend, 
are  to  be  found ;  and  we  apprehend,  also,  that 
wherever  passion  is  excited,  or  temper  pro- 
voked, the  highest  is  very  much  like  the  lowest 
— a  fact  pretty  well  illustrated  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Princess  of  Barreith,  and  the  daily  po- 
lice reports ;  however,  we  shall  not  at  present 
enter  into  any  farther  disquisition  on  this  ab- 
struse subject,  but  return  to  our  story. 

Mrs.  Howard  escaped  the  blow  as  described, 
and  Mr.  Franks  came  into  the  room,  rubbing 
his  face,  with  the  tear  in  his  eye,  and  yet  most 
irreverently  laughing.  Miss  Sorn  was  stand- 
ing like  a  waxen  statue,  with  a  red  face  and 
glittering,  fiery  eyes ;  at  last  she  said, 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Franks,  it  was  intended  for  Mrs. 
Howard." 

"  Well,  if  so/1  replied  he,  "  you  need  not 
have  struck  so  hard ;  and  'tis  lucky  that  you  are 
not  yet  my  wife,  or  perhaps  I  should  have 
retaliated." 
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"  That  Howard,1'  replied  Miss  Sorn,  "  is  a 
person  of  no  suavity.1' 

"  And,  upon  my  conscience,11  said  Franks, 
rubbing  his  cheek,  "  I  fear  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  you.  But  what  have  you  quarrelled 
about,  for  I  think  you  have  fairly  entitled  me 
to  ask  the  question  ?" 

And  as  he  said  this,  he  checked  his  familiarity 
a  little,  and  led  her  to  her  chair,  by  which  she 
was  considerably  relieved  from  her  extreme 
embarrassment ;  he  was  not,  however,  in  a  hu- 
mour at  that  time  to  forego  the  indulgence  of 
his  natural  propensity  to  banter,  and  he  in- 
quired again  why  they  had  quarrelled. 

"  I  could  bet,"  said  he,  "  Lombard-street 
to  a  china  orange,  that  I  myself  am  the  cause." 

Miss  Sorn  did  not  immediately  answer,  for 
the  freedom  of  his  address  disconcerted  her, 
especially  as  it  implied  a  superiority  little  in 
accordance  with  her  conception  of  what  should 
be  the  becoming  humility  of  an  admirer;  and 
he  continued, 

"  I  would  advise  you,  Miss  Sorn,  when  next 
you  are  intending  to  do  pugilist,  to  keep  a 
sharper  look-out.     What  would  you  have  said 

VOL.    III.  F 
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had  your  Belcher  douced  the  chops  of  our  aris- 
tocratical  friend,  Mr.  Buxton  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Franks,  is  that  language  fit  for 
any  young  lady  ?" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Sorn,  are  such  favours  fit  for  any 
young  gentleman  ?  But  how  are  you  ?  I  would 
inquire  if  you  have  recovered  from  the  fright 
that  damaged  your  senses  last  night,  had  I  not 
received  such  proof  of  the  state  they  are  in  this 
morning.1' 

By  this  time  Miss  Sorn  had,  in  some  mea- 
sure, cooled  from  her  indignation ;  but  still  she 
felt  herself  so  awkward,  that  she  could  not 
readily  reply  to  his  raillery  ;  though,  at  times, 
able  to  acquit  herself  with  considerable  dex- 
terity at  that  sort  of  shuttlecock.  Franks, 
perceiving  that  he  had  attained  the  whip-hand, 
had  the  generosity  to  restrain  himself  from 
pushing  his  advantage  too  far.  The  incident, 
however,  essentially  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  deal  of  ice  between  them ;  for 
he  had  thus  in  some  measure  been  drawn  into 
a  premature  disclosure  of  the  overture  that 
the  night's  meditation  had  determined  him  to 
make.     Accordingly,  he  inquired  at  once  when 
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she  intended  to  leave  town,  observing  by  her 
dress  that  she  was  prepared  to  resume  her 
journey,  saying,  laughingly,  that  he  intended 
with  her  permission,  to  be  her  companion  in  the 
journey. 

"  You  are  a  bold  man,"  said  she,  "  after 
what  you  have  witnessed  between  me  and  my 
former  companion.11 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  that  ;  but  you  know 
what  took  place  between  you  and  my  old  friend 
Ralston,  when  he  proposed  to  write  to  your 
father.11 

"  How  did  you  know  that  ?" 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  this  very  morning  on 
the  subject.11 

"  And  what  does  he  say  ?" 

"  That  you  behaved  very  absurdly.11 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  that 's  plain ;  and  Miss 
Ruart,  ^hat  does  she  say  ?" 

"  No  good,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  It 
was,  indeed,  too  bad,  Miss  Sorn,  to  take  away 
so  much  money,  as  she  says,  out  of  the  parish, 
which  you  had  almost  as  good  as  brought  into 
it.  But,  Miss  Sorn,  joking  apart,  if  you  will 
permit     me,    I    will    really    seriously    go    with 

F  2 
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you  home,  and  unless  you  forbid  me,  ask  the 
old  gentleman  to  allow  me  to  try  if  I  can  per- 
suade you  to  let  me  take  your  hand.1' 

"  Oh  fie,  Mr.  Franks,  to  mention  such  a 
thing  to  me." 

"  Now,  that  won't  do,"  said  he ;  "  that  is 
not  a  denial  that  I  will  take  ;  it  might  have 
done  very  well  with  rural  simplicity,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  was  with  something  of  the  sort  that  you 
terrified  the  love-sick  swain  of  Gowans  ;  I  am 
made  of  sterner  stuff." 

"  It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Franks,  to  believe 
that  you  can  be  in  earnest ;  consider  the  short- 
ness of  our  acquaintance,  and  such  a  conversa- 
tion, so  unlike  the  solemn  prelude  to  such  an 
affecting — " 

"  Poh,  poh  !"  said  he,  "  if  you  insist  that 
I  should  go  down  on  my  knees,  and  sigh  and 
pray,  that  is  no  difficult  matter  :  and  I  believe 
there  are  occasionally  such  ceremonies  per- 
formed in  a  business  of  the  sort  like  that  which 
we  are  now  discussing ;  but  between  a  pair 
of  plain,  sensible  turtle-doves,  like  you  and 
me,  we  may  dispense  with  such  cooing." 

"  You    are  almost    a   stranger    to  me,   Mr. 
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Franks ;"  and  remembering  at  that  moment 
the  counselling  she  had  received  from  her 
aunt,  not  to  make  herself  too  cheap,  she  diplo- 
matically bridled  up  a  little,  adding,  "  I  think 
we  should  be  better  acquainted  with  each 
other  before  talking  in  so  light  a  manner  on 
so  grave  a  subject." 

"  That  is  very  judicious,  Miss  Sorn  ;  and 
I  am  of  the  same  opinion  :  I  have  no  idea 
of  marrying  you  at  once ;  I  wish,  with  your 
father's  permission,  that  we  should  previously 
become  better  known  to  each  other;  but  if 
he  refuse  his  consent,  we  can  then  talk  of 
Gretna-Green  ;  and  if  he  give  it,  I  shall  allow 
you  all  reasonable  time  to  buy  dresses  and 
make  the  other  wedding  preparations." 

"  You  talk,  Sir,  as  if  no  other  consent  were 
necessary  than  my  father's :  mine,  Sir,  is  of 
some  little  consequence  in  this  affair." 

"  Dear  me  !  so  it  is  ;  I  quite  forgot  that." 

"  I  never  heard  in  all  my  life,"  replied  Miss 
Sorn,  "  such  consummate  assurance." 

"  Didn't  you    tell   me   last    night  that  you 
considered  yourself  as  indebted  for  your  life 
'to  my  undaunted  heroism  ?" 
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"  That  was  but  a  figure  of  speech,"  biting 
her  lip  to  repress  a  smile. 

"  And  then,"  said  he,  "  how  am  I  to  inter- 
pret that  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  ?" 

At  this  she  gave  a  light  shriek ;  and  he  con- 
tinued, "  No,  no,  Miss  Sorn,  we  '11  not  lose 
time  about  your  consent — that 's  given  !  So, 
about  what  hour  are  you  going  out  of  town  ? 
because,  not  expecting  to  have  been  quite  so 
rapidly  triumphant,  I  have  my  portmanteau 
to  make  up.11 

"  Triumphant !  What  sort  of  man  are  you  ? 
Sir,  I  beg  you  will  not  speak  in  such  a  manner 
to  me — I  am  not  so  easily  triumphed  over  as 
you  seem  to  think.1' 

"  So  I  see,  my  dear  Julia ;  but  as  you  inti- 
mated your  consent  first,  you  happen  to  place 
yourself  '  hors  du  combat ,'  it  is  now  too  late 
for  you  to  put  on  such  airs.  Romeo  has  over- 
heard Juliet  in  the  garden." 

"  Then,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  must 
surrender  at  discretion  ?" 

"  Just  so." 

"  Well,  Franks,  there 's  my  hand  ;  and  you 
may  go  and  pack  your  portmanteau.1' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Franks,  either  before  or 
after  the  packing  of  his  portmanteau,  wrote  an 
account  of  the  foregoing  scene  to  the  Laird, 
who,  as  usual,  after  reading  the  letter,  gave  it 
to  his  valuable  kinswoman,  and  when  she,  in 
her  turn,  had  also  made  herself  acquainted  with 
the  contents,  she  laid  it  on  the  table  without 
speaking. 

"  What  do  you   think  of  that  ?"    said  the 
Laird. 

"  Think !  he  was  ever  an  audacious  varlet 
and  ne'er-do-weel ;  and  so  he  kithes  still,  to 
speak  with  such  irreverence  of  my  remark  on 
the  glaiked  loup-thc-dyke's  fortune  !  What  ill 
did  ever  I  do  to  him  that  he  should  reward  me 
with  a  make-mention  like  that  ?"" 
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"  But  are  you  not  surprised,"  said  Ralston, 
"  at  the  haste  with  which  this  marriage  has 
been  concerted  ?" 

"  Oh,  that 's  just  in  the  way  of  the  London- 
ers, who  are  well  known  to  let  no  ^rass  grow 
beneath  their  feet  when  they  have  any  business 
to  do." 

"  I  confess,  Miss  Sibby,  that  considering  the 
terms  on  which  I  had  been  standing  with  Miss 
Sorn,  Franks  might  have  given  me  another 
chance.  I  am  not  pleased  that  he  should  have 
been  so  precipitate.11 

"  You  are  well  quit  of  her,  Laird  :  an  incon- 
tinent gipsy,  to  lift  her  hand  to  such  a  decent 
woman  as  Mrs.  Howard !  But  if  she  had 
quenched  one  of  Harry  Franks's  eyne,  it  was 
only  what  he  deserved.  Puppy  !  to  write  dis- 
paragements of  me  to  you  !" 

"  I  wonder  what  her  father  will  say  ?" 

"  Oh  !  depend  upon  it  he  '11  be  glad  to  get 
her  off  Lis  hands,  when  he  hears  she  has  come 
down,  cuddling  all  the  way,  in  the  corner  of  a 
post-chaise  from  London  town,  with  such  a 
hempy  as  Harry  Franks.11 
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"  I  must  say,  Miss  Ruart,  that  I  think  you 
have  rather  a  prejudice  against  Miss  Sorn." 

"  No  more  than  any  other  virtuous  woman 
would  have.     She  is  very  little  worth." 

The  Laird  began  to  be  interested  in  the 
visible  excitement  of  his  kinswoman,  and  re- 
plied, "  Yes ;  but  the  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
Miss  Sibby,  that's  something?" 

"  To  one  of  a  right  generosity  it's  nothing — 
not  a  black  bawbee ;  and  to  jeer  at  me  for  being 
anxious  about  the  only  thing  of  any  value  the 
trooper  has  !" 

"  Softly,  softly,  Miss  Sibby ;  you  know  how 
much  you  once  thought  of  her,  and  advised  me 
to  make  up  to  her." 

"  Well,  well,  Laird  !  I  could  have  forgiven 
every  thing ;  but  to  impute  to  me  mercenary 
motives,  when  the  wretch,  that  I  should  call 
him,  was  himself  in  the  very  act  and  deed  of 
marrying  her  himself  for  her  money — it  could 
be  for  nothing  else.  Wisely,  indeed,  has  Burns 
the  poet  said, — 

"  '  Oh  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.'  " 

F    5 
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"  Amen  !  Miss  Sibby,11  rejoined  the  Laird  ; 
"  but  although  I  have  some  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  Franks,  I  think  your  antipathy 
to  him  is  more  than  the  circumstance  war- 
rants." 

"  You  may  say  so,  Laird,  but  I  never  knew 
him  guilty  of  an  act  of  common  discretion. 
When  he  came,  a  very  bairn,  to  Mr.  Palmer's 
school,  wasn't  he  a  rank  ringing  enemy  ?  didn't 
he  break  the  very  first  Lord's  day,  by  dropping 
a  young  puddock  over  the  front  of  the  kirk- 
loft  down  into  the  bosom  of  fat  Miss  Macgowl, 
that  was  sitting  below,  and  caused  her,  with  her 
distraction  and  despair,  to  disturb  the  whole 
congregation  ?  Would  ever  a  douce  Scotch 
laddie  have  committed  such  a  sacrilege  ?  But 
what  was  that  to  his  drinking  the  bowl  of  milk, 
after  I  had  taken  off  the  cream,  and  had  set  it 
in  the  dining-room  press,  which  I  forgot  to 
lock,  and  this,  too,  on  the  very  first  night,  the 
very  first  that  you  brought  him  here  to  let  me 
see  him,  and  to  take  his  tea.1' 

"  That,  I  must  acknowledge,"  said  the  Laird, 
"  was  a  genuine  English  offence — an  abuse  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press.1' 
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6  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Ralston,  we  shall  hear 
by  and  by  something — I'll  not  say  what — con- 
cerning him  and  his  bonny  bride." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Laird,  "  with  all  her  faults, 
you  must  allow  that  she  is  certainly  comely." 

"  I'll  do  no  such  thing:  she  has  no  more  ex- 
pression in  her  face  than  a  haggis  !" 

"  Dear  me !  Miss  Sibby,  how  can  you  say  so 
— you  that  told  me  that  her  complexion  was  as 
delicate  and  poetical  as  strawberries  smothered 
in  cream  ?." 

"  That's  a  conceit  that  shows  I  was  in  a  great 
stress  for  a  simile  ;  but  the  poor  thing  has  got 
her  match  in  Harry  Franks,  and  I  have  a  great 
mind,  for  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late,  to  go  over 
in  the  morning  to  the  Manse,  and  warn  Mrs. 
Keckle  to  put  the  Doctor,  her  brother,  on  his 
guard  against  him." 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  Laird  quietly,  "  that 
you  never  intended  to  speak  to  that  lady  again." 

"  As  long  as  my  anger  lasted  I  never  could ; 
but  Christian  charity  requires,  that  when  I 
see  the  black  clouds  of  calamity  hanging  over 
her  brother's  house,  I  should  tell  her  of  the 
danger.     But,  Laird,  this  is  a  most  queer  turn 
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that  has  come  to  pass,  for  I  thought  when  Miss 
Sorn  eloped  in  such  a  hurry  with  Mrs.  Howard, 
that  Mr.  Buxton  was  in  the  wind.  What  can 
be  the  cause  that  he's  out  of  the  question? — 
I'll  go,  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning  after 
breakfast,  and  see  what  news  Mrs.  Palmer  has 
gotten  from  her  sister :  really  these  are  most 
unsettled  times — nothing  comes  to  pass  that's 
pre-ordained.  Oh,  what  have  I  been  thinking 
of  ?  I  can  explain  myself  the  whole  mystery.11 
"  Indeed  !" 

"  And  I  wonder,"  continued  Miss  Sibby, 
"  that  you  didn't  observe  how  I  was  overlook- 
ing the  principal  particular  :  is  not  Mr.  Franks's 
father  now  a  broken  merchant  ?" 

"  He's  winding  up,  to  retire  from  business."11 
"  Well,  that's  the  next  thing,  you'll  allow.11 
"  Not  so  ;  when  merchants  have  made  for- 
tunes, they  retire.1' 

"  In  some  cases,1'  said  Miss  Sibby  ;  "  for 
there's  old  James  Glen,  the  grocer  in  Green- 
knowes,  who  has  made  a  power  of  money,  he's 
not  retiring,  nor  will  he  retire,  till  Death,  en- 
raged at  the  old  deevil's  dourness,  rugs  him  out 
of  the  world  whether  he  will  or  no ;  but  sure 
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am  I  that  there's  a  needcessity  at  the  bottom 
of  this  stratagem  that  Harry  Franks  is  ettling 
at,  and  Dr.  Sorn  should  be  admonished  to  settle 
the  fortune  of  his  daughter  on  herself,  and  see 
it  properly  secured." 

"  Really,  Miss  Sibby,  you  give  yourself  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  about  other  people's  affairs ; 
but  if  necessity  has  driven  Franks  into  this 
marriage,  is  not  he,  poor  fellow,  the  more  to  be 
pitied?  Why  should  you  be  so  anxious  to 
injure  him  ?  for,  if  you  break  off  the  marriage 
now,  it  will  have  that  effect." 

"  He  was  greatly  in  want  of  a  turn  when  he 
meddled  with  me  in  that  letter :  wasn't  I  far 
out  of  his  way,  sitting  here  a  solitary  woman, 
innocent  at  my  seam,  and  thinking  only  how  I 
could  benefit  my  fellow-creatures  ?  If  guilt  be 
not  punished,  what  signifies  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad  conduct  ?  But  what  ye 
say,  Laird,  is  certainly  very  touching;  for  if 
he's  under  a  needcessity  to  marry  such  a  light 
lassie,  he's  more  in  a  pitiful  way  than  to  incur 
revenge  at  my  hands ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  a 
mind  to  let  the  Minister's  wife  know,  and  how 
much  it  moves  my  bowels  of  compassion  that 
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he   should  be  obligated   to  take   up   with  her 
neice." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Sibby,  if  you  will 
take  a  word  of  advice  from  me,  I  would  advise 
you  not  to  stir  a  step  in  this  matter.  Go  not  to 
Mrs.  Keckle,  nor  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  but  sit  at 
home  and  mind  your  household  cares." 

"  It's  well  for  you,  Mr.  Ralston,  that  can 
take  things  so  easily ;  but  I  feel  myself  con- 
strained, by  a  duty  incumbent,  to  stop,  to  the 
best  of  my  poor  ability,  the  increase  of  evil  in  a 
guilty  world ;  not  that  I  have  any  pleasure  in 
the  work  of  myself, — Heaven  knows  !  I  am  a 
weak  woman,  and  the  deepest  of  my  under- 
standing is  very  shallow ;  yet  when  there  is  a 
call  upon  me  to  mediate,  I  must  obey,  and  you 
will  allow  that,  if  I  can  do  any  good  in  behalf 
of  Harry  Franks,  who,  I  will  maintain,  has 
ever  been  a  most  unaccountable  young  man,  ye 
will  allow  that  it's  all  in  a  spirit  of  charity,  and 
returning  good  for  evil." 
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Ill 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Errington,  though  a  market-town,  could 
scarcely  be  described  as  more  than  a  respect- 
able village  :  the  distant  appearance  was,  how- 
ever, pleasant  and  rural ;  the  church  tower  lofty, 
gothic,  and  ancient,  rose  out  of  a  clump  of  trees 
on  a  rising  ground  which  overlooked  the  river 
Erring,  over  which   a  neat  bridge  led  to  the 
market-place  :  at  the  one  side  of  the  road,  ad- 
jacent to  the  bridge,  stood  a  respectable  white 
mansion,  within  a  garden,  separated  from  the 
town  by  a  suitable  range  of  offices.     This  was 
the    residence  of  Dr.   Sorn,   and   at   the  gate, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  stopped  the  post-chaise 
which  contained   Miss  Sorn  and  her  wooer, — 
lover,  in  this  sordid  age,  we  dare  not  venture 
to  call  him. 
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In  due  season  her  boxes,  baskets,  and  rattle- 
traps were  carried  into  the  house ;  but,  after 
an  engagement  from  the  Doctor  himself  to  come 
back  to  dinner,  Franks  re-entered  the  carriage, 
and  was  driven,  with  his  portmanteau,  to  the 
King's  Arms,  the  principal  inn,  situated  a  short 
distance  farther  in  the  town. 

Doctor  Sorn,  though  ostentatiously  a  phy- 
sician, comprehended  in  his  establishment  a  sur- 
gery and  a  laboratory — for  he  was  surgeon, 
chemist,  and  apothecary,  like  other  Scottish 
graduates  in  country  practice,  and  had,  besides, 
an  old  respectable  man  for  his  footman,  an  im- 
pudent boy  who  carried  round  his  drugs  and 
medicines  to  the  patients,  and  in  his  office  well 
deserved  the  epithet  of  Cholera  Morbus.  Be- 
fore this  Ganymede  of  malady  the  Doctor  had 
a  lad  of  colour,  the  son  of  a  Mulatto  woman, 
his  cook,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  his  com- 
plexion, was  distinguished  among  the  school- 
boys by  the  name  of  Yellow  Fever ;  his  mother 
was  no  less  celebrated  as  Black  Draught. 

The  Doctor  was  himself  a  widower,  but  his 
domestic  administration  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mrs.  Unison,  a  relation  of  his  de- 
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ceased  wife,  a  corpulent,  good-natured,  elderly 
gentlewoman,  the  widow  of  a  curate,  who  left 
her,  of  course,  pennyless.  All  about  his  house 
was  remarkably  neat ;  the  green  in  front  was 
like  velvet,  and  the  gravel- walk  round  it  was  as 
smooth  as  a  trimming  of  riband.  It  presented 
exactly  that  combination  of  comfort  and  gen- 
tility appropriate  to  his  circumstances,  and  the 
respectability  of  his  character;  for  with  very 
few  professional  peculiarities,  Doctor  Sorn  was 
a  sensible,  well-informed  man,  and  possessed  a 
gentleness  of  disposition  that  did  quite  as  much 
for  his  success  as  his  skill,  and  yet  his  skill  was 
above  mediocrity.  His  greatest  weakness,  as 
his  neighbours  said,  was  in  the  excessive  indul- 
gence he  allowed  to  his  daughter,  whom,  having 
early  lost  her  mother,  he  never  ceased  to  regard 
with  pity  for  her  helplessness,  as  well  as  with 
the  fullest  parental  love. 

It  was  chiefly  supposed  to  be  owing  to  his 
encouragement  of  her  little  freaks  and  fancies 
that  she  acquired  the  eccentricities  of  her  affec- 
tations, for  in  many  things  she  was  exceedingly 
shrewd,  and  neither  deficient  in  talent  nor  spi- 
rit when  the  occasion  required  ;  even  her  ordi- 
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nary  manner,  though  often  ridiculous,  was  still 
so  interlaced  with  threads  and  veins  of  good 
sense,  that  she  was  more  laughed  with,  than 
laughed  at. 

Her  friend,  Miss  Jacintha  Rosedale  was  the 
daughter  of  a  superannuated  Major,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  romantic  maidens  that  regu- 
larly subscribed  to  the  circulating-library  ;  she 
wrote  verses,  drew  flowers  and  landscapes  ad- 
mirably for  the  community  of  Errington,  and 
was  the  best  player  on  the  piano  far  or  near, 
to  say  nothing  of  touching  the  guitar  with  a 
grace  and  ecstasy  quite  irresistible,  especially 
when  she  sang  a  Spanish  air,  that  an  ensign, 
one  of  her  father's  friends,  had  taught  her. 

It  was,  however,  but  a  short  time  before  the 
disclosure  of  Stanley  Buxton's  birth,  that  Miss 
Jacintha  was  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  our 
heroine ;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  that  young 
lady  determined  to  fall  in  love  with  him  as 
Lord  Errington,  and  felt  it  would  be  use- 
less to  do  so  unless  she  had  a  communicative 
confidant  for  her  hopes  and  anxieties.  Miss 
Jacintha,  accordingly,  was  the  selected  Clara  of 
our  new  Heloise,  although  it  could  not  be  said 
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that  there  was  really  much  friendship  or  affec- 
tion between  them;  still,  however,  there  was 
enough  to  induce  Miss  Sorn  to  send  for  her  to 
spend  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  in  order  that 
she  might  show  the  handsome  and  sparkling 
conquest  she  had  made  in  our  friend  Franks, 
and  how  completely  she  had  surmounted  the 
disappointment  in  Buxton,  which  went  so  near 
to  drive  her  to  despair. 

Mr.  Franks,  in  the  mean  time,  having  dressed 
himself  at  the  inn,  returned  soon  to  Willow- 
spring,  as  Miss  Sorn  had  named  her  father's 
dwelling,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  any  op- 
portunity which  might  occur  before  dinner  to 
explain  his  intentions  to  the  Doctor ;  for  he 
saw,  by  the  slight  glance  he  had  of  him  at  the 
door,  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  so  staid 
a  character,  as  not  to  be  lightly  dealt  with  in 
a  matter  which  concerned  the  happiness  of  a 
daughter  whom  he  obviously  entirely  loved. 

The  object  of  his  speedy  return,  Miss  Sorn 
guessed  with  her  wonted  sagacity,  and  to  faci- 
litate the  explanation,  told  him  that  she  had 
so  many  little  matters  to  arrange  with  Mrs. 
Unison,  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  leave  him 
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for  some  time  alone  with  her  father.  Thus  the 
negotiation  was  proceeding,  as  Talleyrand  said 
to  Lord  Lauderdale,  with  a  giant  stride.  We 
shall  not,  however,  trouble  the  reader  with 
what  passed  between  the  gentlemen,  although 
we  have  as  complete  an  account  of  it  as  could 
have  been  taken  by  an  irreverend  reporter 
from  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
because  the  result,  as  it  will  be  shown  in  the 
sequel,  was  as  satisfactory  as  could  in  reason 
be  expected,  especially  when  the  Doctor  under- 
stood the  short  and  recent  acquaintance  of  the 
lovers ;  but  the  colloquy  with  Mrs.  Unison  was 
of  a  different  description,  and  demands  a  mi- 
nute recital. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Julia,"  said  she  to  our 
heroine,  "  who  is  this  that  has  come  with  you 
from  London  ?" 

"  He  's  a  gentleman  I11 

"  I  see  that,  and  really  a  smart  one  ;  what 
is  he  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know,  but — " 
"  And  what  is  he  doing  here  then  ?" 
"  He  just  came  with   me  from  London  to 
see  me  safe  home.1' 
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"  And  where  was  Mr.  Buxton,  that  he  did 
not  come  rather  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  heard  from  Miss  Rosedale 
how  I  discarded  him  ?" 

"  No ;  I  certainly  did  not  hear  that,  but 
quite  the  reverse ;  she  told  me,  and  she  told  it 
too  in  the  circulating-library,  when  Miss  Betty 
Flounce  the  mantua-maker  was  there,  and 
Miss  Ellen  Clacker  the  milliner,  and  several  of 
our  most  talkative  ladies  one  afternoon,  that  he 
had  proved  to  you  most  obdurate  and  hard- 
hearted ;  but  that  fortunately  a  Scotch  Laird, 
which  is  a  gentleman  not  far  short  of  a  Lord, 
had  fallen  in  love  with  you,  and  I  had  hoped, 
when  I  saw  you  come  out  of  the  post-chaise 
with  that  spruce  young  man,  that  it  could  be 
nobody  but  him,  and  all  the  town,  I  am  sure, 
by  this  time,  are  of  the  same  opinion." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Unison,  this  is  a  very 
different  person  from  the  Laird  of  Gowans, 
who  was  naturally  slow  in  his  motions,  and 
had,  moreover,  a  kinswoman  for  his  house- 
keeper, that  would  have  been  a  most  inconve- 
nient commodity  to  have  lived  with." 

"  You    don't    say    so !    then,    has    this    Mr. 
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Franks  cut  him  out  already  ?  Really,  Miss 
Julia,  you  "re  a  great  waster  of  lovers,  to  have 
had  three  in  so  short  a  time  of  your  own  pick- 
ing  and  choosing ." 

"  Surely,  Mrs.  Unison,  you  don't  impute 
such  levity  to  me." 

"  I  impute  nothing ;  but  I  fear  that  poor 
Mr.  Handlegrace,  that  succeeded  my  dear  de- 
ceased Mr.  Unison  in  the  curacy  of  St.  Grilda, 
has  now  but  little  chance ;  and  yet,  before  you 
had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Buxton  as 
Lord  Errington,  on  your  return  from  the 
boarding-school,  I  had  my  hopes  for  him  :  did 
you  not  think  him,  and  say  so  to  me,  that  he 
was  a  very  handsome  young  man  ?" 

"  I  might  for  a  clergyman ;  but  then  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  world,  nor  been  at  Erring- 
ton  Castle,  nor  at  London,  nor  in  a  manse  in 
Scotland,  which  I  assure  you  is  one  of  the 
best  places  to  learn  the  tender  secrets  of  the 
heart  that  any  young  lady  can  visit.  But  you 
surprise  me  by  what  you  say  concerning  that 
unfaithful  commentator,  Jacintha  Rosedale, — to 
represent  me  as  a  cast-off  second-hand !  I  am 
very  angry." 
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"  Nay,  and  with  good  reason,  Miss  Julia ; 
for  now  that  I  think  better  of  it,  she  assured 
her  confabulators  that  you  were  very  much 
attached  to  the  Scotch  Laird.1' 

"  Not  possible." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Cholera  Morbus 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  told  them  that  dinner 
was  ready. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Dinner  passed  very  agreeably;  Franks  had 
a  number  of  soft  nothings  to  whisper  in  his 
fair  one"^  ear,  which  convinced  her  that  her 
father  was  not  altogether  a  tyrant ;  but  al- 
though there  were  not  quite  so  many  smiles 
and  tacit  felicitations  in  his  manner,  as  her 
fond  heart  had  anticipated  ;  still  there  was  an 
easy  u  banity  about  the  old  gentleman,  which 
could  not  be  discouraging  to  her  lover  :  but  it 
had  the  effect  of,  in  some  degree,  repressing  the 
exuberance  of  his  animal  spirits.  Mrs.  Unison 
was,  as  usual,  blithe  and  hospitable,  and  did 
not  much  intrude  her  household  words  among 
the  sentimentals  of  the  mutually  interested 
pair;  for  she  had  that  morning  superintended 
the    dissection  of  a  pig,   and   was  giving    the 
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Doctor  a  highly  satisfactory  account  of  the 
post-mortem  examination. 

The  dessert  had  scarcely  been  placed  on  the 
table,  when  Miss  Jacintha  was  announced,  and 
came  in  a  rapture  of  gladness  and  sensibility 
to  welcome  the  return  of  her  dearest  Julia. 
She  was  dressed  a  little  more  than  usual ;  and 
wreathed  and  garlanded  with  gum-flowers,  and 
all  her  graces :  she  had  not,  however,  been 
well  seated,  when  our  heroine  discovered  her 
snatching  sly  and  hidden  peeps  and  glances  at 
Mr.  Franks,  of  the  most  ominous  kind.  As 
for  Franks  himself,  he  soon  saw  the  tinderness, 
as  well  as  tenderness,  of  her  character  ;  and,  as 
Miss  Sorn  justly  thought,  seemed  disposed  to 
give  her  too  much  countenance.  Accordingly, 
she  immediately,  after  the  first  glass  of  wine, 
conceived  it  prudent  to  move,  with  her  com- 
bustible friend,  into  the  drawing-room,  much  to 
the  surprise  both  of  her  father  and  her  swain, 
who  anticipated  no  such  early  movement. 

Hardly  were  the  ladies  seated  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, when  Miss  Sorn  told  Jacintha,  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Unison,  as  if  to  confirm  what 
she  had  herself  said,  how  much  she  was  sur- 
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prised  at  what  that  lady  had  been  telling  her 
concerning  both  Mr.  Buxton  and  Laird  Ral- 
ston. 

"  You  cannot,  my  dear  Julia,""  replied  Miss 
Rosedale,  "  be  more  surprised  than  I  am  ;  for 
instead  of  hearing  of  your  marriage  with  the 
Scottish  knight  of  the  fiery  locks,  to  find  you 
here  with  another  young  man  !  When  I  heard 
of  your  arrival,  and  that  such  a  one  was  with 
you,  I  concluded  that  it  could  be  no  other  than 
the  Amaryllis  of  Gowans." 

"  Ah,  Jacintha  !  '  The  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth.' " 

"  That  is  very  true ;  and  your  stream  hath 
its  cascades,  its  shallows,  and  its  pools  :  which 
has  the  Laird  proved  ?"" 

"  Speak  not  of  him,  Jacintha ;  but  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  Mr.  Franks." 

"  He  has,"  said  Mrs.  Unison,  "  certainly  a 
very  fashionable  tailor."" 

"  But,"  replied  Jacintha,  "  he  may  have,  as 
the  divine  Shakspeare  saith,  '  that  within  which 
passeth  show ;'  although  I  must  observe  that  his 
complexion  lacks  in  '  the  pale  cast  of  thought  ? 
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and  hath  in  it  more  of  townly  languor,   than 
the  mild  hue  of  sensibility." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Mrs.  Unison;  "he's 
more  rakish  than  poetical.,, 

"  He's  the  most  playful  creature  imagin- 
able," replied  our  heroine. 

"  But  wherefore  is  he  here  ?"  inquired  Miss 
Rosedale. 

Miss  Sorn,  who  was  really,  by  this  time, 
sincerely  interested  with  Franks,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  a  little  more  inclined  to  conceal 
her  flame  than  when,  in  the  other  case,  she 
selected  her  confidant,  replied  adroitly,  "  That 
she  believed  he  had  business  with  her  fa- 
ther." 

"  And  none  with  her  father's  daughter?" 
replied  Miss  Rosedale  eagerly,  and  looking 
archly ;  "I  am  really  surprised  you  could 
travel  so  far  with  such  a  Lothario,  and  not 
fall  in  love." 

"  I  think,  Jacintha,  you  are  insinuating  a 
little  too  much,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

"  Surely  you  don't  mean  to  say,"  cried  Mrs. 
Unison,  "  that  he  did  not  offer  you  a  single 
endearment  in  the  whole  journey  ?" 
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"  Ladies,'0  exclaimed  Miss  Julia,  "  these  are 
very  improper  remarks." 

Fortunately  at  this  moment  the  Doctor  and 
Mr.  Franks,  having  discussed  a  proper  medical 
modicum  of  wine,  interrupted  the  conversation, 
which  was  evidently  verging  to  a  tender  point ; 
and,  while  tea  and  coffee  were  ordered,  Miss 
Julia  requested  her  accomplished  friend  to  sit 
down  at  the  piano, — she  would  have  done  so 
herself,  but  she  recollected  the  stolen  glances  of 
the  dining-room,  and  was  afraid  they  might 
be  renewed  behind  her  back. 

Miss  Rosedale  obeyed  the  request  with  ala- 
crity, for  she  was  well  aware  of  her  own  su- 
periority at  the  instrument,  and  astonished 
Franks,  as  he  said,  to  a  dangerous  degree,  with 
the  elegance  and  pathos  of  her  execution. 

The  unfortunate  Miss  Sorn  was  in  torment ; 
and,  unable  to  endure  the  performance  of  so 
powerful  a  spell,  moved  backwards  to  the  in- 
strument, and  slily  putting  her  hand  into  it  be- 
hind, snapped  a  string,  which  instantly  put  an 
end  to  the  enchantment;  but  judge  of  her  con- 
sternation, when  Miss  Jacintha  said  with  sur- 
passing coolness, 
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"  'Tis  not  of  much  consequence ;  I  have 
brought  my  guitar  with  me,  which  will  do  very 
well  for  the  night." 

Now  it  was  not  possible  that  she  could  have 
brought  any  thing  on  such  a  night  so  odious  to 
Miss  Sorn,  for  she  herself  could  do  nothing  on 
the  guitar,  and  Jacintha  was  esteemed,  in  Er- 
rington,  a  complete  mistress  of  the  instrument, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  neighbourhood, 
accompanied  it  with  a  voice  of  unparalleled 
sweetness,  and  withal  could  indulge,  as  she 
sang  and  played,  in  the  most  eloquent  and  se- 
ducing glances. 

"  We  shall,  however,"  said  Miss  Julia,  "  not 
have  it  in  till  after  tea  ;"  and  as  she  saw  Franks, 
in  looking  over  the  music  with  Miss  Rosedale? 
whispering  softly  of  several  fashionable  pieces, 
she  rang  the  bell,  and  impatiently  requested 
the  servant  to  make  haste  with  the  tea-things. 
But  scarcely  had  old  Reuben  brought  them  in, 
than  she  desired  him  to  set  out  the  card-table 
and  lay  the  cards,  "  for,"  said  she, 

"  We  are  a  nice  whist-party.  Mrs.  Unison 
never   plays,  and   papa    so  doats  on    a  game, 
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that  you  can't,  Mr.  Franks,  oblige  him  more 
than  by  taking  a  hand." 

But  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  more  pleas- 
ed with  Jacintha's  music  on  the  guitar,  replied 
that  he  was  not  in  a  humour  for  cards  that 
evening,  and  would  much  rather  hear  her  Span- 
ish song.  Accordingly,  to  the  infinite  chagrin 
of  our  fair  heroine,  the  machination  of  the  cards 
did  not  succeed  ;  but  Jacintha,  as  soon  as  the 
tea-things  were  removed,  placed  herself  on  the 
music-stool  in  the  most  captivating  attitude, 
and,  slinging  the  guitar  over  her  shoulders, 
after  some  melodious  preluding,  turned  her  eyes 
like  a  beseeching  Amorosa,  on  Franks,  and  sang 
"  Vengo  a  solicitar." 

Franks,  who  knew  the  air,  answered,  in  the 
second  part,  with  taste  and  feeling,  and  perhaps 
a  little  more  action  than  his  audienee  were  ac- 
customed to.  Mrs.  Unison  declared  she  had 
never  heard  any  thing  to  compare  to  it ;  it  was, 
she  said.  "  love  itself," — nobody  who  had  not 
felt  the  passion  could  be  so  natural.'11 

"  It  is  truly  exquisite,11  said  the  Doctor,  "  and 
a  thousand  times  more  delightful  than  all  the 
cards  in  the  world.11 
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But  Miss  Julia,  affecting  to  be  more  eloquent 
in  the  expressions  of  her  enjoyment  of  the  cha- 
rity of  returning  good  for  evil,  in  attempting  an 
ecstatic  interjection,  gave  an  hysterical  scream, 
and  falling  back  on  the  sofa,  drummed  with  her 
heels  till  she  effectually  banished  all  harmony 
from  the  room,  and  Cholera  Morbus,  coming 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  ran  against  Miss 
Jacintha,  and  falling,  broke  to  pieces  her 
guitar. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Next  morning  Miss  Jacintha  deemed  that 
good  manners  required  her  to  call  on  her  agi- 
tated friend ;  accordingly,  immediately  after 
breakfast,  she  went  to  Willow-spring,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  Miss  Sorn  alone. 
After  the  usual  kindly  reciprocities,  in  the 
course  of  which  our  heroine  acknowledged  that 
she  had  been  so  overcome  by  her  exquisite 
music  that  she  really  never  felt  in  such  ecstasy 
before,  ascribing  her  nervousness  to  the  alarm 
she  had  suffered  when  the  string  of  the  piano 
gave  such  a  crack  !  thus,  from  less  to  more, 
they  came  to  speak  of  Franks;  Miss  Sorn 
taking  every  precaution  to  convince  Jacintha 
that  she  regarded  him  with  great  indifference. 
This  was  cruel    and   tantalizing,  for  the  un- 
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happy  Jacintha,  conceiving  herself  safe  in  her 
confidence,  began  to  tell  her  how  much  she 
was  enchanted  by  a  youth  so  accomplished 
and  fascinating. 

"  I  will  not  say,"  continued  Miss  Jacintha, 
"  that  we  were  mutually  smitten  at  first  sight." 

"  Have  you  any  notion  of  that  ?" 

"  Only  that  silent  and  expressive  language  of 
the  eyes  which  the  heart  alone  understands." 

"  In  what  way  did  your  heart  and  his  eyes 
carry  on  the  dialogue  ?" 

"  Just  as  I  had  taken  my  place  at  the  table," 
replied  Jacintha,  "  I  saw  that  he  was  struck 
with  my  appearance." 

"  Not  possible,  Jacintha  !" 

"  He  was,  indeed,  and  had  you  not  moved 
so  soon  to  the  drawing-room,  we  should  pre- 
sently have  come  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing.1' 

"  You  amaze  me  !  and  all  this  before  the 
Doctor,  Mrs.  Unison,  and  me  !" 

"  There  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
destiny,  and  1  think  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
we  should  have  been  so  suddenly  interesting  to 
each  other." 

g5 
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"  It  is  very  extraordinary !" 

"  But  the  charming  style  in  which  he  ac- 
companied me  in  that  delicious  duet,  was  a 
perfect  assurance,  you  will  allow,  that  I  had 
made  an  impression." 

"  It  was  the  most  play-actoring  scene  that  ever 
I  saw,"  replied  Miss  Sorn,  a  little  drily.  Miss 
Rosedale  took,  however,  no  notice  either  of  the 
expression,  or  of  the  accent  in  which  it  was  said, 
but  inquired  when  Mr.  Franks  would  have  com- 
pleted his  business  with  her  father,  adding, 

"  I  hope  he  does  not  go  back  to-day,  and 
that  you  will  invite  him  to  take  a  walk  with  us, 
and  afford  him  and  me,  as  we  go  along,  a  little 
sequestered  conversation.1' 

"  Jacintha,"  exclaimed  the  afflicted  Julia, 
"  can  it  be  possible  that  you,  who  cherish  such 
exquisite  notions  of  delicacy,  should  propose 
such  a  thing  to  me  ?  and  he  is,  you  know,  to 
you  but  an  entire  stranger." 

"  Ah,  Julia,  if  you  felt  what  I  feel,  the 
faithful  friendship  of  your  bosom,  glowing  with 
sympathy,  would  prompt  you  to  aid  the  wishes 
of  my  wounded  heart." 

My  dear  Jacintha,  I  had  no  idea  that  you 
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could  be  so  easily  wounded.  The  young  man 
is  certainly  well  enough,  but  not  such  as  any 
very  sensible,  prudent  girl  would  die  for." 

"  Julia,  Julia  !  love  and  fortune,  they  say, 
are  both  blind ;  I  may  be  blind  to  his  faults, 
you  by  fortune  to  his  perfections;  but  it  is 
very  surprising  that  you  should  have  come 
with  him  from  London,  and  discover  none  of 
those  excellences  in  which  he  surpasses  all 
his  sex." 

At  this  moment  the  parlour-door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Franks  entered  ;  Miss  Julia  received 
him  with  a  visible  air  of  chagrin,  and  Miss  Ja- 
cintha  with  tender  trepidation. 

"  What,  a  conspiracy  !"  cried  Franks,  "  speak 
of  the  devil  and  he  '11  appear  ;  lo,  I  am.  I  see 
by  your  guilty  looks,  ladies,  that  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  subject  of  your  discus- 
sion.    Well,  what's  your  opinion  of  me  ?" 

"  Mr.  Franks,"  replied  Miss  Sorn,  with 
great  gravity,  "  we  are  not,  Sir,  on  such  terms 
with  you  that  you  should  take  such  liberties 
with  us." 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Julia,  that  comes  suspi- 
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ciously   from  you  ;  but,  Miss  Rosedale,  what 
is  your  opinion  ?" 

The  young  lady,  blushing,  holding  up  her 
right  hand,  with  the  back  of  it  to  her  face,  and 
the  palm  towards  him,  looked  askance  with 
one  eye  over  the  tip  of  her  little  finger,  saying, 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Franks  P 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  surprised 
I  should  not  be  convinced  that  you  said  every 
thing  handsome  and  pretty  of  me ;  but  Miss 
Sorn,  my  dear  Julia,  why  this  pouting  ?" 

Jacintha,  at  this  familiar  address,  started 
back  a  full  pace,  and  instantly  held  up  both 
her  hands,  looking  amazement,  while  at  the 
same  time  Franks,  in  a  whisper,  aside  to  Miss 
Sorn,  said, 

"  What 's  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

"  Keep  your  distance,  Sir,  and  apply  to  that 
young  lady  for  information." 

Franks,  who  was  of  mettle  not  easily  daunt- 
ed, laughed,  and  completed  the  consternation 
of  Miss  Rosedale,  by  in  the  minute  saying,  with 
well-feigned  seriousness, 

"  We  have  been  a  little  too  precipitate, 
Miss    Sorn ;    I    now    perceive   that  you  and   I 
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should  really  have  known  each  other  better 
before  I  sought  your  father's  consent." 

"  Julia  Sora,"  exclaimed  Jacintha,  "  Julia 
Sorn,  how  hast  thou  deceived  me  !"  and  burst 
into  tears  of  vexation  ;  but  our  heroine  pre- 
served her  resolute  serenity,  and,  with  an  air 
intended  to  be  impressively  gracious,  replied, 

"  I  find  myself  in  the  way,  Jacintha,"  but 
her  heart  rose  to  her  lips,  and,  unable  to  say 
more,  she  hastily  quitted  the  room.  Franks, 
exceedingly  diverted  by  the  evident  jealousy  of 
the  rival  queens,  was  wicked  enough  to  indulge 
in  a  little  playful  revenge,  and  said, 

"  I  am  glad,  Miss  Rosedale,  she  is  gone,  she 
is  really  an  eccentric  girl ;  and,  notwithstanding 
things  have  gone  so  far  between  her  and  me,  I 
might  be  tempted,11  looking  at  the  same  time 
solicitously  at  Miss  Rosedale,  of  whose  wisdom 
and  discretion  his  short  acquaintance  with  her 
had  not  enabled  him  to  form  a  very  reverential 
opinion. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Franks  !"  replied  the  lady,  with  a 
sigh,  and  then  added,  "  She  told  me  that  you 
were  with  her  father  on  business,  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  you,  and  that  her  heart  was 
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callous  to  all  your  accomplishments.     Oh,  Mr. 
Franks  !" 

"  Such  a  tale,  from  such  expressive  lips  ! 
you  amaze  me,  Miss  Rosedale,  I  cannot  sing, 
like  Macheath — 

1  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  fair  charmer  away/ 

but'-1 — and  he  dropped  on  his  knees ;  at  the  same 
instant  Miss  Sorn  opened  the  door,  and  seeing 
his  attitude,  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  but  unlike 
her  hysterical  shriek,  it  was  natural,  and  came 
evidently  from  the  heart.  Miss  Jacintha  sat 
down  in  utter  astonishment ;  but  Franks,  ad- 
monished by  the  sincerity  of  Miss  Sorn's  voice 
that  he  was  carrying  the  joke  a  little  too  far, 
turned  round,  and  eagerly  seized  her  hand. 

"  Julia,''1  said  he,  earnestly,  "  don't  let  us 
mistake  each  other  too  far  ;  I  have  been  only 
amused  to  find  you  and  Miss  Rosedale  so  evi- 
dently at  cross  purposes,  that  you  must  excuse 
me  if  I  could  not  resist  stirring  the  cauldron  of 
mischief  for  a  little,  especially  when  I  wascoming 
buoyant  from  your  father  to  tell  you  that  my 
journey  here  has  not  altogether  been  in  vain. 
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Miss  Rosedale,  I  owe  you,  perhaps,  a  more 
serious  apology,  but,  when  we  become  better 
known  to  each  other,  I  trust  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  dramatic  fantasia  in  which 
I  have  so  thoughtlessly  indulged,  I  was  actuated 
by  no  other  motive  than  the  whim  of  the 
moment." 

All  parties  were  thus  soon  reconciled,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  Miss  Rosedale  took  her 
leave,  saying  with  reproachful  gaiety  to  Miss 
Sorn,  "  You  perfidious  nymph  !  who  knows 
what  might  have  happened  had  Mr.  Franks 
not  behaved  like  a  preux  chevalier?" 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

From  the  death  of  the  Dowager,  an  inter- 
dict seemed  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  inter- 
course between  our  hero  and  the  Erringtons. 
The  young  ladies  considered  him  as  one  of  the 
family  again,  and  whether  actuated  by  habit  or 
by  resolution,  treated  him  as  if  they  rejoiced  in 
his  restoration  to  their  society ;  and  yet  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  assign  any  specific  cause  either 
for  this  or  for  the  settlement  which  the  Earl 
had  made  on  Howard  and  his  wife. 

Humanity  had,  no  doubt,  a  strong  claim  in 
favour  of  Buxton  ;  he  had  been  brought  up  as 
the  head  of  the  house,  and  whatever  chagrin 
the  ladies  might  have  felt  at  the  law  which 
forced  them  apart,  there  had  been  no  cause  to 
alienate  their  common  regard  ;  but  his  father 
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and  mother  were  delinquents.  However,  the 
Erringtons  were  pleased,  and  even  seemed  to 
study  in  what  manner  they  could  diminish  to 
Buxton  the  fatal  effects  of  his  changeling  con- 
dition :  their  attachment  even  increased,  and 
they  were  obedient  to  the  law  which  makes  us 
like  those  best  to  whom  we  have  been  kindest. 

But  the  troubles  of  this  noble  family  were 
not  at  an  end  ;  their  kindred  were  few  and 
remote,  their  connections  lived  at  a  distance, 
and  they  were  in  consequence  isolated.  Per- 
haps, too,  some  rumour  of  their  domestic 
story  rendered  their  neighbours  little  solicitous 
of  their  company,  at  least,  notwithstanding 
their  wealth  and  high  rank,  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  their  society  was  not 
courted.  They  had  no  fashionable  associates, 
even  among  those  who  do  not  regard  purity 
and  propriety  of  conduct  as  essential ;  and  cer- 
tainly with  those  who  consider  these  qualities 
as  of  greater  importance,  they  were  not  in  re- 
quest. The  two  unmarried  ladies  were  in  con- 
sequence retired,  and  lived  only  with  them- 
selves ;  for  the  young  Countess  was  little  dis- 
posed to  consider  them  with  sisterly  familiarity ; 
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on  the  contrary,  she  affected  to  mingle  in  the 
world  without  them,  and  though  inmates  of 
the  same  mansion,  was  always  shy  and  reserved. 
With  her  Lord  there  was  a  uniform,  dry,  incom- 
patibility of  temper,  which  sufficiently,  even  to 
the  most  cursory  observer,  demonstrated  how 
ill-assorted  had  been  their  union.  She  was  never 
at  ease  while  at  home,  and  Buxton  saw  her 
several  times  evince  an  aversion  to  his  Lord- 
ship, which  plainly  told  what  her  mother  had 
alleged,  namely,  that  she  had  married  without 
affection,  and  only  from  obedience. 

But  from  whatever  cause  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  family  arose,  it  speedily  came  to  its 
natural  issue.  One  evening  the  Countess  went 
to  the  Opera  alone,  and  never  returned  ;  soon 
after,  she  lived  openly  with  Major  Humphries, 
who,  the  reader  will  recollect,  was  early  men- 
tioned in  this  history  for  the  mean  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Erringtons,  an  opinion  that  probably  led  him 
to  regard  her  ruin  as  losing  some  part  of  its 
sin  in  the  facility  of  the  seduction. 

The  Earl,  who  ought  scarcely  to  have  been 
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surprised  at  the  event,  was,  however,  greatly 
disturbed. 

On  his  side  the  affection  was  undoubted ; 
he  had  cherished  towards  her,  when  he  consi- 
dered her  only  as  the  daughter  of  Howard, 
as  much  affection  as  his  feeble  energies  could 
embrace,  and  he  never  recovered  the  shock  ; 
soon  after,  he  was  seized  with  a  consuming 
malady,  and  the  world  was  probably  correct  in 
describing  it  as  a  broken  heart,  for  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  he  died. 

This  event  made  a  total  revolution  in  the 
affairs  of  the  family  ;  Lady  Agnes,  the  eldest 
sister,  became  heiress  to  all  the  family  domains, 
and  by  a  patent  which  her  father  had  obtained, 
the  title  was  extended  in  the  line  of  primoge- 
niture to  her  male  heirs.  As  Buxton  was 
then  living  on  intimate"  terms  with  the  sisters, 
the  world  soon  determined  a  match,  and  old 
General  Turrets  thought  it  so  probable,  that 
he  left  no  endeavour  untried  that  pride  could 
suggest  to  dissuade  her ;  but  a  sudden  event 
proved  more  efficacious  than  his  arguments. 

Old  Mrs.  Ruedens  had  an  asylum  in  Erring- 
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ton  Castle,  where  she  had  long  resided.  From 
the  time  we  had  occasion  to  notice  her  passing 
appearance  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  she  had 
not  quitted  the  spot ;  nor  did  she  ever  come 
unrequested  to  see  the  young  ladies  while  they 
were  there.  They,  indeed,  regarded  her  with 
distaste ;  and  held  no  intercourse  with  her, 
though  she  was  entertained  as  their  mother's 
nurse.  She  had,  however,  learned  from  the 
other  servants  something  of  the  renewed  in- 
timacy of  our  hero ;  and  once,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  there  on  a  visit,  she  sent  for  him 
to  come  to  her,  as  she  was  at  the  time  confined 
to  her  room  with  sickness. 

Whatever  was  the  dislike  of  the  ladies  to 
Mrs.  Ruedens,  it  was  weak  to  the  antipathy  of 
Buxton.  At  first  he  refused  to  visit  her  ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  she  was  seized 
with  a  severer  paroxysm ;  and  in  her  agony  she 
again  sent,  entreating  him  to  come.  As  the 
two  ladies  interfered,  he  was  in  consequence 
induced  to  go,  but  with  extreme  reluctance; 
for  there  was  something  in  his  mind,  which 
made  him  never  think  of  her  without  visible 
repugnance. 
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When  he  entered  her  apartment,  one  of  the 
female  servants,  who  was  attending  her,  with- 
drew ;  and  for  a  minute  the  old  woman  ap- 
peared to  rally — she  was  sitting  in  an  easy- 
chair,  suffering  stings  and  shoots  of  anguish 
at  intervals ;  but  still  not  so  overcome  by  them, 
as  to  be  unable  to  hold  a  broken  conversa- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  she  stretched  out 
her  hand,  expecting  he  would  take  it  in  kind- 
ness, 

"  No,  Mrs.  Ruedens,"11  said  he,  retiring  back 
from  her,  "  I  cannot  take  your  hand ;  nor  can 
I  conceive  for  what  purpose  you  have  requested 
to  see  me  ?" 

She  made  no  reply,  but  looked  at  him  in- 
quisitively, as  he  added  : — 

"  I  have  upon  me  a  fearful  recollection  of 
your  Lady — " 

The  old  woman,  at  these  words,  bent  for- 
ward, and  with  a  hideous  expression  of  alarm 
iu  her  features,  said  in  a  loud  whisper, 

"  What  of  her  ?  What  did  she  tell  you  ? 
She  could  not  say  that  it  was  me !"" 

"  Hag  !"  cried  Buxton,  in  horror,  "  to  what 
do   you    allude  ?      Say    nothing,   woman ;    let 
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whatever  you  would  disclose  go  with  you  to 
the  sepulchre." 

"  And  yet,'1  she  exclaimed  aloud,  "  you 
were  the  cause  of  all;  but  for  your  refusal 
to  marry  Maria,  all  had  been  well." 

"  And  because  I  did  refuse,  what  then  ?" 

"  Your  father — I  mean  the  late  Lord,  won- 
dering at  my  Lady's  madness  in  seeking  to  pro- 
mote so  unseemly  a  match,  inquired  from  in- 
spiration if  you  were  indeed  their  own.1' 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  He  died.  You  were  at  Oxford,  and  in 
the  Castle  there  was  an  awe  at  every  heart : 
no  one  that  night  could  tell  wherefore,  though 
death  was  in  the  house.''' 

"  Wretch  !  what  was  done  ?" 

"  Oh  !  had  you  been  an  obedient  child,  she 
had  escaped.1' 

"  Tell  me  no  more  !  I  '11  hear  no  more  !  I 
will  not  guess  your  meaning." 

"  One  word  !" 

But  before  the  old  woman  could  add  another 
sentence,  a  violent  shoot  of  anguish  suddenly 
arrested  her  speech.  Buxton  was  on  the  point 
of  ringing  for  assistance  ;  but  she  saw  his  hand 
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stretched  towards  the  bell-pull,  and  by  a  fright- 
ful effort,  knocked  it  away. 

She  seemed  then  to  flash  up  from  her  sink- 
ing, and  articulated  his  name  with  something 
like  entreaty  ;  but,  almost  in  the  same  instant, 
she  was  again  transfixed  with  pain  ;  and  be- 
fore assistance  could  be  procured,  she  had 
fallen  double  from  her  chair,  and  expired  with- 
out a  groan. 

From  this  sad  scene,  Buxton  had  no  doubt 
of  the  crime  that  had  been  committed;  and 
shuddered,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  discovered 
himself  to  be  clasped  by  Fate,  and  could  not 
be  extricated;  and  such  was  his  perturbation 
in  consequence,  that  he  retired  to  his  own 
room. 

As  the  violence  of  his  feelings  subsided, 
he  was  able  to  take  a  calmer  survey  of  his 
situation  ;  and  it  no  longer  appeared  that  there 
was  such  an  insurmountable  difference  between 
him  and  the  tainted  Erringtons,  as  he  had, 
in  the  humiliation  of  his  off-cast  condition, 
imagined.  But  the  world  outran  his  antici- 
pations.  His  regard  for  the  sisters  was  only 
fraternal ;  and  at  this  period  the  idea  had  not 
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occurred  to  himself,  that  it  was  within  the 
chance  of  possibility  he  should  ever  think  of 
either  with  more  animated  affection.  His 
memory,  indeed,  which  the  world  knew  not 
of,  was  glowing  with  the  image  of  his  first 
love ;  and  though  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
effect,  still  it  was  contributing  to  his  destiny  : 
for  the  heart  is  never  so  susceptible  of  dear 
impressions,  as  when  it  has  been  softened  by 
sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

One  fine  March  afternoon,  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  dinner-hour  at  Gowans,  Miss  Sibby 
and  the  Laird  were  sitting,  one  at  each  window 
of  the  parlour;  the  Laird  had  just  received 
the  newspaper  by  Nanse  Gather,  and  was  cur- 
sorily glancing  it  over,  reserving  the  regular 
perusal  from  the  date  to  the  printer's  name  at 
the  close  of  the  last  page,  for  his  evening  work. 

"  Hey,  Miss  Sibby,"  said  he,  "  here 's  news!1' 

"  Ay,  and  what  is  it  about  ?"" 

"No  less  than  the  marriage  of  your  friend 
Harry  Franks  to  my  old  sweetheart,  Miss 
Julia  Sora."1 

"  That 's  impossible  !  it 's  not  in  the  power  of 
nature  to  marry  fire  and  water  !  She 's  a  tear 
and  he 's  a  spark." 

VOL.    III.  H 
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"  It  is  nevertheless  so ;  here  it  is, — at 
Willow-spring,  Errington ;  and  wonders  will 
never  cease,  Mr.  Buxton  and  Lady  Agnes  with 
her  sister,  were  present  on  the  occasion." 

"  Give  me  the  paper  and  let  me  look  at  it; 
I  '11  not  believe  such  a  miracle  unless  I  see  it 
with  my  own  eyne." 

The  Laird  gave  her  the  paper,  and  after  she 
had  perused  the  paragraph,  she  said, 

"  It 's  certainly  in  the  newspaper,  which 
goes  far  to  make  a  fact,  but  I  have  my  doubts  ; 
oh  no,  no " 

At  this  moment  she  happened  to  cast  her 
eye  towards  the  high  road,  attracted  by  the 
glancing  of  the  window  of  a  post-chaise,  which 
almost  at  the  same  instant  turned  in  up  the 
avenue. 

"  Megsty  ■  me  !"  cried  Miss  Sibby,  "  who 
can  this  be  at  this  time  of  day  coming  to  their 
dinner, — and  we  have  but  a  gigot  of  mutton  and 
two  stewed  apples,  one  for  you  and  another  for 
me,  scarcely  enough  for  ourselves; — a  flunky 
in  front,  with  a  golden  band  on  his  hat,  and  in 
the  chaise  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman.  I  won- 
der any  civilized  people  would  come  to  a  gen- 
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teel  house  at  such  a  time  of  day,  and  expect 
dinner,  without  notice.  Are  my  eyes  to  be 
trusted .'  it 's  Miss  Sorn  ;  who  can  this  other 
water-lily  be  ?" 

"  Sure  enough  it 's  Franks  and  his  bride, 
with  another  young  lady,'''  said  the  Laird. 

By  this  time  the  carriage  was  approaching 
near  the  door,  the  Laird  went  out  to  receive  his 
visitors,  and  Miss  Sibby,  ringing  the  bell,  or- 
dered the  table  to  be  cleared,  and  hastening  to 
the  kitchen  with  a  coup-de-grace  of  economy, 
ordered  the  cook  to  take  the  gigot  of  mutton 
off  the  fire,  that  there  might  be  time  to  get  other 
things  ready  with  it ;  "  For  no  doubt,"  as  she 
said,  "  these  English  rabiators  are  come  to 
their  dinner.'11  She  then  hastened  to  her  own 
chamber  to  decorate  a  little,  that  she  might  be 
in  a  becoming  condition  to  appear  before  the 
bride  and  the  stranger  lady. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Laird  had  received  the 
party,  and  assisted  the  ladies  to  alight,  and  had 
even  uttered  a  sober  joke  to  Mrs.  Franks  for 
having  so  jilted  him.  Franks  himself  was  in 
great  glee,  inquiring  for  Miss  Sibby  ;  and  Miss 
Jacinth  a    Rosedale,    the    companion    of    Mrs. 
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Franks,  was  expressing  to  the  Laird  her  admi- 
ration of  the  situation  of  his  mansion,  the  lake 
in  the  distance,  and  a  stream  winding  through 
the  valley  —  "  It  is,"  said  she,  "  a  Claude  Lor- 
rain  composition." 

At    this  juncture    Miss    Sibby   entered    the 
room,  with    an    exceedingly  well-bred    simper, 
declaring  to  Mrs.  Franks,   as  she  wished   her 
much  joy,  how  pleased  she  was  to  see  her.     To 
Miss  Jacintha,  an  entire  stranger,  her  reception 
was  a  little   stiff  and   formal ;  it  was   in  full 
hoop;   but   she  was  considerably  discomposed 
by  the  ardour  and  familiarity  of  Franks,  who, 
she  said,  was  still  the  same  mischief;  and  who, 
after  some  reciprocal  badinage,  said,  winking  to 
the  Laird,  "I  only  regret,  Miss  Sibby,  that  we 
are  a  little  too  late  for  dinner.     I  saw  the  ser- 
vant taking  away  the  cloth  as  we  entered ;  but  I 
remember  of  old,  that  you  always  kept  a  noble 
larder : — the   round  of  beef,  the  pie,    a   cold 
chicken,  and  a  slice  of  ham,  will,  however,  do, 
and   the  remainder  of  the  plum-pudding   will 
fry." 

"  There  never  was  such  extravagances  in  the 
house  of  Gowans,  Harry  Franks,"  cried  Miss 
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Sibby  ;  "  but  I  see  that  you  're  no  better  than 
when  you  were  at  the  'cademy  school ;  then  you 
were  as  like  what  you  now  are  as  a  whelp  is 
to  a  full-grown  dog/' 

However,  to  do  Miss  Sibby  justice,  her  re- 
ception of  the  visitors  was  hospitable  and  joy- 
ous ;  she  was  even  in  an  effervescence  of  glee, 
till  suddenly  recollecting  how  she  had  admo- 
nished Mrs.  Keckle  to  put  her  brother,  Dr. 
Sorn,  on  his  guard,  not  to  give  his  daughter  to 
Mr.  Franks.  This  did  not  occur  to  her  recol- 
lection at  first,  but  it  came  back  upon  her  like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  and  she  instantly  became 
embarrassed. 

Miss  Sibby  was  one  of  those  ladies  that,  in 
the  straits  of  a  perplexity,  have  their  heads 
on  their  shoulders.  In  a  few  seconds  she  re- 
covered her  self-possession,  and  proposed,  as  a 
most  delightful  thing,  to  send  the  post-chaise,  as 
soon  as  the  luggage  was  unpacked,  over  to  the 
Manse,  to  fetch  the  Minister  and  his  wife  to 
dinner  ;  which,  as  she  said,  the  cook  being  taken 
a  little  at  unawares,  would  be  some  time  getting 
ready. 

This  was  a  dexterous  stroke  of  policy,  and 
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deserves  the  particular  commendation  of  the 
reader,  for  it  at  once  enabled  Miss  Sibby  to  gain 
time,  by  which  a  tolerable  dinner  was  in  the  end 
obtained,  while  it  afforded  her  also  an  opportu- 
nity, when  Mrs.  Keckle  arrived,  to  give  a  par- 
liamentary explanation  of  what  she  had  intend- 
ed to  say  respecting  Franks,  though,  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  she  happened  to  make  use  of  the 
wrong  words. 

The  reader  will  discern  that  the  young  cou- 
ple had  made  choice  of  a  tour  to  Scotland  for  a 
marriage  jaunt ;  it  was  not,  however,  without 
an  object,  for  it  occurred  to  Franks,  when  he 
became  better  acquainted  with  Jacintha,  that 
she  would  make  an  excellent  wife  for  the  Laird, 
who,  unless  assisted  by  his  friends,  he  knew 
was  not  likely  to  take  the  trouble  of  choosing 
one  for  himself.  His  bride,  besides,  participat- 
ed in  the  scheme,  as  she  had  something  of  a 
crow  to  pick  with  Miss  Sibby  ;  but  greatly  to 
her  own  surprise,  and  much  more  so  to  Miss 
Sibby\s,  when  they  met  they  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  best  of  friends.  Marriage  had,  indeed, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  worked  a  great 
change  on  the  young  lady  :  as  it  happened  that 
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her  husband  had  not  a  spark  of  respect  for  any 
of  those  airs  which  she  had  previously  thought 
were  so  captivating,    she  began  to    think    the 
best  course  of  a  wedded  wife  was  to  cast  them 
off  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  cultivate  her  more 
sensible  graces.     Not  that  she  was  able  in  so 
short  a  time  quite  to  denude  herself  of  them  ; 
but  it  is  surprising  how  soon  even  greater  im- 
provements may  be  effected,  when  the  mind  is 
willing.     In  fact,  the  marriage  was  much  hap- 
pier than  even  her  aunt   would  have  said  she 
deserved,   for   the   variable   good-humour   and 
ingenuity  of  Franks,   treated   her  whims    and 
affectations  according   to   their  true  value,    as 
laughable,  and  she  had  sense  enough  herself  to 
see,  that  what  probably  even  wiser  men  than  he 
would  have  deemed  faults,  he  treated  with  the 
levity  they  deserved,  as  foibles.     It  could  not, 
however,  be  said  that  Miss  Jacintha  had  pro- 
fited   to    an    equal     amount    during   the    same 
period :  a  jaunt  to  Scotland  was  in  her  romantic 
imagination  as  a  visit  to  the  Summer  Isles  and 
the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  ;  something,  too, 
she  had  gathered  from  the  conversation  of  her 
friends,  of  the  chance  of  finding  a  lover  in  the 
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Laird,  although  she  was  not  in  their  secret 
counsels  upon  this  subject ;  she,  however,  trust- 
ed but  little  to  their  alliance,  and  resolved  to 
carry  on  the  war  by  her  own  means.  Her  only 
apprehension  was  in  Miss  Sibby,  who,  she 
imagined,  from  Franks'1  exaggerations,  as  well  as 
the  bride^  descriptions,  was  not  the  most  con- 
ciliatory personage;  but  she  had  learned  nothing 
from  them  of  Miss  Sibby "^  singular  sagacity,  the 
very  faculty  that  was  in  the  end  to  assist  her 
designs  most  effectually  if  the  Laird  was  worth 
powder  and  shot.  But  we  must  here  pause,  for 
the  chaise  has  returned,  the  Minister  and  his 
wife  have  arrived,  and  dinner  being  announced, 
we  must  solicit  our  fair  reader  to  take  our  arm 
and  accompany  us  to  the  dining-room. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  the  dinner 
was  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  household  management ; 
in  addition  to  the  gigot,  whose  appearance  was 
enlarged  with  a  plentiful  garnishing  of  turnips, 
there  was  on  the  one  side  a  dish  of  dried  salt- 
fish,  and  opposite  to  it  the  half  of  a  tongue,  the 
other  moiety  of  which  had  been  cooked  on  a 
former  occasion ;  at  the  bottom  were  two  fowls 
that  had  been  slaughtered  within  the  hour ;  the 
other  ornaments  of  the  table  consisted  of  plenti- 
ful cairns  of  potatoes  and  knolls  of  vegetables, 
and  in  the  centre  was  a  lordly  dish,  consisting 
of  three  rolls  boiled  with  milk,  flavoured  with 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  adorned  with  sundry 
gouts  of  gooseberry  jam,  besides  the  two  stew- 
ed apples  herein-before  mentioned. 
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Miss  Sibby  was  in  high  spirits  and  most 
affable ;  indeed,  the  whole  party  largely  par- 
took of  her  hilarity,  and  there  was  not  that  day 
a  merrier  company  in  all  the  village  and  parish 
of  Greenknowes. 

It  happened,  however,  as  it  will  sometimes 
in  the  best-regulated  families,  that  the  twice- 
boiled  gigot,  the  staple  of  the  banquet,  was 
done  to  rags,  insomuch  that  it  was  as  good  as 
lost ;  but  the  party,  after  partaking  of  the  fish, 
which  not  having  been  steeped,  was  as  hard  as 
chips,  and  tasted,  as  Mr.  Franks  said,  "  rather 
too  strongly  of  Lot's  wife,,,  were  obliged  to 
address  themselves  to  the  poultry. 

"  Mr.  Ralston,"  said  Miss  Sibby,  "  send 
Mrs.  Franks  the  liver-wing  of  that  hen  on  the 
right :  you  '11  find,  Mrs.  Franks,  or  I'm  in  a 
delusion,  that  it's  most  exquisite.  Poor  thing  ! 
it  was  an  orphan,  for  its  mother  was  killed 
when  it  was  in  the  puddock  hair.  I  nursed  it 
myself,  for  it  was  a  very  tender  little  thing ; 
as  for  its  brothers  and  sisters,  we  had  a  duck 
at  the  time  with  only  two  young  ones,  and 
the  charitable  beast  took  them  under  her 
protection,    for    the    main    part    of  her    own 
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family  had  been  kidnapped  by  the  rats  ; — and, 
Miss  Rosedale,  I  would  advise  the  gizzard 
wing  to  you." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Franks,  "  that  Miss 
Rosedale  is  not  such  an  ogress ;  surely,  Miss 
Jacintha,  you  can  never  eat  an  orphan."" 

"  I  have  heard,"  replied  Miss  Sibby,  "  that 
the  Kirk  sessions  in  England  often  eat  bastards, 
which  is  surely  far  worse." 

Mr.  Keckle,  the  minister,  however,  appended 
an  explanatory  note  to  this,  at  which  he 
laughed  very  heartily ;  and  Miss  Sibby  was 
vastly  pleased  to  be  instructed,  as  she  said,  in 
her  error ;  assuring  him,  however,  that  she 
never  believed  the  story  had  reference  to  a 
living  child.  At  the  same  time  giving  a  sly  sig- 
nificant wink,  she  observed  to  Mrs.  Franks, 
that  the  English  were  well  known  to  have 
very  loose  ideas  about  children,  and  that  it 
was  said  they  would  exchange  them  with  one 
another,  which  surely  is  a  heathen  practice ; 
"  But,  Mrs.  Franks,  I  trust  after  your  expe- 
rience of  a  Christian  country,  you  '11  never  com- 
mit the  like  of  that !" 
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When  dinner  and  such  topics  had  been  dis- 
cussed, this  being  a  wedding-party,  Miss  Sibby 
gave  it  from  the  head  of  the  table,  as  her 
opinion,  that  they  ought  to  have  a  bowl  of 
punch. 

"  They  say,"  said  she,  "  that  it's  not  the 
fashion  now ;  and  that  even  in  Glasgow  it  has 
been  a  retiring  bygone  ever  since  cotton-bags 
were  made  substitutes  in  merchandising  for 
rum  puncheons." 

The  bowl  was  accordingly  produced,  and  the 
Minister  was  appointed  brewer  ;  in  the  mean 
time,  while  he  was  incorporating  the  ingredients, 
welcome  and  felicity  were  wished  in  wine  to  the 
young  couple ;  and  afterwards,  a  good  hus- 
band to  Miss  Jacintha,  who  at  the  toast  had 
every  appearance  of  blushing  in  the  most  en- 
gaging manner,  save  in  the  rosy  suffusion  that 
should  have  confirmed  the  fact. 

"  That's  a  very  disinterested  wish  of  yours, 
Miss  Sibby,"  said  Mr.  Franks,  "  considering 
your  own  experience  of  the  dearth  of  men." 

By  this  time  the  punch  was  made,  and  the 
Laird  proposed  that  their  friend  Buxton  should 
be  toasted  in  the  first  bumper.     Nothing  could 
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have  been  better  timed,  for  Mrs.  Keckle  was  sit- 
ting on  thorns,  with  the  recollection  of  Miss  Sib- 
by1 s  admonition  to  warn  her  brother,  the  Doctor, 
against  Franks  ;  and  Miss  Sibby  was  no  less  fid- 
gety for  an  opportunity  to  introduce  her  conci- 
liatory version  of  that  affair  before  the  com- 
pany. 

"It  is,"  said  Mrs.  Keckle,  "  surely  won- 
derful to  see  how  things  ordained  always  come 
to  pass." 

"  That's  most  judiciously  observed,"  said 
Miss  Sibby,  "  especially  when  we  consider  that 
it  is  a  rule  of  nature  that  some  should  be 
married  and  others  not,  and  how  the  best  in- 
tentions to  bring  about  matches  are  frustrated 
in  the  most  confounding  manner.  Fain  would  1, 
Mrs.  Franks,  have  had  you  for  our  Laird's 
leddy ;  and  did  not  I,  Mrs.  Keckle,  with  all 
the  power  of  my  persuasion,  try,  through  your 
mediation,  to  break  off  the  match  with  that 
runagate,  Harry  Franks." 

"  I  have  been  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Miss  Sibby,"  said  Franks. 

"  \Deed,"  replied  the  Minister's  wife,  "  she 
did  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  to  get  me  to 
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write  such  things  of  you,  that  no  one  would 
believe  that  heard  them.'1'' 

"  In  that,-"  said  Franks,  "  I  have  then  been 
no  sufferer." 

"  And  was  it  not  all  my  expedient  that  I 
should  do  so  ?"  said  Miss  Sibby  ;  "  was  not  I, 
with  all  sincerity,  trying  to  get  you,  Mrs. 
Franks,  for  the  Laird  ?  and  surely,  on  such  an 
occasion,  a  wee  jouking  of  truth  might  be  al- 
lowed to  a  near  relation ;  for  I  '11  ne'er  deny 
that  I  thought  you,  Mr.  Franks,  were  not 
blate  to  take  the  Laird,  like  a  knotless  thread, 
out  of  the  needle  e'e,  and  put  yourself  in  his 
place." 

But  at  this  juncture,  Miss  Jacintha,  casting 
a  glance  at  the  Laird,  and  another  at  his  kins- 
woman, remarked,  "  That,  in  such  things,  all's 
well  that  ends  well." 

"  That's  a  pretty  sentiment,"  rejoined  Miss 
Sibby,  "  and  though  the  Laird's  there,  that 
should  not,  perhaps,  hear  it  from  me,  I  will  say 
that  Miss  Sorn  has  made  a  more  judicious 
choice  than  I  was  making  for  her ;  as  Mr. 
Ralston  really  never  seemed  to  have  the  right 
sort  of  the  ardent  passion,  otherwise  we  would 
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not  have  been  all  here,  in  our  wedding  garments, 
such  happy  folks  this  day.  Oh,  Mrs.  Franks, 
but  ye  have  had  your  own  luck,  for  if  ye  had 
riddled  mankind,  and  the  king's  seven  sons  to 
the  bargain,  you  could  not  have  picked  a  more 
perfect  husband  than  ye  have  done  to  be  a 
companion  through  life,  and  a  father  to  a  fa- 
mily. He  was,  from  the  very  day  he  came  first 
among  us,  a  ramplor  laddie,  aye  a  great 
favourite  with  me." 

"  Yes,  and  many  a  mark  have  I  had  of  your 
loving  kindness,  black  and  blue  for  days  toge- 
ther between  the  shoulders,  bestowed  with  your 
neive,  Miss  Sibby." 

"  Oh,  that  was  only  when  I  was  gamboling, 
and  when  you  were  in  mischief,  for  at  times 
ranting  bairns  are  raging  tyrants ;  but  don't 
you  remember  how  I  used  to  give  you  cream 
to  drink  F" 

"  Nay,  Miss  Sibby,  I  protest  against  that 
allegation  ;  you  were  always  more  frugal ;  skim 
milk  of  yours  was  all  I  ever  tasted,  and  that 
was  by  stealth,  in  a  corner,  when  you  did  not 


see.11 


Well,   well,"    said  Miss  Sibby,   "  ye  got 
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your  deserts ;  but  as  Miss  Rosedale  says,  so  like 
a  play-actress  in  a  deep  tragedy,  "  all's  well 
that  ends  well ;'  and  ladies,  if  you  like,  we'll 
leave  the  gentlemen  to  their  thrift  at  the  bowl, 
and  hear  what  we  have  to  say  to  one  another 
in  the  drawing-room.11 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

After  their  guests  had  retired  for  the  night, 
the  Laird  and  his  kinswoman  sat  some  time  by 
the  fire,  discoursing  of  the  incident  which  had 
so  distinguished  the  day,  and  making  occa- 
sional marginal  notes  on  the  characters  of  the 
different  individuals,  till  at  last  Miss  Jacintha 
became  their  principal  theme. 

"  And  as  for  Miss  Rosedale,"  said  Miss 
Sibby,  "  what  do  ye  think  of  her  ?*" 

"  She's  a  little  after  the  manner,11  replied  the 
Laird,  "  of  what  Mrs.  Franks  was  before  her 
marriage,  but  more  highly  seasoned." 

"  She  would  be  a  pattern  for  good-breeding 
to  a  boarding-school,"  replied  Miss  Sibby ; 
"  and  if  not  a  first-rate  beauty,  she 's  not  with- 
out comeliness.11 
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"  It  is  a  pity  that  she  uses  such  high-flown 
language ;  it  does  her  more  harm  than  she 
thinks." 

"She'll  mend  of  that:  could  you  have 
thought  it  within  the  power  of  a  possibility, 
that  Miss  Sorn  would  have  so  soon  moderated 
into  so  discreet  and  well-behaved  a  bodie  ?  you 
have  really,  Laird,  lost  a  bargain  there. 

"It  cannot  be  helped.11 

"Tha^s  just  the  way  ye  put  up  so  easily 
with  misfortune :  twenty  thousand  pounds  are 
not  found  in  a  walize  at  every  dike-side.  I 
have  heard  of  young  men  who,  without  count- 
ing on  a  penny,  have  hanged  themselves  when 
their  joes  married  others  ;  but  here  ye  have 
both  lost  yours  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  bargain.  Surely,  Laird  Ralston,  you  are 
a  most  good,  easy  man — you'll  not  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Franks  what's  likely  to  be  Miss 
Rosedale's  fortune.1' 

"  I  dare  say  he  doesn't  know,   and  I  never 
thought  of  inquiring.11 

"  I  dare  say  not,1'  said  Miss  Sibby ;  "  but  I 
have  not  been  so  remiss  to  your  interests." 

"  My  interests !" 
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"  Surely,  Laird,  you  would  never  think  of 
letting  such  another  completed  gentlewoman  go 
out  of  the  parish  without  inquiring  something 
about  her ;  for  my  part  I  could  not,  and  all  on 
your  account,  Laird." 

"  Have  you  then  inquired  ?" 

"  I  may  say  so  in  a  degree,  but  not  to  such 
fulness  as  I  intend.  When  we  went  up-stairs 
to  the  drawing-room,  I  left  her  sitting  on  the 
sofa  with  Mrs.  Keckle,  who  seemed  to  be 
greatly  ta'en  up  with  her,  by  which  I  was  free 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  Franks  concerning  her  circum- 
stances in  a  low  voice  by  ourselves  ;  so  I  said 
to  her  that  Miss  Rosedale  was  a  most  desirable 
young  lady,  and  no  doubt  she  must  have  a 
large  fortune  to  be  so  accomplished — Do  you 
hear  what  I  say,  Laird  ?" 

"  Oh,  perfectly  ;  go  on." 

"  So,  Mrs.  Franks  replied  to  me,  that  she 
no  doubt  had  a  competency  ;  which  you  know 
in  England,  Laird,  means  a  great  deal  more 
than  in  Scotland ;  and  I  said  to  Mrs.  Franks, 
what  did  she  think  that  competency  might  be  ? 
But  she  could  not  tell,  as  her  friend  set  no 
value   on    the    world's  pelf;    but  that    Major 
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Rosedale,  her  father,  lived  in  a  most  genteel 
way,  and  was  well  known  to  have,  besides  his 
half-pay,  a  good  income  from  a  mortgage  and 
money  in  the  per-cents.  ;  the  amount  of  which, 
however,  is  the  particularity  that  I  must  sift 
out  of  Miss  herself. — Dear  me,  Laird,  sit  up 
and  hear  me,  for  ever  since  we  drank  a  wish  for 
a  good  husband  to  her,  I  thought,  seeing  her 
most  genteel  manner,  that  you  might  cast  your 
line  in  many  a  burn  and  catch  worse  trout ; 
so,  if  she  has  a  rightful  fortune,  becoming  your 
stated   income,   I    would    really  endeavour    to 

pave  the  way  to   another   matrimonial As 

I  am  to  be  trusted,  the  man 's  asleep !  waken, 
Laird  Ralston,  I  'm  speaking  of  your  doom  !"" 

"  Well,11  said  the  Laird,  drowsily  changing 
his  posture,  "she^  a  very  fine  young  woman, 
and — and " 

"  Most  certainly  she  is,11  resumed  Miss  Sib-^ 
by ;  but  I  hope  you  're  come  to  such  years  of 
discretion  that  ye  would  never  take  her  merely 
for  her  bark ;  beauty,  ye  "11  recollect,  Laird,  is 
but  skin-deep.11 

The  Laird  was,  however,  evidently  so  over- 
come with  sleep,  that  Miss  Sibby  saw  it  was 
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unavailing  to  trouble  him  that  night  farther ; 
so  she  urged  him  to  bed,  and  went  herself  to 
her  own  chamber,  which  opened  from  a  gallery, 
at  the  end  of  which,  round  a  corner,  was  the 
room  allotted  to  Jacintha.  On  entering  the 
gallery,  Miss  Sibby,  seeing  a  light  gleaming 
along  the  floor  from  under  the  young  lady's 
door,  went  to  it,  and  looking  in  said, 

"  I  hope,  Miss  Rosedale,  you  don't  sleep 
with  a  lighted  candle,  for  we  are  very  fright- 
ened in  Scotland  for  fire." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  young  lady ;  "  I  'm 
not  half  undressed,  I  have  been  so  taken  up 
with  admiring  this  ancient  apartment.  It  is 
of  a  true  Udolphian  fancy  ;  certainly,  in  the 
olden  time,  people  had  a  finer  taste  for  the 
picturesque  and  the  spectral,  than  in  this  phi- 
losophical age:  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the 
influence  of  these  dark  walls  and  lowering  cor- 
nices were  to  inspire  my  genius  before  I  went 
to  sleep." 

"  Well,  I  'm  vastly  glad,"  said  Miss  Sibby, 
"  that  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  this  room  ; 
be  in  no  fear  of  the  bed,  for  it  *s  well  aired  ;  I 
sleep  in  all  the  other  spare  rooms  night  about 
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myself,  and  two  of  the  servant  lassies  sleep 
here  together,  being  afraid  of  its  grimness." 

"  Ah,  is  it  haunted  T 

"  Oh,  Miss — Miss  Jacintha,  there  is  no  haunt- 
ed house  in  this  parish;  but  in  the  next,  at 
Castle  Towery,  they  say  that  the  old  Laird's 
Spanish  lady,  who  was  lost  coming  o'er  the  sea, 
with  all  her  golden  cups  and  cans,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  that  night,  goes  rustling  in  white 
silk,  from  room  to  room,  singing  in  a  melodious 
voice, 

'  My  bed  is  cold,  the  blankets  damp, 
And  a  fish  is  gudeman  to  me.' 

But  this  is  clishmaclavers ;  for  the  lady  was  a 
Spaniard  dame,  and  how  could  she  sing  a  Scotch 
song  ?" 

"  It  is,  however,  a  fine  poetical  legend — but 
are  you  sure,  Miss  Ruart,  that  this  room  is 
not  haunted — it  looks  very  much  like  it." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear ;  it 's,  to  be  sure,  not  of  a 
most  benign  character ;  but — " 

"  What  mean  you,  Miss  Ruart  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  ;  but  our  prattling  lassies 
say  they've  heard  sometimes  strange  noises  be- 
hind the  wainscot." 
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"  Not  possible  ?" 

"  Na ;  it 's  very  true." 

"  You  make  me  shudder." 

"But  it's  only  the  mice  or  rattons  rampa- 
ging, like  other  beasts  of  prey  at  night ;  so  be 
none  disturbed." 

"  I  wish,  however,"  said  Miss  Jacintha, 
"  that  you  would  let  one  of  the  maids  come  to 
me,  for  I  am  a  little  uneasy." 

"  Oh,  Miss,  you  must  not  do  such  a  thing 
here  ;  for  were  it  thought  that  there  were 
ghosts  about  this  house,  we  would  never  be  able 
to  keep  a  servant.  I  could  not,  in  conscience, 
out  of  my  regard  for  Mr.  Ralston's  property, 
consent  to  let  his  house  be  damnified  by  giving 
countenance  to  the  idea  of  its  being  haunted 
by  an  evil  spirit.  No,  my  dear,  just  say  your 
prayers,  and  go  to  your  bed,  and  sleep  com- 
posedly. Good  night,  and  pleasant  dreams 
be  with  you !" 

"  Stop  a  few  minutes,"  replied  Miss  Jacin- 
tha; "  I  am  not  sleepy,  and  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions,   which    now Did    not    you    hear    a 

noise  ?" 

"Fie,  fie,  Miss  Rosedale— you're  a  woman." 
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"  But  I  hope  I  may  burn  the  light." 
"  Then  set  the  candlestick  in  a  basin  of 
water,  on  the  hearth,  and  so  again  good  night.'1 
With  these  words,  Miss  Ruart  withdrew, 
not  altogether  pleased,  as  she  told  us  herself, 
with  the  maggoty  imagination  of  her  guest. 
"  But  the  English  are  well  known  to  be  a 
superstitious  race,  and  I  am  creditably  informed 
that  their  ministers  wear  white  gowns."" 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Miss  Jacintha  placed  her  light  on  the 
hearth,  in  a  basin,  as  directed ;  and,  with  all 
possible  haste,  undressed,  leaped  into  bed,  and 
covered  herself  up,  over  head  and  ears. 

The  night,  for  the  season,  was  uncommonly 
mild ;  and  the  poor  young  lady  soon  found 
herself  obliged,  by  the  heat,  to  make  a  breath- 
ing-place, from  which  she  occasionally  peeped 
forth,  though  her  mind  was  haunted  with  a 
ghost  in  white  satin.  But  so  long  as  footsteps 
were  heard,  she  was  comparatively  without  fear; 
especially  as  the  sounds  which  had  frightened 
the  maids  were  behind  the  wainscot  and  still 
remained  quiet.  When,  however,  the  house 
became  hushed,  the  mice  began  to  move,  and 
for  some  time  to  rush  with  such  appalling  dis- 
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sonance,  that  her  courage  had  nearly  deserted 
her.  Had  Miss  Sibby  not  described  it,  she  had 
certainly,  according  to  her  own  account,  pe- 
rished with  fear  ;  but  in  the  end  her  fortitude 
returned,  and  she  ventured  to  listen. 

In  the  mean  time  it  so  happened,  that  a  wife, 
as  the  bachelors  say,  having  fallen  from  the 
wick  of  the  candle,  burned  the  body  with  great 
precipitation,  and  caused  it  to  fall  over  into 
the  basin,  by  which  it  was  almost  extinguish- 
ed ;  a  faint,  fitful  flame  only  flickered  above 
the  water,  and  threw  strange  shadows  from 
every  object  in  the  room,  and  coyne  and  vantage 
of  the  cornices.  At  that  moment  the  bandits 
behind  the  wainscot  paused  in  their  riots ; 
and  Miss  Jacintha,  now  assured  of  what  they 
were,  took  heart,  and  lifted  the  bed-clothes 
from  her  head ;  but  the  room  was  so  changed 
and  lurid,  by  the  candle  emitting  only  a  weak  and 
fluctuating  light,  that  she  instantly  again  shut 
her  eyes  and  hid  her  head  :  conscious,  how- 
ever, that  something  had  happened,  she  soon 
summoned  fresh  resolution,  and  recalling  Miss 
Sibby's    anxiety    about    the   candle,   ventured 
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to  look  forth ;  but  the  light  was  so  nearly 
extinct,  that  it  scarcely  made  the  darkness 
visible,  revealing,  to  her  horror,  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  a  ghastly  apparition,  sitting,  like  a 
corpse,  in  its  winding-sheet.  Its  arms  were 
lcose ;  and  one  of  its  hands  appeared  most 
mysteriously  elevated. 

To  give  utterance  to  scream  or  speech  at 
such  a  spectacle  was  impossible  ;  Miss  Jacintha 
lay  with  a  beating  heart  and  trembling  limbs, 
her  eyes  fascinated  with  the  sight,  when  sud- 
denly a  transient  flash  in  the  socket,  at  this 
fearful  juncture,  blazed  up,  and  showed  her 
that  the  phantom  was  only  formed  by  the  out- 
line of  her  dress,  as  she  had  left  it  on  the  chair. 

This  discovery  did  much  to  quiet  her  ter- 
rors ;  she  was  now  quite  convinced  that  she 
had  been  indulging  her  poetical  imagination, 
and  that  she  might  go  to  sleep  in  perfect  safety. 
Accordingly,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  comfort, 
she  now  made  herself  snug  for  the  night ;  and 
had  even  the  hardihood  to  invite  sleep  with  her 
face  uncovered.  She,  however,  had  been  so 
excited,   that   some  considerable  time   elapsed 
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before  the  balmy  restorer  settled  on  her  eye- 
lids ;  but  at  last  it  did,  and  for  some  time  she 
enjoyed 

"  A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose." 

In  this  state  she  might  have  continued  till  the 
morning,  had  she  not  been  startled  by  a 
strange,  rushing  noise,  the  sound  of  which 
roused  her  into  a  sitting  posture ;  she  looked 
out — all  in  the  room  was  dark  and  silent ;  but 
she  observed  an  appearance  at  the  uncurtained 
window — a  stranger,  with  a  helmet  of  towering 
plumes,  like  that  of  Otranto,  every  now  and 
then  looking  in  and  bowing.  It  was,  however, 
but  a  tree.  At  the  same  time  she  heard  a  bus- 
tle in  the  room,  and  presently  the  flapping 
sound  of  wings,  and  a  cold,  unaccountable, 
fanning  air.  This,  in  itself,  was  an  appalling 
phenomenon  ;  but,  encouraged  by  having  dis- 
covered the  origin  and  fallacies  of  her  phan- 
tasma  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  she 
bravely  withstood  this  new  alarm  :  she  was, 
however,  convinced  that  something  extraordi- 
nary was  in  the  room — a  cat,  a  dog,  or  rat,  it 
could  not  be ;  for  as  it  moved  round  the  bed, 
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the  footsteps,  short  and  supernatural,  fell  hard, 
almost  with  the  clank  of  iron,  or  of  charnel- 
bones,  on  that  part  of  the  floor  which  was  un- 
carpeted. 

A  thrill  of  awe  seized  her — whatever  it 
was  that  moved,  she  knew  by  these  "  footsteps 
dread,"  could  neither  be  man  nor  quadruped, 
but  her  courage  still  did  not  entirely  desert 
her.  She  thought  at  one  time  that  she  could 
discern  by  the  star-light  from  the  window  a 
moving  form — a  shapeless  horror  in  the  ob- 
scurity ;  and  with  more  than  the  heroism  of  her 
sex,  she  put  forth  her  hand  towards  it.  But 
instantly  she  was  struck,  as  with  a  dreadful 
dagger,  and,  in  consequence,  fainted;  for  when 
she  came  again  to  her  senses,  the  morning  was 
changing  the  skies  into  grey,  and  she  was  lying 
on  her  back.  She  had  scarcely,  however,  re- 
gained possession  of  her  wits,  when  she  heard, 
from  another  part  of  the  chamber,  the  short 
skeleton  steps  that  had  so  appalled  her  before, 
and  on  looking  in  that  direction,  she  beheld  a 
most  portentous  figure,  with  dark  outstretch- 
ed wings  and  saucer  eyes,  coming  towards 
her. 
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Instantly  she  sprang  up,  but  in  her  fright 
overturned  the  basin  of  cold  water  on  her  feet. 
In  the  same  moment,  she  uttered   a   shriek — 

"  Was  ne'er  prophetic  sound  so  full  of  woe." 

It  thrilled  throughout  the  house  like  an 
alarum  ;  flints  were  then  heard  striking,  doors 
flapping,  and  presently  the  whole  establish- 
ment, guests  and  inmates,  came  with  candles 
in  their  hands  to  see  with  what  new  Gorgon 
they  were  to  sear  their  sight. 

On  entering  the  room,  Miss  Jacintha  was 
standing  in  her  smock,  and  pale  as  it,  upon  the 
dressing-table.  How  she  got  there,  beggared 
conjecture,  but  —  her  eyes  were  fixed,  and 
raising  her  hand,  she  pointed  to  the  opposite 
corner,  crying  in  a  hoarse  voice  of  consterna- 
tion, 

"  Look  there  !  look  there  !" 

All  the  intruders  immediately  turning  their 
eyes,  beheld  an  enormous  imp,  owl,  or  harpy, 
roosting;  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  Mrs.  Franks 
at  the  sight  uttered  a  scream  and  fled,  the 
housemaids  followed,  Miss  Sibby  stood  a  statue, 
Mr.  Franks  was   scarcely  less  amazed,  and  his 
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English  servant  looked  with  mouth  and  nos- 
trils as  well  as  eyes,  pale  and  ghastly ;  but  the 
Laird,  without  any  commotion,  said  to  his 
groom  Dick,  who  was  unable  to  contain  his 
laughter, 

"  How  the  devil  came  the  owl  here  ?  when 
did  he  return  to  his  nest  in  the  lumhead  ?  As  I 
live,  the  old  Justice  Clerk  has  come  down  the 
vent." 

The  spell  was  broken  ;  Miss  Jacintha  leaped 
like  a  roe  from  the  table  to  the  ground,  thence 
into  bed,  and  was  instantly  beneath  the  clothes. 
Dick,  the  unmannerly  groom,  roared  with 
laughter,  his  master  did  the  same.  Miss  Sibby 
herself,  recovering  her  presence  of  mind,  joined 
chorus;  and  the  fugitives  returning  to  the  spot, 
increased  and  magnified  the  cataract. 

On  this  occasion,  the  good  housewifery  of 
Miss  Sibby  signalized  itself  in  a  true  Scottish 
manner ;  she  ordered  the  kitchen  fire  to  be 
stirred  up  anew,  and  a  bottle  of  port  to  be 
mulled  with  spices  to  exorcise  the  spirits. 

But  Miss  Jacintha's  terrors  were  not  ended, 
for  in  springing  from  the  dressing-table  to  the 
bed,  she  had  somehow  carried  with  her  a  pair 
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of  scissors,  sticking  to  her  chemise,  and  when 
Miss  Sibby  and  one  of  the  maids  brought  the 
wine  to  console  her,  she  happened  to  turn  her 
naked  leg  upon  them,  and  instantly  bounded 
up,  crying  a  snake  was  in  the  bed—  dashing  in 
her  consternation  the  light  and  the  jug  of 
wine  to  the  ground,  and  again  rousing  the 
household  with  her  desperation. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  great  talk  among 
the  ladies;  Miss  Jacintha,  however,  was  unable 
to  leave  her  room,  she  was  really  indisposed. 
Miss  Sibby's  attentions  to  her  were  of  the  most 
commendable  kind,  and  in  consequence,  towards 
noon  the  young  lady  was  able  to  sit  up,  but 
it  was  doubtful  if  she  could  appear  at  dinner, 
and  therefore  Miss  Sibby,  after  having  given 
her  household  commands,  resolved  to  stay  some 
time  with  her.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  Mrs.  Franks  would  have  taken  this  office 
on  herself  for  so  beloved  a  friend,  but  some- 
how, from  her  marriage,  her  romantic  and  sen- 
timental predilections  were  oozing  out  at  her 
finger-ends,    and    she   was   evidently  becoming 

i  5 
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less  and  less  susceptible  of  what  she  used  to 
call  heart-felt  impressions. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  the  two 
gentlemen  went  with  her  to  the  Manse,  Miss 
Sibby  was  left  with  the  invalid. 

"  Really,  Miss  Rosedale,"  said  she,  having 
taken  a  seat  beside  her,  "  no  wonder  you  're  ill 
this  morning  of  a  terrification,  for  an  owlet  is 
certainly  a  most  frightful-looking  beast ;  a  bear, 
to  be  sure,  for  a  four-footed  animal  may  stand 
a  comparison  with  it ;  but  the  creature  to  come 
down  the  vent  and  roost  itself  upon  a  chair- 
back,  with  such  dreadful  goggle  eyne,  was 
most  stupendous  !  I  'm  sure,  had  it  happened 
to  me,  my  seven  senses  would  have  been  scat- 
tered like  chaff  before  the  wind ;  but,  Miss 
'Cinthey,  how,  in  the  name  of  hobgoblins  and  all 
longnebbit  things,  clamb  you  up  in  the  dark 
upon  the  dressing-table,  standing  like  Lady 
Crumplet's  marble  image  on  her  monument 
in  the  kirk  ?  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  be- 
fore." 

Miss  Jacintha  could  give  no  account  of  this 
phenomenon.  "  It  must,"  said  she,  "have  been 
the  effect  of  some  miraculous  instinct ;  but,  Miss 
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Ruart,  was  it  not  most  uncourteous  of  the  gen- 
tlemen not  to  help  me  down  from  such  peril- 
ous elevation,  and  to  stand  laughing  like  peep- 
ing Tom,  as  if  I  had  been  Lady  Godiva  ?" 

"  Miss  'Cinthey,  if  you  live  to  the  years  that 
I  have,  you  11  be  none  surprised  at  what  the 
gentlemen  do :  they  are  a  mercenary  race,  and 
save  where  there 's  a  great  fortune  in  the 
case,  when  taken  off  their  guard,  they  are 
very  negligent  of  civility.  Had  you  been  like 
Mrs.  Franks,  a  twenty-thousand-pounder,  you 
would  have  seen  a  difference ;  for  although  Mr. 
Ralston  is  certainly  a  young  man  of  uncommon 
liberality,  he  's  not  void  of  the  failings  of  his 
sex  ;  and  as  for  Harry  Franks,  he  's  now  a 
married  man,  and  therefore  he  of  course  could 
have  nothing  to  say  to  a  young  lady  in  her 
shift;  besides,  he"^  of  a  vagary  nature,  and 
not  to  be  counted  upon  in  straits  or  diffi- 
culties."' 

"  Your  remark,  Miss  Ruart,  implies  obser- 
vation and  experience;  but  although  I  may  net 
boast  of  a  fortune  equal  to  that  of  Julia  Sorn, 
I  was  surely  entitled  to  some  consideration, 
even  for  myself  only." 
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"  No  doubt,"  replied  Miss  Ruart ;  "  but  I 
have  my  fears,  that,  without  a  motive,  man  is  a 
shilly-shally  animal." 

"  Yet,  Miss  Ruart,  independent  of  myself,  I 
was  going  to  say,  that  to  a  mind  not  corroded 
with  avarice,  the  daughter  of  Major  Rosedale 
need  not  claim  assistance  for  mercy." 

"  So  I  have  understood,  Miss  'Cinthey ;  I 
have  heard,  indeed,  that  besides  your  mother's 
lying  money  in  the  pe'-cents,  the  Major  has  a 
sappy  wadset,  or,  as  we  call  it  in  Scotland, 
an  heritable  bond." 

"  I  would  be  loved  for  myself." 

"  Dear  me  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Sibby,  "  but 
you  have  an  indulgent  opinion  of  mankind.  Do 
you  not  know,  Miss  'Cinthey,  the  amount  of 
your  mother's  fortune  in  the  pe'-cents,  ?  that  is 
most  extraordinary  for  any  young  lady." 

"  Oh,  I  have  heard  by  accident  that  it  was 
five  thousand  three  per  cents. !" 

"  And  what's  the  difference  between  three 
pe'-cents.  and  the  King's  sterling  money  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  accountant  enough  to  know  ; 
but  I  believe  that  'tis  something  more." 

"  Ay,"    replied    Miss   Sibby,    "  we're    not 
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troubled  with  counting  pe'-cents.  in  Scotland, 
and  the  pound  Scot  is  fast  wearing  out  of 
fashion  ;  but  if  the  difference  between  pe'-cent. 
money  and  King's  money  be  like  that  atwixt 
the  Scotch  and  the  Englishers'  counting,  your 
mother's  fortune  must  have  been  a  considera- 
tion, and  ye 're  not  to  mean.  Five  thousand 
pounds  !  well,  that 's  something  !  But  anent 
the  bond?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  only  for  a  thousand  pounds !" 
"  Well,  Miss  'Cinthey,  there  is  no  cause  why 
you  should  not  be  a  very  desirable  commodity. 
I  'm  sure  five  thousand  pe'-cents.  and  an  heri- 
table bond  are  more  than  nothing ;  and  really,  if 
our  Laird  had  known  as  much,  he  would  surely 
have  helped  you  down  from  the  table." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Ruart,  surely  you  Avould  not  say 
that  he  would  have  been  influenced  by  any 
such  sordid  calculation." 

"  No,  Miss 'Cinthey,  I  don't  say  so,  but  in  a 
figure  of  speech,  and  Laird  Ralston  is  a  mere 
man ;  but  I  '11  tell  him  that  maybe  he  has 
missed  what  he  never  thought  of." 

"  Not  for  the  world!"  cried  Miss  Rosedale, 
laying  her  restraining  hand  on  the  arm  of  Miss 
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Ruart ;  "  if  you  did  so,  and  he  were  to  pay  me 
but  one  glance  of  attention  in  consequence,  I 
should  sink  into  the  earth  with  aversion  from 
the  monster !" 

"  Well,  Miss  'Cinthey,  that's  a  very  becoming 
sentiment  for  a  spirited  young  lady  wantoning 
in  her  teens  ;  but  if  you  ever  look  forward  to 
be  the  mistress  of  a  house,  ye  should  strive  to 
get  better  instinct  :  for  my  part,  I  never  look 
at  a  house  but  I  think  every  door  and  window 
is  a  mouth  eager  and  gaping  to  eat.  I  can 
assure  you,  Miss  'Cinthey,  that  to  know  the 
value  of  money  is  a  most  consequential  thing; 
and  I  wonder  how  it  was  forgotten  out  of  the 
ten  commands.  To  be  sure,  the  Israelitish  race 
do  not  stand  in  need  of  it,  for  they  have  a  na- 
tural knowledge  of  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  it's  a 
thing  that  should  be  held  in  remembrance." 

"  To  hear  a  lady  of  your  experience  speak 
on  this  subject  in  that  way,"  replied  Miss  Ja- 
cintha,  "  is  an  impressive  lesson,  but  I  cannot 
think  that  my  trifle  would  have  the  slightest 
effect  on  Mr.  Ralston." 

"  Nor  do  I  either,  Miss  'Cinthey,  for  he  is 
most  disinterested,   as  I   have  told  you ;    and 
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were  he  to  fix  his  affections  on  a  lady  ever  so 
bare,  the  richest  in  the  land  would  not  wile 
him  from  the  point." 

"  That's  a  beautiful  trait  of  character;  but, 
Miss  Ruart,  I  doubt — I  doubt — " 

"  What  were  you  going  to  say,  Miss  'Cin- 
they  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing;  only  just  I  would 
remark — " 

"  Well,  and  what  would  you  remark  ?" 

"  That  the  like  of  me  will  have  no  chance 
with  Mr.  Ralston  ;  I  am  too  poor." 

"  Certainly  your  fortune  is  no  temptation, 
Miss  'Cinthey  ;  but  with  a  man  of  his  uninterest- 
ed liberality,  I  don't  think  but  that  ye  might 
set  your  cap.  I  '11  no'  promise  that  ye  will  be 
utterly  successful,  but — " 

"Ah,  Miss  Ruart,  I  despair  !" 

"  Never  fear,  Miss  'Cinthey,  there's  always 
life  for  the  living  man  ;  and  it  would  be  such  a 
delight  to  have  the  likes  of  you  for  a  companion. 
When  the  Laird  goes  to  the  moors  with  his  gun, 
there  would  be  you  playing  on  your  spinnet, 
and  me  looking  after  the  house ;  it  would  be  so 
pleasant.    And,  Miss  'Cinthey,  surely  the  Laird 
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is  not  so  impenetrable,  if  you  would  take  a  little 
pains,  and  I  was  to  help  you,  but  that  all  this 
pleasantry  might  be  made  a  come-to-pass." 

Our  notable  friend  thus  planted  the  seeds  of 
the  harvest ;  but  fears  and  obstructions  inter- 
vened, and  the  husbandry  necessary  to  bring  it 
to  maturity  suffered  great  mishaps  from  the 
indolence  and  apathy  of  the  Laird's  natural 
character. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

It  is  like  inhaling  the  cool  summer  breeze 
from  the  water,  to  turn  from  the  sordid  consi- 
deration of  human  interests,  to  contemplate 
the  gentle  sunny  aspect  of  nature  in  the  spring. 
Though  it  was  still  early  in  the  season,  and  the 
leaf  was  yet  close  folded  in  the  bud,  there  was 
a  delicious  gaiety  in  the  air ;  the  birds  were  busy 
wooing,  and  the  crows  had  already  commenced 
their  nests  ;  the  same  universal  influence  which 
prompted  all  things  to  come  forth  in  blandish- 
ment and  beauty,  brought  the  old  owl  back  the 
preceding  evening  to  his  annual  domicile  in  the 
chimney-top ;  as  yet,  however,  the  landscape 
had  not  again  put  on  her  new  vesture,  save 
along  the  margins,  here  and  there,  of  the  rills, 
but   the  meadows  were  fresh  and  bright,  and 
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the  scad  of  the  braird,  on  the  ploughed  land, 
might  be  faintly  discovered  in  the  sunshine, 
as  the  saunterers  winded  their  easy  way  across 
the  fields.  The  ethereal  mildness  allured  the 
bees  from  their  hives,  but  their  excursions 
were  as  motiveless  as  the  airings  of  those  whom 
the  splendour  of  the  morning  had  allured 
abroad  in  their  carriages  with  the  windows 
down.  It  was  a  pet  day,  and  the  Laird,  with 
his  guests,  after  paying  their  visit  to  the  Manse, 
prolonged  their  excursion,  till  Mrs.  Franks, 
beginning  to  complain  of  fatigue,  requested 
them  to  return  to  Gowans. 

They  arrived,  as  Miss  Sibby  said,  in  the  nick 
of  time  to  enable  her  to  resume  her  household 
duties.  Mrs.  Franks  accordingly  took  her 
place  for  half-an-hour  with  the  amiable  Miss 
Rosedale ;  and  Franks,  having  letters  to  write 
by  the  post,  retired  to  his  own  chamber.  Miss 
Sibby  and  the  Laird  were  thus  left,  for  a  short 
time,  by  themselves,  and  their  confabulation 
was  in  sequence  to  her  previous  conversation 
with  Jacintha. 

"  You  did  not  hear  me  last  night,  Laird,11 
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said  Miss  Ruart,  "  when  I  was  descanting 
on  Miss  'Cinthey." 

"  I  heard  you  very  well,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  you  that  she  is  quite  so  handsome  as  Mrs. 
Franks ;  undoubtedly,  however,  she 's  a  very 
pretty,  accomplished  young  lady." 

"  Now  that  convinces  me,  Laird,  that  you 
were  sound  asleep,  for  I  was  making  no  compa- 
risons ;  '  comparisons  are  odious;'  I  was  only, 
in  a  far-off  manner,  wondering  what  the  fortune 
could  be  of  such  an  accomplished  maiden,  for 
surely  she  has  no  match  nor  marrow  for  the 
perfections  of  education  in  this  country  side.1'' 

"  Did  you  not  propose  her  to  me  for  a 
wife  ?" 

"  As  sure  as  death,  Laird,  you  would  pro- 
voke a  saint  !  How  would  I  ever  think  of  such 
imprudence,  knowing  nothing  anent  the  sum 
of  her  fortune !  but  I  "11  no1  say  what  I  may 
do  now.1' 

"  Indeed  !  what  have  you  learned  ?" 

"  All  the  outs-and-ins  of  the  competency 
which  Mrs.  Franks  said  she  would  have  for  a 
fortune;  and  between  ourselves,  it's  just  as  I 
said." 
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"  What  was  that  ?" 

"  An  English  competency,  compared  with  a 
Scottish  competency,  according  to  the  degree 
and  station  of  the  parties,  is  just  as  a  mark 
Scots  to  a  pound  sterling :  it  would  not  enable 
you  to  buy  the  whole  tot  of  the  Waster  estate, 
which,  as  I  prophesied,  is  now  to  be  sold,  but 
it  would  go  well  to  help  you  to  make  a  con- 
quest of  the  farm  of  Whinknowes,  which  is  one 
of  its  best  members,  and  is  neighbour  for 
neighbour  with  your  own  entailed  inheritance 
of  the  Go  wans." 

"  That  would  be  something,  Miss  Sibby, 
that  would  be  worth  stooping  to  pick  up.  How 
much  is  it  ?" 

"  It  may  be  a  something  less  than  a  narrow 
man  like  you  would  be  out  of  the  body  about, 
but  you  may  look  long  East,  and  West,  and 
North,  and  South,  before  you  '11  see  such  a  fine 
young  lady,  with  no  less  than  three  thousand 
pounds  of  lying  money,  her  mother  tocher, 
ready  to  be  counted  down.1' 

In  this  diminution  of  the  sum,  Miss  Sibby 
was  governed  by  her  usual  sagacity  ;  she  fore- 
saw that,  if  she  stated  the  full  amount,  she 
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could  not  have  the  advantage  that  would  arise, 
in  case  of  hesitation,  from  throwing  additional 
weight  into  the  scale.  She  was  also  regulated 
by  another  consideration,  which  still  more  dis- 
tinctly showed  the  managing  virtues  of  her 
character ;  she  thought  it  not  improbable  that 
the  young  lady's  father  might  stipulate  to  re- 
tain a  portion  of  the  money,  and  concluded  that 
in  all  probability  the  half  of  the  fortune  would 
be  the  utmost  he  would  agree  to  pay  down. 
However,  the  Laird  neither  appeared  surprised 
nor  disappointed,  but  said, 

"  And  so  you  think  that  three  thousand 
pounds  would  buy  the  Whinknowes  farm  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  would  ;  but  with  what 
ye  have  yourself  in  the  Bank,  and  if  you  could 
get  her  father  to  lend,  on  an  heritable  bond,  the 
residue  wanted,  the  thing  is  in  the  power  of 
being  compassed  in  an  easy  manner." 

"  Oh,  then  her  father  has  more  money  than 
he  intends  to  give  on  her  marriage  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  :  he's  of  course  a  sharp  man, 
and  knows  the  proverb,  '  Tak  a  mell  and  fell, 
who  gives  ail  to  his  bairns,  and  keeps  nothing 
to  himsel.'" 
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"  Well,"  said  the  Laird,  "  I  must  allow  that 
three  thousand  pounds,  with  such  a  backing,  is 
worth  something  in  the  buying  of  a  farm  ;  but, 
Miss  Sibby,  I  am  not  greatly  inclined  to  make 
the  purchase,  because  I  hate  to  be  troubled 
with  lawyers1  papers,  and  I  have  promised  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Franks  to  spend  a  month  or  so  with 
them  in  London.11 

"  I  sincerely  hope,  Laird,  that  you'll  be  pro- 
tected from  such  a  folly  ;  if  you  get  to  London 
there's  no  saying  what  may  happen  :  didn't  the 
Laird  of  Waster  get  his  extravagant  ways  in 
Edinburgh,  which  is  nothing  to  London  ?  and 
you  see  what  he  's  come  to.11 

"  But  Miss  Jacintha  is  to  be  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franks,  by  which  we  shall  have 
opportunities  to  court  one  another,  if  I  happen 
to  be  in  the  humour.11 

"  No,  no,  Laird,  that 's  a  simple  notion  of 
yours  ;  and  the  simple  man  's  the  beggar's  bro- 
ther :  you  and  her  must  do  all  your  Damon 
and  Phillis  work  in  the  country.  Goodness  ! 
Laird,  suppose  you  were  to  lose  your  whole 
property  with  gamblers  and  riotous  living,  ye 
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could  not  expect  Miss  'Cinthey,  or  any  other 
reasonable  woman  with  a  fortune  like  hers  to 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  you.  No,  no,  Laird ; 
let  the  purpose  of  marriage  be  fulfilled  here, 
and  then,  for  a  wedding  recreation,  I  would 
never  object  to  you  and  her  linking  for  a  time 
in  London." 

"  Well,  but  Miss  Sibby,  I  don't  think  that 
Miss  Rosedale  is  altogether  very  well  cut  out 
for  a  country  gentleman's  wife." 

"  She's  just  most  delightful ;  see  what  a  feli- 
city you  would  have,  coming  home  from  the 
moors,  wet  and  weary,  maybe  not  a  bird  in 
your  pouch, — there  she  would  be  sitting  at 
her  spinnet,  singing  like  a  nightingale,  to  re- 
fresh you,  while  I  would  be  seeing  a  nice  din- 
ner served  up  for  us  all ;  ye  would  just,  Laird, 
be  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  rest  of 
us  in  our  elements." 

"  If  she  sang  no  better  than  a  nightingale, 
I  don't  see  there  would  be  much  in  that ; 
but,  Miss  Sibby,  where  did  you  ever  hear  a 
nightingale  sing  ?" 

"  If  I  didn't  myself,  I  have  heard  of  others 
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who  did  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  are 
birds  as  sweet  and  musical  as  our  French  snuff- 
box." 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Franks,  having  finished 
his  letters,  came  into  the  room ;  and  the  Laird 
immediately  said  to  him  with  a  light-hearted- 
ness  which  Miss  Sibby  declared  to  ourselves 
was  most  provoking, — 

"  Do  you  know,  Franks,  that  my  worthy 
kinswoman  here  has  been  seriously  proposing 
marriage  to  me  ?" 

"  Not  possible  !"  exclaimed  Franks,  mistak- 
ing his  meaning. 

"■Deed,"  replied  Miss  Sibby,  "it's  perfectly 
true,  for  it 's  full  time  that  he  was  looking  to  be 
a  patriarch,  and  begetting  sons  and  daughters." 

"  And  you  have  seriously,1'  replied  Franks, 
"  proposed  marriage  to  him  ?" 

"  Am  not  I  his  kinswoman  ? — have  not  I 
brought  him  up  since  the  death  of  his  mother, 
that  bequeathed  him  to  me  when  he  was  a 
baby  ? — who  has  a  better  right  ? 

Franks  could  stand  this  no  longer  ;  he  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter  that  made  the  roof  ring, 
and  the  Laird    then    perceiving    his    mistake, 
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joined  him  with  equal  vigour.  Miss  Sibby, 
astonished  at  their  mirth,  drew  herself  up  in 
her  chair  with  an  indignant  scowl,  exclaiming, 

"  Laugh  away,  gentlemen,  laugh  away  ;  I 
never  saw  two  such  ecstatic  fools  in  my  life,"" 
and  with  that  she  flounced  out  of  the  room  like 
a  whirlwind. 


VOL.   Ill 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Women  have  secrets  among  themselves  which 
they  never  disclose  to  men,  and  men,  we  suspect, 
have  hidden  things  of  the  same  sort,  which  they 
never  unfold  to  women.  The  conversation  be- 
tween Mrs.  Franks  and  Miss  Rosedale  during 
the  time  that  the  Laird  was  discussing  with  his 
kinswoman  the  extent  and  capability  of  the 
young  lady's  fortune,  we  have  some  reason 
to  believe  was  of  this  description ;  not  alto- 
gether, but  in  parts  and  passages,  for  which  we 
are  exceedingly  sorry,  because,  as  neither  of 
the  ladies  have  explained  what  passed  between 
them,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  that  much  of  it 
consisted  of  those  recondite  and  sexual  occul- 
tations ;  but  what  they  did  explain  has  enabled 
us  to  fill  up,  though  imperfectly,  here  and  there 
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a  hiatus  that  would  otherwise  have  been  in  our 
narrative ;  indeed,  had  we  not  possessed  in  our 
ingenuity  the  power  of  supplying  the  desidera- 
tum to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  have  materi- 
ally marred  the  perspicuity  of  this  part  of  the 
story. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Mrs.  Franks,  "  to  see 
you  again  so  well;  the  terrors  you  have  en- 
countered were  enough  to  have  frightened  you 
to  death.1'' 

"  You  may  say  so,  Julia  Sorn  ;  but  I  have 
had  another  trial  since,  which  has  disturbed 
me  quite  as  much.  Miss  Ruart  has  been  with 
me  full  two  hours,  and  we  have  had  an  ex- 
change of  mind  between  us,  that  would  almost 
lead  me  to  think  that  she  is  planning  a  scheme 
to  make  me  the  wife  of  your  old  lover,  Ral- 
ston." 

"  Already  !  you  don't  say  so." 

"  I  do,  and  she  was  so  inquisitive  about 
what  might  be  the  amount  of  my  fortune,  that 
I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion." 

"  Well,    and    what    says   your   heart   to  all 

that  r 

"  No  doubt,  Julia,   to  speak  seriously,  Mr. 

k  2 
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Ralston  is  a  sightly  man,  but  he  is  so  dull  that 
I  don't  wonder  you  broke  off  with  him.  I 
don't  think  he  would  allow  a  pianoforte  in  the 
house ;  as  for  a  guitar,  I  am  sure  he  would  as 
soon  tolerate  a  ram's  horn  from  the  siege  of 
Jericho." 

"  But  after  you  are  man  and  wife,  you  '11  be 
soon  thinking  of  other  instruments  ;  I  am,  how- 
ever, Jacintha,  not  displeased  to  hear  this,  but, 
until  the  Laird  himself  makes  some  declaration, 
don't  be  too  sanguine." 

"  Sanguine  !  how  can  you  suppose  I  would, 
Julia  ?  and  yet  now  that  you  say  so,  I  shall  be- 
gin to  suspect  you  had  some  end  and  object  in 
bringing  me  to  this  Ultima  Thule,  for  now  I 
recollect  Mr.  Franks  asking  me  one  day  how 
I  should  like  a  Scotch  Laird  for  a  husband  ?" 

"  Oh  that  was  in  badinage  :  but  seriously,  Ja- 
cintha, how  would  ye  ?" 

"  Why,  as  for  the  Laird,  I  see  no  inveterate 
objection  to  him,  and  though  his  estate  is  not 
of  the  first  magnitude,  I  can  say  to  myself 
in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

'  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long.' 
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But  then  Miss  Ruart,  a  constant  companion  and 
daily  ornament  of  the  hearth  !  oh  !  she  's  shock- 
ing to  think  of!" 

"  Don't  speak  of  it ;  the  removal  of  that 
horrid  thing  from  the  house,  must  be  an  early 
stipulation." 

"  I  should  not  survive  under  her  dominion 
one  twelvemonth."" 

"  The   same   thought   came   once    or   twice 

across  my  mind  when   I   was  the  idol  of  her 

adoration/''  replied  Mrs.  Franks  ;  "  she's  really 

a  most  ineffable  affliction,  and  thinks  herself  so 

clever.     Oh,   she  would  be  the  death  of  any 

rational  creature,  and  therefore  I  say  to  you, 

Jacintha,  hide  your  heart  till  the  Laird  makes 

a  declaration  ;  for  rid  the  house  must  be  of  the 

old  maid  before  you  can  think  of  entering  it. 

Now  that  I  have  given  you  this  advice,  we  shall 

say  no  more  about  it ;  but  come,  dress  yourself 

for  dinner.     I  see  you  are  well  enough,    and 

this  affair  of  the  Laird,  I  hope,  has  driven  both 

the  owl  and  the  snake  out  of  your  head." 

Whatever  our  fair  readers  may  think  of  this 
conversation  between  the  two  ladies,  to  us  it 
appears  an  incident  of  original  and  emphatic 
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pathos.  It  is  well  known  that  no  such  thing  is 
ever  thought  of  in  the  prospective  contempla- 
tion of  a  marriage,  as  the  unroosting  of  an  old 
housekeeper,  especially  if  she  happen  to  be  a 
kinswoman,  widow,  or  spinster,  and  grown  in 
the  course  of  age  a  little  acid  and  peculiar  in 
her  temper;  but  yet  some  such  mutation,  on 
such  occasions,  generally  comes  to  pass. 

We   have    seen   that  Miss    Sibby,   notwith- 
standing the  plenitude  of  her  prerogatives,  as 
regent  of  the  house  of  Gowans,  was  even,  in 
that  high  and  palmy  state,  anxious  to  see  the 
Laird  accommodated  with  a  suitable  leddy.     It 
is  hard   to    think    that,   while  earnest    in    this 
amiable  endeavour,  cruel  destiny  should  at  the 
same  time  have  been  concerting  the  means  to 
work  her  own  overthrow ;  but  throughout  the 
drama  of  life,  Fate  in  the  underplot  is  ever  ma- 
lignant, and  in  this  case  it  was  strikingly  so. 
Poor  Miss  Sibby  never  thought  that  it  could 
chance  that  the  lady,  whom  she  would  advance 
to  the  bed  and  board  of  her  kinsman,  would 
prove  her  adversary ;  on  the  contrary,  she  ex- 
pected that  the  Laird's  marriage  would  open  to 
herself  new  sources  of  felicity  ;  as  in  the  agree- 
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able  task  of  advising  him  in  the  appropriation 
of  his  bride's  fortune,  or  in  the  no  less  delight- 
ful employment  of  a'  greater  domestic  stir, 
while  the  young  lady  amused  her  husband  in 
the  evening  with  the  display  of  those  recreative 
powers,  which  distinguish  the  fair  and  young 
of  this  refined  epoch.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
think,  without  a  sigh,  of  the  mortal  blindness  of 
Miss  Sibby  to  the  verge  she  was  herself  ap- 
proaching, in  furthering  the  wishes  of  her 
heart.  But  ah  !  it  is  ever  so  ;  the  race  of  man, 
all  hapless  victims,  gambol  like  lambs,  proud 
of  the  flowery  wreaths  by  which  they  are  led  to 
sacrifice. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  strong 
feminine  opinion  with  which  Mrs.  Franks  ex- 
horted her  friend  to  insist  on  the  transplanta- 
tion of  Miss  Sibby,  was  not  the  cursory  thought 
of  the  moment,  but  had  been  the  result  of  a 
serious  deliberation  with  her  husband.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  fatal  foretaste  in  Miss  Sibby's 
antipathy  to  Franks ;  he  had  been  from  his 
arrival  in  the  parish,  as  a  mere  boy,  regarded 
by  her  as  an  imp  incarnate,  and  although  she 
glossed    over    her    dislike    with    her    wonted 
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address,  she  ever  felt  against  him  an  unac- 
countable cold  sense,  dislike  allied  to  appre- 
hension, deep-seated  in  her  bosom,  the  chill  of 
the  shadow  of  the  evil  that  was  to  come  by 
him.  Nor  in  stating  this,  are  we  merely  suggest- 
ing a  conjecture,  for  it  so  fell  out  in  the  self- 
same time  when  the  ladies  were  engaged  in 
their  prospective  machination,  that  Franks, 
after  having  written  his  letter,  and  joined  the 
Laird,  broached  the  same  subject  to  our  pas- 
sive friend. 

"  Ralston,"  said  he,  "  if  you  ever  intend  to 
marry,  it  will  be  a  horrid  bore  to  your  wife,  to 
keep  Miss  Sibby  in  the  house ;  for  she  has  been 
so  long  a  domineering  Xantippe  over  you,  that 
I  doubt  if  many  women  would  knowingly  sub- 
mit to  share  your  thraldom." 

The  idea  of  parting  with  the  faithful,  zea- 
lous, and  with  all  her  faults,  kind-hearted 
kinswoman,  had  never  once  entered  the  Laird's 
mind ;  he  was  thunderstruck  that  such  a  thing 
should  be  even  imagined,  and  said,  with  a 
kind  of  growling  grief,  "  that  to  part  with  the 
old  lady  would  be  paying  a  high  price  for  any 
wife." 
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"  Very  true,""  said  Franks ;  "  but  it  is,  one 
of  the  sacrifices  which,  I  suspect,  matrimony 
will  require." 

"  But,  Franks,  I  can't  do  without  her ;  my 
house  would  go  out  of  the  window,  unrestrain- 
ed by  her  superintendence.  No,  no,  poor 
old  thing ;  if  a  wife  is  only  to  be  had  on  such 
terms,  I  fear  that  Humphrey's  prediction  will 
come  to  pass,  and  I  must  submit  to  grow  a 
doddered  bachelor." 


k  5 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  dinner,  this  day,  did  more  honour  to 
the  hospitality  of  the  Gowans,  than  the  ban- 
quet we  have  already  described.  Miss  Sibby 
had  time  to  be  larger  in  her  preparations,  and 
accordingly  poured  her  cornucopias  affluently 
on  the  table,  but  the  company  were  less  hilari- 
ous. She,  herself,  in  unsuspecting  innocence  of 
the  fatal  trap-door  on  which  she  was  seated,  was 
gay,  jocund,  and  generous ;  but  a  cloud  was 
on  the  heaven  of  Miss  Jacintha's  brow ;  the 
probability  of  a  proposal  from  the  Laird  over- 
shadowed her  cogitations,  especially  when  she 
saw  in  his  kinswoman  a  fixture  which  might  be 
difficult  to  remove.  Mrs.  Franks  was  no  less 
troubled  with  the  same  subject;  and  Franks 
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himself  also  was  ill  at  ease,  having  discovered 
how  reluctant  the  Laird  would  be  to  part  with 
one  to  whom  he  was  evidently  attached  by  a 
sort  of  filial  affection,  as  well  as  habit.  But  the 
Laird  was  still  more  thoughtful,  and  although 
it  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  resolved  to 
seek  no  wife  who  would  oblige  him  to  part  with 
Miss  Sibby,  yet  his  thoughts  were  gravitating 
into  something  like  a  determination  of  that 
kind. 

These  reflections  of  the  several  parties,  with 
the  tacit  effect  in  the  appearance  of  a  dinner 
that  by  its  style  bespoke  ceremony,  produced, 
as  long  as  the  servants  were  in  the  room,  more 
restraint  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  intimacy  of  the  company  with  each  other  ; 
and  when  the  Laird's  man  and   Mr.  Frank  s's 
footman  had  retired,    this   restraint    increased 
even  to  an  awkward  embarrassment,  insomuch 
that  Miss  Sibby  exclaimed,    "  Goodness  me  ! 
ladies !    what  blight  has  fallen    upon    all  our 
spirits  ?    we  are   more  like  mourners  after   a 
burial  banquet,   (giving   a  sly    wink    to    Miss 
Rosedale,)   than  friends  met  to  settle  a  wed- 
ding." 
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"  Wedding  J11  exclaimed  the  whole  party, 
"  what  wedding  ?" 

"  Cannot  yon  tell,  Miss  'Cinthey  ?  nor  you, 
Mrs.  Franks  ?  As  for  your  gudeman,  he  '11 
make  a  bother,  but  the  Laird  surely  should  and 
could  ;  what  think  ye  of  it,  Laird?" 

This  broke  the  ice,  and  Ralston,  to  conceal 
the  chagrin  which  lay  like  a  bitter  sediment 
near  his  heart,  said  gruffly, 

"  It  must  be  your  own,  Miss  Sibby  ;  who  is 
the  bridegroom  I11 

"  No,  no  !  my  wedding-days  are  past,  but  I 
am  sure  we  have  not  a  friend  here  that  it  would 
not  blithen  to  hear  if  it  was  yours." 

"I  doubt  that,  Miss  Sibby,"  replied  the 
Laird.  "  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  glad  tidings 
to  you,  for  one." 

"  Hey  !  what  for  no  ?  Isn't  it  my  prayer,  by 
night  and  by  day,  that  ye  should  take  a  wife  ? 
You  well  know  that,  Mrs.  Franks." 

"  But,"  replied  the  lady,  with  rather  more 
piquancy  than  usual,  "  without  the  Laird's  help, 
your  prayers,  I  fear,  are  in  vain." 

"  But,  with  his  help,  why  should  not  a  wed- 
ding blithen  me  ?" 
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"  I  fear,  Miss  Sibby,"  said  the  Laird,  with 
something  almost  sad  in  his  voice,  "  that  you 
are  little  aware  how  such  an  event  would  pro- 
bably affect  yourself.''1 

His  English  friends  looked  at  one  another, 
and  a  slight  blush  lent  a  deeper  tinge  to  the 
complexion  of  the  two  ladies ;  they  recollected 
what  they  had  said  respecting  Miss  Sibby,  and 
both  the  words  and  the  manner  of  the  Laird 
implied  something  to  the  same  effect. 

"  I  'm  sure  nothing,  Laird,  could  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  see  your  marriage-day," 
rejoined  Miss  Sibby  ;  "  I  'm  fast  growing  old, 
every  day  more  and  more  '  a  dozent  stump  of 
eild,  just  bark  and  failing  timber.1  It's  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  I  should  wish  to  see  you 
the  happy  head  of  a  house;  for  soon  I  must 
take  my  seat  in  the  easy  chair  by  the  chimla 
lug,  and,  instead  of  busying  myself  bot  and 
ben,  look  after  no  other  duty  than  now  and 
then  to  rap  with  my  staff  for  the  servant  to 
mend  the  fire  to  beek  my  cauldrife  old  shins." 

There  was  in  this  little  address,  a  simplicity 
of  accent  exceedingly  touching,  but  it  affected 
the   party  all   differently.      Mrs.   Franks   was 
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vexed  at  the  certainty  it  implied  of  her  re- 
maining in  the  house  ;  Miss  Jacintha  felt  as  if 
it  had  been  tinctured  with  something  offensive ; 
Franks  thought,  perhaps,  little  of  it,  but  it 
touched  the  very  heart  of  the  Laird,  and  he 
said  with  something  like  fervour, 

"  I  hope  that  the  day  is  yet  distant  when 
that    will    come    to    pass,    for     no    one    has 
more   worthily    earned    an    easy   chair    and  a 
better  fire  than  yourself,1''  and  he  looked  ex- 
pressively  at  Franks.     Perhaps    Miss   Sibby 
noticed   his   look,  but  she  said  nothing ;  she, 
however,  at  that  moment,  made  the  signal  for 
the  ladies  to  retire,  and  for  some  time  after 
they  were  in  the  drawing-roOm,  she  appeared, 
as  they  both  thought,  a  little  absent  and  pen- 
sive ;  her  natural  buoyancy,  however,  soon  re- 
turned, and  she  began  with  her  wonted  garru- 
lity, to  rally  Miss   Rosedale  on  the  conquest 
she  had  made. 

"  Our  Laird,"  said  Miss  Sibby,  "  is  as  com- 
bustible as  tinder ;  a  glance  from  a  lady's  eye 
kindles  him  like  a  flame  to  a  top  of  tow,  and 
you  have  come  upon  him  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning.'" 
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Ah,  Miss  Ruart,1'  replied  Mrs.  Franks, 
"  what  signifies  the  combustion  in  his  bosom  ? 
the  obdurate  Jacintha  is  as  cold  and  hard- 
hearted, as  a  cherub  on  a  tomb-stone. 

Miss  Jacintha  at  this  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

"  That 's  a  sign  of  relenting  grace,"  said 
Miss  Sibby  ;  "  but  why  do  you  call  her  a  cold, 
obdurate  image,  when  she 's  so  plainly  of  a 
melting  mood  ?"" 

"  I  don't  know,""  said  Mrs.  Franks,  "  but 
she  says  that  there  is  an  impediment  which  is 
not  to  be  overcome,  that  forbids  her  to  think 
of  Mr.  Ralston  ;  and  for  that  I  call  her  cold,  for 
surely  he  is  a  very  handsome  young  man.'11 

"  Miss  'Cinthey,  if  that 's  your  real  opinion, 
there  is  no  obstacle  that  may  not  be  overcome, 
and  we  would  be  all  so  happy  together.1' 

Miss  Jacintha  gave  another  profound  sigh, 
and  resting  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  Miss 
Sibby  went  towards  her  saying,  "  I  never  saw 
any  young  lady  in  a  more  becoming  pathetical 
posture;  we  must  not,  however,  let  you  fall 
into  the  vapours." 

"Ah,  Miss  Ruart,"  cried  Mrs.  Franks, 
"  you  know  not  her  anguish,  for  although  I,  to 
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help  her  to  conceal  it,  pretended  that  she  is  not 
so  susceptible,  yet  it  is  not  so :  my  poor  Ja- 
cintha  is  pining  at  the  heart,  but  unless  Mr. 
Ralston  comes  forward,  still  hopeless  must 
she  ever  pine." 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Franks,  as  you  are  a  mar- 
ried woman,  you  ought  to  know  something  of 
love-making  ;  this  is,  however,  in  my  eyes,  a 
most  comical  proceeding  ;  but  by-and-by  we  11 
observe  the  Laird,  and  cast  our  cantrips  ac- 
cordingly." 

"  Ah,"  replied  Mrs.  Franks,  shaking  her 
head,  "  no  sign  has  she  yet  seen  of  that  wor- 
ship and  devotion  which  indicates  true  love; 
none  of  those  sweet,  silent  homages,  the  lowly 
dictates  of  a  bleeding  heart." 

"  I  beseech  you,  Mrs.  Franks,  to  say  no 
more  about  it ;  I  see  her  case  is  very  desperate, 
sitting  there,  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  ;  poor 
nymph  !  she  is  a  sight  of  sadness ;  but  1 11 
take  an  opportunity  to  sound  the  Laird ;  it 's 
not  christian  mercy  to  let  any  weak,  silly  lassy 
fall  into  the  dwamles  of  love,  and  not  ettle  to 
save  her."" 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Laird  and  Mr.  Franks, 
at  their  wine,  were  holding  a  desultory  dis- 
course on  various  topics,  chiefly,  among  others, 
respecting  Stanley  Buxton. 

"  By  the  way,  Harry,"  said  Ralston,  "  we 
have  been  so  busy  since  you  came  here,  that 
I  have  hitherto  forgot  to  inquire  for  our  friend. 
By  the  newspapers,  we  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  that  he  was  at  your  marriage, 
with  the  two  ladies  from  Errington  Castle  ! 
What  is  he  about  now  ?" 

"  I  suppose  about  being  married/'' 

"  Married  !  to  whom  ?" 

"  Wonders   will   never   cease :    to   no   other 
than  to  his  quondam  sister,  Lady  Agnes." 

"  You  amaze  me  !" 
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"  Nevertheless,  it  is  true.  She  is  heiress  to 
all  the  Errington  domains  ;  and  her  son,  if  she 
ever  has  a  right  one,  will  revive  the  title.1' 

"  And  do  you  say  that  Stanley  Buxton  is 
about  to  be  married  to  her  ?" 

"  I  will  not  say  that  I  have  his  own  autho- 
rity to  make  the  assertion ;  but  on  dit  says  he 
is,  and  I  believe  he  will ;  and  he  has  said 
enough  to  justify  me  in  concluding  that  the 
event  cannot  be  far  off.'11 

"  This  is,  indeed,  strange  tidings :  explain 
to  me  how  it  has  come  about ;  absolutely  it 's 
a  miracle — nothing  less  than  raising  the  dead!'" 

"  For  all  that,  it  is  a  very  short  story. 
Hyams,  to  whom  his  misfortunes  recommended 
him,  you  know,  gave  him  a  handsome  annuity. 
It  happens  that  the  old  fellow,  in  his  youth, 
was  attached  to  Mrs.  Ingleton  before  her  mar- 
riage ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  disgrace  into 
which  his  thoughtlessness  betrayed  him,  their 
intercourse  was  broken  off.  When  he  heard, 
however,  of  Buxton's  regard  for  her  daughter, 
he  determined  that  the  means  to  make  them 
happy   should  not   be  wanting ;   and,  accord- 
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ingly,  on  the  very  day  that  she  died,  before 
hearing  the  news,  he  had  made  a  magnificent 
settlement  on  her,  and  a  will,  bequeathing  to 
her  children  the  remainder  of  his  fortune  ;  for 
he  was  very  rich,  and  spent  nothing." 

"  But  how  did  this  affect  Buxton  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear :  the  old  man  was  dread- 
fully shocked  at  her  death,  '  driven  demented,' 
as  Miss  Sibby  would  say  ;  but  he  had  still 
intelligence  enough  left  to  make  Buxton  his 
heir.  He  is  yet  alive ;  but  ever  since,  his 
faculties  have  been  gradually  fading,  and  he 
is  now  a  pitiable,  infirm,  and  ineffectual  in- 
valid." 

"  There  is  nothing  like  good-luck  in  this 
world  ;  and  romance  is  beggared  in  the  history 
of  our  friend  by  reality.  What  is  said  to  be 
the  fortune  that  Buxton  will  inherit  ?" 

"  Including  a  considerable  estate,  it  is  better, 
they  say,  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !" 

"  It  is  the  fact ;  and  yet  it  is  not  so  strange 
as  a  story  I  once  heard  of  a  London  tradesman, 
who  left  quite  as  good  a  fortune  to  a  child  he 
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took  a  fancy  to  in  a  nursery-maid's  arms,  and 
knew  nothing  of  its  birth  or  parentage  ;  educa- 
tion it  had  got  none  then."" 

"  All  this  is  very  surprising ;  but  how  came 
it  about  that  Buxton  renewed  his  intercourse 
with  the  Erringtons  ?"'' 

"  Ah  !  thereby  hangs  a  tale :  something- 
occurred  at  the  death  of  the  Dowager — I  never 
heard  rightly  what  it  was — some  said  an  in- 
junction, laid  in  her  penitence  on  the  young 
ladies,  to  treat  him  as  their  brother,  as  some 
atonement  for  the  injury  he  had  suffered;  it  is, 
however,  something  very  ugly.  I  once  asked 
Buxton  himself  about  it,  when  Ned  Bremen 
was  present,  who  is  really  a  very  seer  in  dis- 
cerning the  thoughts  of  others ;  but  Buxton 
evaded  the  question,  and  in  so  striking  a  man- 
ner, that  I  never  had  the  courage  to  ask  him 
again ;  chiefly,  however,  on  the  advice  of  Bre- 
men, who  had  observed  him  sharply." 

"  What  did  he  think  it  was  ?" 

"  Something  that  had  greatly  shocked  his 
spirit ;  and  when  I  asked  him  on  what  grounds 
he  formed  that  opinion,  his  answer  was  ora- 
cular :  '  Don't  inquire,'  said  he,  '  for  I  should 
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be  loth  to  injure  any  one  upon  mere  opinion ; 
but  once  I  happened  to  see  a  monk  coming  out 
of  the  public  prison  at  Vienna,  and  his  face 
wore  a  cast  of  horror.  He  made  me  so  shud- 
der, that  I  stood  riveted  to  the  spot ;  and 
when  I  recovered  myself,  I  inquired  of  the  sen- 
tinel if  he  knew  what  could  have  so  affected  the 
friar? — '  He  has  been  with  the  criminal  who  is 
to  die  to-morrow,  was  the  answer.'  Buxton 
had  the  lock  of  that  confessor.'" 

"  '  What  was  the  crime  ?'  said  I.  • 
"  'Something  very  dreadful,'  replied  the  man; 
'  but  he  persists  in  his  innocence.' 

"  At  that  moment  one  of  the  gaolers  came  out 
and  mentioned  that  the  wretched  man  had  in 
confession  acknowledged  his  guilt.  Something 
Buxton  has  heard,  which  has  affected  him  like 
the  confession  disclosed  to  the  monk.'11 

"  Tis  an  odd  incident  among  the  many  of 
our  friend's  life." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  question  if,  in  this  case,  know- 
ledge has  foregone  its  nature.  It  has  not  added 
to  his  happiness  :  sometimes  he  appears  much 
the  same  sort  of  man  that  he  was  before,  but 
there  is  a  reserve  about  him,  nay,  a  mystery, 
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which  I  regret,  for  undoubtedly  it  weighs  upon 
the  springs  of  his  talents,  and  he  no  longer 
seems  a  man  of  the  same  endowment  that  we 
once  thought  him.  I  have  heard  strangers 
condemn  his  manner,  as  unseemly  arrogant ;  I 
fear,  however,  it  is  but  in  the  mask.  Bremen 
says  he  makes  himself  inaccessible  to  close 
inspection,  and  describes  his  condition  by  a 
horrible  simile  :  he  keeps  himself  aloof,  Ned 
says,  like  Herod  on  his  throne,  that  none  may 
come  so  near  as  to  see  his  disease." 

"  It  is  lamentable  that  the  world,""  said  the 
Laird,  after  a  pause,  "  should  be  so  formed, 
that  victims  of  the  pure  and  good  should  be 
required  in  the  work  of  Providence; — but  what 
has  become  of  his  father  and  mother  ?  We 
heard  here,  from  their  relations,  that  they  have 
obtained  an  annuity  from  the  Erringtons.  How 
could  this  be  ?" 

"  I  have  not  heard  more  than  the  simple 
fact ;  but  Buxton  himself  draws  not,  however, 
cordially  towards  them,  and  plays  still  the  Lord 
to  Howard,  more  relentlessly  than  I  could  have 
thought  it  possible ;  and  yet,  in  all  things  but 
his  own  manner,  he  treats  them  with  the  same 
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propriety  which  is  so  characteristic  of  him. 
They  now  live,  as  Howard  himself  says,  quite 
as  gentlefolks  in  London,  and  take  charge  of 
old  Hyams,  who  has  fallen,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, into  distressing  imbecility.  Buxton 
could  not  have  made  a  more  judicious  arrange- 
ment at  once  for  them  and  his  patron  ;  for, 
except  in  the  trick  of  changing  the  children, 
they  are  spoken  of,  by  all  who  know  them,  as 
respectable  persons.  Mrs.  Howard,  in  parti- 
cular, is  much  commended  for  her  gentleness 
and  attention  to  the  old  gentleman.  We  must, 
however,  now  join  the  ladies,  and  I  would  ad- 
vise you,  Laird,  to  be  as  courteous  as  you  can 
to  Miss-Rosedale  ;  for  although  she  has  a  few 
of  what  were  my  wife's  maiden  foibles,  they  are 
excrescences  easily  removed,  and  such  a  wife 
will  greatly  help  to  enliven  the  dulness  of  your 
Scottish  solitude." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

All  the  live-long  night  the  Laird  was  trou- 
bled in  mind ;  he  could  not  see  very  clearly 
why  he  should  marry  at  all ;  but  the  eager 
earnestness  of  his  friends  convinced  him  that  it 
Avas  a  duty  which  he  was  bound  to  perform. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  his  opinion,  one  of 
those  duties  which  concerned  his  own  happi- 
ness. Content  with  his  station  in  life,  and  his 
portion  in  fortune,  he  had  a  distaste  to  be  dis- 
turbed from  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  ;  but  he 
knew  also  that  there  are  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate duties,  and  that  his  obligation  to  take  a 
wife  was  of  the  former  kind.  It  was  not  for 
his  own  happiness  that  he  was  to  make  his  elec- 
tion so  much,  as  to  perform  the  tasks  he  had 
inherited,  and  to  provide  young  lairdlings  for 
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a  future  age,  as  his  father  had  begotten  him  for 
the  uses  of  the  present.  In  a  word,  he  felt  in 
the  morning  as  if  the  world  was  angular  to- 
wards him. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  if  in 
these  reflections  he  found  but  little  comfort, 
they  were  yet  not  unmingled  with  both  pleas- 
ing hopes  and  consolatory  anticipations.  Miss 
Jacintha  was  not  exactly,  in  his  opinion,  the 
woman  best  calculated  to  promote  his  entire 
happiness,  although  he  thought  that  in  many 
qualities  she  had  some  advantages,  even  as  a 
housekeeper,  superior  to  those  of  his  grey  and 
shaking-headed  kinswoman,  Miss  Ruart.  She 
had  youth,  comeliness,  ingenuity,  and  a  wider 
range  of  knowledge ;  she  sang  better  much 
than  the  precentor  of  the  parish,  who  kept  a 
singing-school,  and  taught,  "  Oh  mother,  dear 
Jerusalem  !"  and  many  spiritual  airs,  together 
with  divers  excellent  new  songs;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  friends  concurred  in  pointing 
her  out  to  his  notice  for  a  wife,  seemed  to  have 
something  providential  in  it.  He  was  not, 
however,  exactly  a  true  predestinarian :  had  a 
more  alluring  object  claimed  his  attention,  he 
VOL.    III.  L 
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believed  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  have 
made  a  choice,  notwithstanding  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  friends.  It  was  the  absence  of 
competition  that  gave  Miss  Jacintha  all  her 
advantage ;  but  even  with  that,  her  progress  on 
his  affections  was  not  triumphant — it  was,  how- 
ever, steady,  but  it  was  also  slow ;  it  rather 
grew  upon  him,  than  was  cherished  with  the 
ardour  that  indicates  passion ;  indeed,  from 
the  natural  indolence  of  his  humour  in  all 
things,  love  could  not  be  expected  ever  to  burn 
with  him  ardently;  its  utmost  influence  was 
limited,  by  his  own  temperament,  to  something 
akin  to  habit;  but  in  compensation  for  this 
sobriety,  wherever  he  formed  an  attachment  it 
was  durable.  He  could  not  think  of  removing 
from  its  place,  even  a  stone  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  observe;  and  his  kinswoman 
used  to  say,  that  it  was  lucky  he  never  fed  the 
hens,  for  if  he  did,  he  would  never  allow  one  of 
them  to  be  killed. 

He  was  thus  not  very  resolutely  opposed  to 
the  will  of  fate,  for  he  began  to  think  Miss 
Jacintha  ordained  for  him.  He  thought,  in- 
deed, that    he  should  submit  to  it ;  but  then 
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what  was  to  become  of  Miss  Sibby  ?  For  years 
she  had  been  in  his  house,  a  bright  and  a  shining 
light ;  all  that  in  householdry  any  wife  could 
achieve,  she  had  performed,  and  was  still  able 
and  willing  to  perform ;  and  yet  his  friend 
Franks,  whom  he  regarded  as  particularly 
shrewd  and  observant,  had  told  him  that  no 
wife  could  bear  such  a  rival  near  her  throne. 

This  was  perplexing ;  here  lay  the  dilemma 
of  his  situation — Miss  Sibby  could  not  be  part- 
ed with,  without  incurring  hazard  and  sorrow 
— she  could  not  be  retained  without  engender- 
ing discontent  and  affliction — what  was  Laird 

Ralston  to  do? 

He  rose  from  his  couch  of  ecstasy  half-an- 
hour  before  the  wonted  time.  The  morning 
was  bright  and  clear :  he  walked  abroad,  rumi- 
nating as  he  perambulated  the  fields ;  he  be- 
held the  tuneful  inhabitants  of  the  lawn,  the 
shrub,  and  hedge,  in  amorous  gambols  around, 
and  he  thought  that  the  same  law  of  Nature 
which  prompted  their  reciprocal  endearments 
was  shedding  its  congenial  influences  over  his 
own  heart,  and  he  at  last  concluded  that  his 
friends  were  right,  and  that  he  ought  to  take  a 
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wife,  nor  consider  his  obligations  to  Miss  Sibby 
as  an  impediment. 

"  She  belongs,'1  said  he  to  himself,  "  to  an 
earlier  generation,  and  on  it  lay  her  claims; 
she  is  to  me  but  as  an  individual  on  whom  kind- 
ness may  be  disinterestedly  bestowed,  but  there 
exists  no  such  tie  between  us  as  that  I  should 
compromise  my  duty  to  the  world  in  my  wish 
to  render  her  old  age  comfortable." 

Whatever  had  been  the  reflections  of  Miss 
Sibby  during  the  same  time  we  have  never 
heard,  but  to  her  the  night  was  also  restless — 
her  bed  was  nettles  and  her  pillow  thorns,  and 
sleep  hovered  on  wing  without  descending. 
She  also  prematurely  threw  her  shadow  abroad 
in  the  morning  sunshine,  and,  with  a  basket  in 
her  hand,  came  forth,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the 
rushing  poultry,  earlier  than  usual  to  feed 
them. 

The  Laird  then  pondering  and  pacing  in 
the  avenue,  on  seeing  her,  walked  towards  the 
yard  where  she  was  sprinkling  her  grains  be- 
fore her  numerous  dependents,  and  said, 

"  These  poor  things,  Miss  Sibby,  I  doubt, 
would  miss  you  if  I  were  taking  a  wife.""1 
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"  No  doubt,  Laird,  they  would,  if  she  was 
not  charitable-hearted;  but  I  trust  and  hope 
that  you  '11  never  even  yourself  to  any  lady 
that  is  not  of  that  nature." 

"  That's  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  Miss  Sibby  ; 
but  these  poor  creatures  and  me  would  find  a 
lack  if  you  were  to  leave  us." 

"  Leave  you,  Laird  !  what  puts  that  in  your 
head  r 

"  I'm  only  thinking  of  possibilities  ;  but  you 
know,  Miss  Sibby,  very  well,  that  however 
most  watchful,  industrious,  and  worthy  in  all 
things  you  have  been  to  me,  the  wife  that  may 
be  ordained  for  me  may  not  see  in  you  those 
manifold  good  qualities  that  I  so  much  respect/' 
Miss  Sibby,  while  he  was  saying  this,  forgot 
to  sprinkle  her  corn,  and  several  of  the  hens 
flew  fluttering  in  their  impatience  to  pick  from 
the  basket. 

"Away,  ye  greedy  beasts!"  said  Sibby,  with 
emotion,  as  she  brushed  them  off  with  her 
hand.  "  We  live,  Laird,"  she  added,  "  in  a 
changeful  world,  and  I  am  not  to  expect  that 
it  is  to  be  more  steadfast  in  the  parish  of  Green- 
knowes  with  you  and  me,  than  among  kings  and 
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queens  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  earth  ;  but  if 
it  must  come  to  pass  that  I  shall  be  obligated 
to  quit  the  bonny  heights  and  houghs  of  the 
Gowans,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  sub- 
mit with  a  resigned  heart." 

These  few  words  sank  tenderly  into  the 
warmest  corner  of  the  Laird's  bosom ;  he  had 
no  answer  ready,  and  he  turned  aside  as  if  he 
was  still  pursuing  his  walk ;  but  in  this  he  was 
absent,  for  he  took  a  direction  towards  a  hedge 
in  which  there  was  no  gate,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  return.  Miss  Sibby,  with  a 
sidelong  look,  saw  that  he  was  sorrowful ;  she, 
however,  said  nothing,  but  continued  to  cast 
the  grains  to  the  poultry,  and  to  chide  several 
of  them  by  name,  in  particular  a  large  Mus- 
covy duck,  on  whom  she  had  bestowed  the  su- 
perlative epithet  of  Gillygawpus. 

"  Eat  on,  Gilly,  eat  thy  fill ;  the  day  may  be 
no1  far  off  when  thou  It  not  get  thy  meal  from 
so  free  a  hand  ;  and  you,  ye  witless  hens,  take 
your  pick,  ye  're  welcome  while  I  can  say  it, 
and  when  it  comes,  as  come  it  will,  ye  '11  maybe 
remember,  in  a  scantier  meal,  the  hand  that's 
feeding  you  now.     Poor  duckies  !  that  look  up 
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so  comical  with  your  pawkie  eyne,  you'll 
maybe  see  another  face  at  this  work  ere  lang  ; 
and  you,  ye  long  bare-leggit  bubblyjocks,  I 
could  almost  find  in  my  heart  to  give  you  ano- 
ther handful ;— there,  take  it,  and  good  be  with 
you  a' !" 

With  these  words  she  called  aloud,  as  she 
moved  away,  to  Eppie  the  cook,  that  the  two 
o-rey-ha'rst  birds  were  nicely  fit  to  be  killed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Mr.  Franks 
proposed  to  his  wife  and  Miss  Jacintha  that 
they  should  walk  together  to  the  academy 
house  to  see  his  old  friend  Dominie  Palmy ; 
accordingly  they  set  out,  accompanied  by  the 
Laird,  leaving  Miss  Sibby  alone,  who,  contrary 
however  to  her  usual  practice,  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  interval  in  her  household  cares,  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  and  tears  began  to  flow. 

Her  conversation  with  the  Laird  in  the 
morning,  more  than  any  thing  that  had  pre- 
viously occurred,  convinced  her  that  in  seeking 
to  promote  his  marriage  she  was  making  her- 
self, as  Burke  says,  the  architect  of  her  own 
ruin.  In  this  condition  she  was  found  by 
Mrs.  Palmer,  who  had  been  early  abroad  that 
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morning  at  the  Manse  to  learn  from  Mrs. 
Keckle  if  Mr.  Franks  was  able  to  give  any 
account  of  her  nephew,  and  to  express  how 
much  the  Dominie  was  surprised  that  his  for- 
mer pupil  had  not  yet  called. 

Mrs.  Palmer  stood  rather  higher  in  the 
opinion  of  Miss  Sibby  than  any  other  madam 
in  the  parish  ;  for  the  minister's  wife,  though 
apparently  on  the  same  footing,  was  not  con- 
sidered quite  so  cordially  by  the  worthy  spin- 
ster. This  was  partly  owing  to  two  peculiari- 
ties in  which  she  resembled  Miss  Sibby  herself, 
namely,  a  certain  sarcastic  impatience  of  con- 
tradiction, and  a  conceit  of  some  superiority  in 
herself,  not  very  easily  described ;  but  she  had 
neither  the  same  degree  of  sagacity,  nor  was  at 
all  equal  to  her  in  tact  and  activity, 

The  advantages  which  Mrs.  Palmer  pos- 
sessed over  Mrs.  Keckle,  consisted  chiefly  in  a 
disciplined  mildness  of  manners,  although  at 
the  bottom  she  was  perhaps  neither  of  a  sweeter 
humour,  nor  of  humbler  pretensions ;  but  the 
control  which  she  exercised  over  herself,  ren- 
dered her  more  agreeable  to  Miss  Sibby  ;  she 
could,   however,    say   as  bitter    things   as    the 

l  5 
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minister's  wife  with  a  more  pleasant  counte- 
nance, and  express  her  self-sufficiency  with  so 
much  more  apparent  humility,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  she  enjoyed  a  higher  niche  in  the  esti- 
mation of  her  friend. 

It  thus  chanced  that  no  visit  could  have 
happened  more  opportunely,  nor  was  there  any 
one  who  in  such  a  crisis  could  have  been  more 
welcome  than  Mrs.  Palmer ;  she  was  the  only 
individual  from  whom  Miss  Sibby  could  ex- 
pect adequate  sympathy,  and  to  her  she  was 
disposed,  at  the  time,  to  be  amiably  commu- 
nicative. 

"Come  away,  Mrs.  Palmer,"  said  she,  as 
that  lady  entered  the  parlour;  "come  away; 
it  was  my  intent  and  purpose  to  have  been  with 
you  by  this  time,  at  the  'Cademy-house,  but 
the  young  folks  have  snatched  the  bit  out  of 
my  mouth  ;  however,  by  the  accidence  of  your 
coming  here  we  can  have  a  few  words  of  so- 
briety by  ourselves.'" 

"  Peace  keep  me  !  Miss  Ruart,"  replied  her 
visitor,  in  a  condoling  tone.  "  Oh,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  state !  what  misfor- 
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tune  has  come  on  you  or  yours  that  has  cast 
you  into  this  dolorosity  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  !  it 's  only  a  few  natural  tears 
that  I  could  not  but  shed  while  thinking  on  the 
changes  that  may  take  place  in  this  transient 
world." 

"  Very  true,  Miss  Sibby,  very  true ;  but 
surely  you  have  been  thinking  of  changes  to 
the  worst,  for  changes  to  the  better  never  draw 
tears." 

"  No,  Mrs.  Palmer,  I  am  a  composed  wo- 
man, and  can  look  on  the  ills  that  are,  and  the 
evils  to  come,  with  a  serene  countenance;  but 
my  special  grief  at  this  moment  is  for  the 
Laird.  I  have  wakened  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  and  made  him  willing  to  take  a  wife ;  but 
there  is  a  sore  obstacle  in  the  way.11 

"  Ay,  what  can  that  be  ?  I  'm  sure  you  may 
ride  far  and  travel  wide  before  you1!!  find  a 
young  man  of  his  means  so  free  to  choose  a 
helpmate ;  'deed,  Miss  Sibby,  get  him  who 
may,  she  '11  have  a  bien  down  seat ;  this  fine 
house,  and  every  thing  so  comfortable,  besides 
you  to  save  her  from  all  the  trouble  of  looking 
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after  it.  My  word,  there  isn't  a  young  lady 
within  many  miles  of  us  that  would  not  jump 
at  the  Laird  like  a  cock  at  a  grozet." 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Palmer,  it 's  partly  true,  what  ye 
say  ;  but  when  ye  spoke  of  my  services,  ye  did 
not  see  that  ye  handled  the  obstacle."'"' 

"  Obstacle !  how,  you  that  would  be  the 
greatest  felicity  in  the  marriage  articles  !" 

"  With  a  sensible  woman  that  might  be  the 
case,  but  all  the  feminine  sec  are  not  born  with 
an  endowment,  and  I'm  greatly  apprehensive 
that  if  the  Laird's  fancy  was  to  light  on  a  young 
lady  of  a  gum-flower  head ,  I  would  only  be  a 
stumbling-b1  ek  to  his  happiness." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  young 
wives  do  not  like  to  be  controlled  by  single 
ladies  of  a  certain  age  ;  and  now  that  you  speak 
of  it,  Miss  Sibby,  I  do  see  that  ye  might  be 
thought  a  disagreeable  object  in  a  house  to  a 
light-headed  woman." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Mrs.  Palmer,  no  doubt  of 
it ;  and  therefore  I  have  been  considering  with 
myself,  if  the  Laird  is  going  to  take  a  wife, 
what  I  should  do." 

"  That  is  a  kittle  question  ;  but  have  you 
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any  notion  that  the  Laird  has  such  a  thing  run- 
ning in  his  head  ?" 

"  That  he  has,  I  believe  ;  for  I  have  been 
mainly  the  cause  of  putting  it  there  myself,  as 
you  must  allow  that  it 's  high  time  he  was  be- 
ginning to  make  himself  the  head  of  a  family.11 

"  And  who  is  the  lady  ?  Me  and  the  master 
were  thinking  that  this  fine  English  Miss,  whom 
Mrs.  Franks  has  brought  with  her,  would  be  a 
capital  job  for  him." 

"  Whether  she  be  the  ordained  lady  or  not, 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say  ;  but  he  might  do 
worse,  for  she  has  a  good  competency.  But 
then  I  suspect  she  would  have  a  dislike  to  me 
in  the  house.1' 

"  An  aversion  of  that  kind,"  replied  Mrs. 
Palmer,  "  is  naturally  to  be  expected  ;  but,  if  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  would  let  the  proposal 
for  sending  you  about  your  business  come  from 
her,  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 
what  ye  are  to  do  with  yourself." 

"  No  doubt,  in  the  way  of  prudence,  Mrs. 
Palmer,  what  ye  advise  is  gospel  truth  ;  but, 
after  having  been  so  long  a  mother  to  Mr. 
Ralston,  it  would  be  a  horrid  thing  for  me  to 
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stand  in  the  way  of  his  conjugal  felicity  at  last. 
No,  no}  Mrs.  Palmer,  unless  I  am  positively 
pressed  and  invited  to  bide,  Fll  take  up  my 
bed  and  walk." 

"  That 's  very  like  yourself,  Miss  Sibby,  for 
you  certainly  have  done  a  parent's  duty  to  the 
young  man ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  would  not  be 
just  discreet  of  you  to  offer  to  go  out  of  the 
way,  when,  maybe,  by  so  doing  ye  might  really 
be  a  detriment  to  his  happiness.  But,  Miss 
Sibby,  there  must  be  something  about  this 
English  Miss  that  has  put  this  why  and  because 
into  your  head  :  I  hope  this  is  not  such  -a 
crotchety  damsel  as  Miss  Sorn  was.11 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Palmer, — but  I'll  say  ill  of  no- 
body  ; — Miss  Sorn,  now  Mrs.  Franks,  is  an 
altered  woman,  and  my  hope  is  that  Miss  'Cin- 
they  may  follow  in  her  footsteps,  if  she  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Laird.11 

"  Is  she,  however,  really  worth  all  this  trou- 
ble of  talking  about  ?  for  a  wife  with  a  light 
head,   without  a  heavy  purse,  is  a    speshy  of 

calamity.'1 

"She  certainly  is  not  void  of  fortune,  but 
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nothing  to  brag  of ;  and,  to  do  the  poor  lassie 
justice,  she  's  modest  enough  on  that  head.1' 

"You   should,  Miss    Sibby,    ascertain    her 
ideas  of  what  a  fortune  is,  for  if  they  are  only 
of  a  moderation,  her  fortune  may  turn  out  very 
small :  but  we  must  change  our  discourse,  for 
I  hear  the  voices  of  your  visitors  at  hand ;  they 
have  not  stopped  long  with  the  master;  indeed 
it's  his  school  hours,  when  he  cannot  afford  to 
waste  time.     Ill  however  stop,  and  you'll  in- 
troduce me,  and  when  I  have  made  an  inspec- 
tion of  this  Miss,  Til  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
her,  and  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  and  a  marriage  was  to  be  the  upshot. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  Laird,  during  the  visit  to  the  Aca- 
demy house,  invited  the  Dominie  to  dine  with 
them,  who  agreed  contingently  on  the  approval 
of  his  spouse.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  thus  also  en- 
gaged to  be  of  the  party,  and  it  happened  in 
consequence  that  she  had  not  time  to  see  much 
of  Miss  Jacintha  in  the  forenoon  ;  but  in  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  she  anticipated  an  ample 
opportunity  after  dinner. 

The  interval  before  dinner  was  spent  much 
in  the  same  sort  of  way  that  visitors  contrive  to 
wear  away  their  heavy  time  in  the  country. 
The  Laird,  to  be  sure,  had  a  billiard-table,  which 
he  had  bought  the  last  time  he  was  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  somehow  it  still  lay  unpacked,  and 
was  for  all  purposes  of  amusement  of  no  other 
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use  than  to  supply  a  topic  of  conversation  oc- 
casionally when  every  other  was  exhausted. 
We  shall  not,  however,  occupy  the  precious 
time  of  the  courteous  reader  with  any  account 
of  the  details  of  what  took  place  previous  to 
the  appointed  hour  at  which  the  party  assem- 
bled for  dinner. 

To  accommodate  the  Dominie's  school-hours, 
the  time  was  a  little  postponed,  by  which  it 
came  to  pass,  as  it  was  post-day,  that  Nanse 
Gathers,  the  postess,  brought  the  letters  and 
newspapers  while  the  company  were  still  wait- 
ing in  the  drawing-room. 

Among  other  letters,  much  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, there  was  one  for  Mr.  Franks,  sealed 
with  black,  who,  on  having  opened  it,  gave  a 
sudden  start,  remarkable  to  all  present : — just 
at  that  moment  the  servant  announced  dinner, 
and  there  was  no  time  then  to  peruse  it. 

It  was  evident  that  the  contents  of  this  letter 
had  surprised  Mr.  Franks,  for,  before  he  had 
received  it,  he  was  in  his  ordinary  cheerful  talk- 
ative humour,  but  scarcely  had  he  read  a  few 
lines  when  he  appeared  surprised,  and  conti- 
nued, during  the  whole  time  of  dinner,  absent 
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and  serious, — a  man  who  had  received  strange 
tidings.  As  he,  however,  did  not  appear  dis- 
posed to  be  communicative,  no  one  inquired 
what  had  so  affected  him,  although  they  all 
thought  it  must  be  some  very  distressing  oc- 
currence. His  example  was  infectious  ; — din- 
ner passed  in  comparative  silence  ;  the  shuttle- 
cock of  jocularity  lay  unheeded,  and  the  ladies 
retired  to  the  drawing-room  under  a  spell  of 
more  than  usual  taciturnity. 

The  newspaper  lay  still  unopened  on  the 
table,  and  Mrs.  Franks,  taking  it  up  and  un- 
folding it,  glanced  it  hastily  over. 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  "  here  is  what  has  disturbed 
Franks ;  the  letter,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  from 
Mr.  Buxton,  and  is  something  about  that  old 
Mr.  or  rather  mystery,  Hyams,  for  his  death 
is  mentioned  here.  What  can  the  letter  have 
been  about  V 

The  other  ladies  guessed  very  shrewdly  that 
it  could  be  about  no  good,  and  Miss  Sibby, 
with  her  usual  perspicacity,  observed,  "  that 
she  should  be  none  surprised,  if  the  old  man 
had  been  found  out  a  cheat,  and  that  all  the 
fine  fortune  he  had  so  extravagantly  bestowed 
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on    Mr.   Buxton,    was    but    an    empty    bell, 
blown  from  the  soapy  sapples  of  delusion  and 

vanity." 

Nor  was  Miss  Sibby  far  wrong,  for  the  letter 
was  from  Buxton,  and  in  mentioning  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hyams,  it  contained  also  a  very  astound- 
ing account  of  his  fortune;  though,  by  the 
way,  not  extraordinary,  as  things  commonly  go 
in  this  world;  it  will,  however,  be  better  to 
present  a  copy  of  the  letter  itself  with  which 
Mr.  Franks  has  furnished  us,  on  purpose  for 
this  compilation. 

"  London. 
"  DEAR   MR.    FRANKS. 

"  By  this  time  I  hope  you  and  Mrs.  Franks 
are  safe  with  our  friends  at  Go  wans ;  give  them 
my  kindest  respects,  and  assure  Miss  Ruart 
of  my  unfaded  recollections  of  her  kindness. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  me  in  town, 
especially  as  you  knew  it  was  not  my  intention 
to  return  so  soon  ;  but  I  am  more  than  ever  the 
taw  of  fortune.  My  old  and  best  of  friends, 
Mr.  Hyams,  died  last  week,  and  his  relations 
have  come  like  vultures  to  a  carcase,  claiming 
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his  fortune.  He  had  shunned  them  for  many 
years,  or  rather  they  had  never,  from  the  time 
he  was  sent  to  India,  appeared  to  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  his  fate.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  his  death  known,  than  the  whole 
troop,  led  on  by  the  heir-at-law,  gathered 
themselves  together,  and  are  now  taking  steps 
to  obtain  his  estate  and  fortune.  They  had 
heard  something  of  the  annuity  which  he  so 
generously  settled  on  me,  and  his  nephew,  who 
is  heir-at-law,  told  me  that  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  disturb  that  deed  ;  but  when  I  ex- 
plained to  him  the  Will  which  had  been  made 
in  my  favour,  in  consequence  of  Caroline 
Ingleton's  death,  his  amazement  was  without 
bounds,  and  he  declared  that  it  was  only  the 
work  of  madness  to  disinherit  his  own  relations, 
and  that  I  had  as  well  allow  the  law  to  take  its 
course,  or  he  would  prove  his  uncle's  insanity. 

"  This,  although  I  do  think  it  will  not  be 
easily  done,  disturbs  me  exceedingly.  My  mar- 
riage is,  in  the  mean  time,  delayed,  and  will  be 
ultimately  broken  off,  if  he  succeed ;  for  it  was 
only  in  the  confidence  of  being  the  heir  that  I 
ever  ventured  to  address  myself  to  Lady  Agnes. 
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That  is  not  all :  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Hyams,  as  well  as  for  my  own  stake  in  the 
question,  I  will  defend  the  Will,  a  step  which 
the  relations  cannot  but  regard  as  forfeiting  my 
right  to  the  annuity,  and  therefore,  if  by  any 
accident  they  establish  their  allegation,  I  am 
again  doomed  to  suffer  a  repetition  of  that 
humility  and  beggary  in  which  your  friendship 
was  my  chiefest  earthly  stay.  I  write  this  in 
great  perturbation,  and  you  are  the  only  indi- 
vidual with  whom  I  can  so  freely  communicate. 
When  shall  you  be  in  town  ?  I  would  almost 
ask  you  to  come  quickly.  , 

"  The  weakest  part  of  my  unhappy  case,  my 
counsel  tells  me,  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing evidence  of  Mr.  Hyams-'  familiar  con- 
duct. He  kept  himself  so  much  aloof  from 
society,  that  I  can  find  no  one  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  his  consistent  habits, — at  least 
none  able  to  show  that  his  eccentricities,  as  they 
are  considered,  were  the  result  of  resolution, 
and  not,  as  his  friends  allege,  the  aberrations  of 
an  unsettled  mind. 

"  You  must  not,  however,  expect  me  to  enter 
on  details  ;  nor  can  I  give  you  an  adequate  de- 
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scription  of  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  me ;  but 
I  am  ashamed,  and  almost  doubt  the  purity  of 
myself,  in  the  antipathy  with  which  I  cannot 
but  regard  this  post-obit  greed  of  the  relations; 
for  such  their  conduct  appears,  when  their  pre- 
sent avidity  is  contrasted  with  the  heartless 
desertion  in  which  they  abandoned  him.  By 
a  little  interference  on  their  part,  he  might  have 
become  an  ornament  to  his  family.  I  dare  not, 
my  dear  Mr.  Franks,  venture,  in  my  present 
embarrassment,  to  offer  any  reflection  on  my 
own  singular  life  ;  but,  although  woe  and  trou- 
ble be  the  portion  of  all  men,  I  have  a  peculiar 
grief,  that  has  for  ever  injured  the  very  capa- 
bility of  enjoying  life  to  the  extent  of  other 
men ;  nevertheless,  I  will  do  my  best,  for  the 
misfortunes  which  oppress  me  are  not  the  con- 
sequences of  any  guilt  that  I  have  myself  com- 
mitted. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  Stanley  Buxton." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

There  was  something  that  fell  like  sickness 
on  the  heart  in  this  new  disaster  which  had 
overtaken  our  hero ;  much  of  what  he  had  al- 
ready suffered,  was  calculated  to  corrode  a 
mind  of  stronger  fibre,  and  yet  his  was  one  of 
no  common  firmness ;  it  was,  however,  to  him- 
self alleviated  by  the  very  circumstance  which 
to  most  men  would  have  aggravated  the  evil. 
His  marriage  had  not  taken  place;  but  the 
consistent  tenor  of  a  pre-arranged  course  of 
fortune  was  so  evident,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  speak  of  it  without  awe,  nor  for  himself  to 
think  of  it  undaunted  by  that  dread  which  at 
once  saddens  and  elevates  the  minds  of  those 
who  acknowledge,  in  the  current  of  their  lives, 
the  influence  of  a  moral  gravitation  as  irresisti- 
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ble  as  the  physical  attraction  that  governs  the 
streams  and  tendencies  of  the  material  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  his  marriage 
taken  place,  it  would  have  been  of  less  import- 
ance to  him  to  lose  Mr.  Hyams1  legacy  ;  but  it 
was  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  his  peculiar 
feelings,  and  was  indeed  his  solace  under   the 
occasional  cloud, — that  it  appeared  to  be  no  part 
of  what  he  considered  as  his  destiny  to  bring 
misfortune   upon  others.     This  is  no  ordinary 
means  of  consolation  to  the  unfortunate  ;  few 
are  able  or  disposed  to  take  such  a  view  of  their 
lots  in  life  ;  but  those  who  indulge  in  opposite 
reflections  are   also    not   numerous ;  those,  we 
mean,  who  see  in  themselves  a  source  of  sorrow, 
sympathy,   and  oppression    to    the  connections 
whom   they  most  love  and  esteem,  and  whose 
happiness    they   yearn    to   promote.      But  we 
must  hasten  to  relate  the  result. 

Buxton,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
frequently  to  notice,  was  endowed  with  a  vivid 
perception  of  character ;  it  could  not  be  well 
said  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  for  that  im- 
plies the  possession  of  a  creative  faculty  of 
some   kind,   the  power  to  impel    the   mind  of 
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the  world,  in  one  direction  or  another,  forward 
in  its  progressive  course ;  but  he  possessed  the 
rare  and  great  talent  of  discovering  the  fitness 
of  men  for  those  departments  of  life  in  which 
they  could  be  most  useful,  and  this  in  a  splen- 
did degree,  when  excited. 

Among  all  his  friends,  in  the  dilemma  to 
which  he  was  reduced  by  the  kindred  of  Mr. 
Hyams,  he  could  not  reckon  one  exactly  qua- 
lified for  the  task  he  had  to  undertake ;  for  al- 
though he  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Franks,  it 
was  more  owing  to  the  sympathy  he  had  ex- 
perienced from  him  in  his  first  distresses,  than 
with  any  hope  that  he  could  assist  him  in  his 
new  troubles.  But  since  the  evening  he  had  first 
spent  in  company  with  Mr.  Bremen,  he  often 
recollected  that  gentleman  with  a  curious  kind 
of  wonder  :  he  appeared  to  him  not  a  man  that 
could  be  of  much  use  in  the  actions  of  business ; 
but  the  gift  of  a  discerning  spirit,  for  which  he 
was  so  much  admired,  seemed  capable  of  help- 
ing his  cause,  and  accordingly,  on  the  same 
day  that  he  wrote  to  Franks,  he  endeavoured 
to  find  out  that  interesting  person.     This  was 
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not  difficult,  and  he  explained  to  him  why  he 
had  sought  him  out,  and  the  kind  of  service  in 
which  his  assistance  might  be  useful. 

"  These  friends,  Mr.  Bremen,1'  said  he,  "  are 
disposed  to  contest  the  will,  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  Hyams  was  insane ;  and  perhaps  their  case 
is  very  plausible,  for  they  intend  to  commence 
their  account  of  his  conduct  with  the  unguard- 
ed error  of  his  early  youth;  and  certainly  it  is 
not  very  susceptible  of  explanation,  that  he 
should  have  remained  so  long  sequestered  from 
society,  and  never,  except  in  my  own  case, 
have  made  one  effort  to  vindicate  his  native 
integrity." 

Mr.  Bremen  remained  some  time  silent,  and 
then  replied, 

"  You  wish  to  rebut  this  charge  of  in- 
sanity ?" 

u  Exactly  so,  but  I  am  without  evidence ;  for 
if  his  conduct  was  not  dictated  by  resolution, 
but  was  the  effect  of  momentary  and  mindless 
impulses,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  his  sordid  re- 
lations to  make  good  their  case.  Had  he  been 
alive,  they  never  would  have  dared  to  stir  the 
question  ;  but  he  is  gone,  and  thus  it  is,  that 
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they  have  courage  to  call  that  madness  which 
was  dictated  by  feelings  it  is  true,  but  per- 
severed in  with  a  constant  reiteration,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  of  the  original  reso- 
lution. How,  Mr.  Bremen,  is  it  now  possible 
to  prove  that  his  eccentricity  was  not  subject 
to  flights  of  insanity,  and  that  the  Will  was  not 
dictated  in  a  paroxysm  of  that  kind  ?" 

Bremen's  countenance  brightened  at  this, 
and  said,  smiling, 

"  You  ask  to  prove  a  negative,  no  easy  mat- 
ter ;  but  let  us  get  the  points  upon  which  the 
charge  of  madness  and  lunacy  are  expected  to 
be  established,  and  then  I  shall  see  what  it  is 
you  need." 

"  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  these;  for  the  heir-at- 
law,  like  myself,  has  no  evidence  to  prove  the 
general  conduct  of  the  old  gentleman,  beyond 
his  recluse  and  solitary  way  of  life." 

"  What  are  the  points  ?" 

"  The  first  is  the  fatal  theft,  the  next  is  his 
hasty  attachment  to  me,  and  the  third  the  state 
of  his  mind  since  the  fit  with  which  he  was 
seized,  on  hearing  of  Miss  Ingleton's  death  : 
this  latter  is  the  point  on  which  they  lay  the 
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greatest  stress,  because  the  Will  was  made  sub- 
sequent to  that  deplorable  occurrence.''1 

"  It  is  full  of  difficulties,"  replied  Mr. 
Bremen  :  "  how  do  you  propose  to  meet  the 
first  charge*?" 

"  On  that  I  am  not  so  apprehensive — it  is  an 
old  story  ;  but  I  am  vexed  that  it  can  only  be 
disposed  of  by  admitting  the  offence,  and  by 
pleading  that  he  was  not  impelled  by  any  crav- 
ing motive,  but  merely  by  the  want  of  money  at 
the  time :  to  do  which  is  most  painful,  for  I  tho- 
roughly believe  he  was  innocent,  and  that  it  was 
altogether  an  act  of  youthful  thoughtlessness." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Sir  ;  but  did  he  ever  men- 
tion if  the  trial  was  of  a  very  inquisitive  kind?" 

"  He  has  told  me  it  was  not ;  that  he  himself, 
as  well  as  his  brother  officers,  never  thought  it 
would  be  seriously  proceeded  in ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, no  pains  were  taken  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses,  insomuch  that  the  young 
gentleman,  in  whom  he  had  confided  when  the 
theft  was  discovered,  was  never  called  at  all." 

"  Hah  !  is  he  alive  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  we  shall  ascertain  at  the 
War-office." 
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"  What  was  his  name  ?" 

"  Ah  that  was  never  mentioned." 

Bremen  looked  disappointed,  and  remained 
silent  for  some  time,  and  then  added, 

"  No  matter ;  it  cannot  be  helped,  but  it  is  a 
lamentable  hiatus  ;  you  would  have  earned  the 
fortune,  could  you  have  brought  forward  that 
witness  ;  but  no  matter.  As  to  his  sudden  par- 
tiality for  you,  what  have  you  to  say  to  that?"" 

"  You  would  never  think  that  I  could  treat 
that  as  a  proof  of  insanity  ;  the  story,  however, 
is  really  not  ridiculous  :  he  is  himself  from  our 
county,  and  had  heard  much  of  my  changeling 
story,  with  the  customary  exaggeration,  and 
having  long  wanted  something  to  be  kind  to, 
he  took  an  interest  in  me.  Saving  the  extra- 
ordinary generosity  of  his  settlement,  which  he 
could  well  afford,  there  really  has  been  no- 
thing in  the  proceeding  to  which  a  morbid  mo- 
tive could  be  imputed.  I  will  trust  to  the 
simple  statement  of  the  facts  for  that  point, 
though  it  is  terrible  that,  with  all  the  care  with 
which  my  story  has  been  kept  from  the  public, 
it  must  at  last  be  so  disclosed." 

"  It  is   so,"  said   Bremen  ;    "  you  must  try 
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and  get  that  charge  dismissed,"  and,  clapping 
his  thigh,  he  added,  "  it  will  not  be  difficult : 
the  heir-at-law  told  you  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  disturb  the  deed  of  your  annuity  ;  you  have 
him  there,  and  let  me  instruct  your  counsel  as 
to  the  course  he  should  pursue.11 

"  It  shall  be  so;  I  wish  you  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  prompting  mind  to  me;  you  see  how 
men's  thoughts  are  linked,  and  can  trace 
actions  to  their  volitions,  and  these  to  the  mo- 
tives in  which  they  originate." 

"  But,"  cried  Bremen,  with  familiar  eager- 
ness, "  the  main  devilry  of  the  case  lies  in  that 
imbecility  under  which  the  Will  was  made." 

"  Yes,  all  my  evidence  will  avail  me,  I  fear, 
but  little  on  that  point ;  and  yet  on  it  rests  the 
whole  case." 

"  Was  he  only  weak  and  childish,  or  was  he 
variable,  subject  to  fits  and  starts  P11 

"  I  would  not  say  that  he  had  either  fits  or 
starts  ;  it  was  a  uniform  and  constant  despon- 
dency ;  he  struck  but  one  note  of  sorrow,  and 
his  grief  was  one  moan,  truly  an  intellectual 
monotony.  I  fear,  I  fear,  it  is  beyond  remedy, 
it  was  ever  so  much  the  same." 
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Bremen  smiled  and  said, 

"  You  give  me  comfort.1' 

"  How  ?" 

"  By  a  continual  moan,   as  constant  in  its 
sound  and  tone  as  the  rushing  of  a  stream  ?" 

"  Even  so." 

"  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  con- 
stancy of  his  lamentation,  and  yet,  amidst  it, 
giving  directions  for  the  Will,  shows  that  the 
mind  was  not  gone,  but  only  occupied  by  one 
painful  and  predominant  idea?" 

"  Well,  but  how  shall  we  persuade  a  jury  of 

that  ?" 

"  Ah,  there 's  the  puzzle ;  but  let  me  look  at 
all  his  papers,  from  the  time  that  he  gave  you 
the  deed  of  your  own  settlement,  I  shall  then 
be  better  able  to  give  you  my  opinion.  It  is, 
however,  a  singular  case,  and  depends  so  much 
on  being  able  to  explain  very  delicate  shades 
and  hues  of  thought,  that  I  can  but  at  present 
say  you  are  justified  in  your  doubts.1,1 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  conversation  which  Mr.  Buxton  held 
with  Bremen  perplexed  him  exceedingly,  and 
he  remained  for  some  time  after  in  a  state  that 
cannot  well  be  described  as  better  than  stupor ; 
he  could  not  discern  those  grounds  of  hope 
which  the  metaphysician  seemed  to  think  almost 
clear ;  but  still  he  was  determined  to  vindicate, 
if  possible,  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Hyams' 
judgment;  and  accordingly,  when  the  first  im- 
pression of  what  had  passed  with  Mr.  Bremen 
began  to  subside,  his  native  decision  of  charac- 
ter came  into  operation. 

The  want  of  the  name  of  the  officer  to  whom 
Hyams  had  communicated  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  taken  the  money,  was  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  for  some  time  he  could  not  devise 
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any  expedient  to  remedy  the  defect ;  at  last  it 
struck  him,  that  an  advertisement  alluding  to 
the  trial,  was  the  quickest  course  he  could 
adopt  to  discover  if  he  were  still  alive  ;  accord- 
ingly, he  prepared  one  to  that  effect,  and  hav- 
ing procured  a  list  of  every  newspaper  in  the 
kingdom,  it  was  transmitted  to  all,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  officer  should  make  his  name  and 
address  known  to  the  advertiser. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point — the  par- 
tiality for  himself,  Bremen  was  to  accompany 
him  to  a  consultation  with  his  solicitor  ;  but 
the  alleged  imbecility  of  mind  under  which  the 
Will  was  made,  presented  a  difficulty  which  he 
saw  but  little  hope  of  surmounting.  As  sole  ex- 
ecutor and  residuary  legatee,  he  had,  however, 
all  the  papers  of  his  old  friend ;  and  these,  from 
the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance,  he  care- 
fully assorted  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Bremen. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after,  and  while 
the  necessary  preparations  of  documents  and 
witnesses  were  being  arranged,  his  solicitors 
gave  him  notice  of  the  day  appointed  for  the 
inquiry.  The  time  was  short,  for  it  was  the  in- 
terest  of  the  heir-at-law  to  bring  the  business 
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speedily  to  a  conclusion ;  so  short,  that  Bux- 
ton, without  lessening  his  assiduity  to  strengthen 
his  case,  lost  all  hope  of  success ;  insomuch 
that,  when  the  time  arrived,  he  was  surprised 
that  his  counsel,  as  instructed  by  Bremen,  did 
not  appear  to  be  without  hope.  Bremen  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  confident ;  but  before  the  in- 
quiry commenced,  the  lawyers  and  Mr.  Buxton 
were  equally  surprised  to  notice  him  and  the 
heir-at-law  in  earnest  and  familiar  conversation. 
The  general  character  of  Bremen  secured  him 
from  sinking  by  this  circumstance  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Buxton  ;  but  the  lawyers  were  distrust- 
ful, especially  when  Bremen  afterwards  told 
them  that  he  must  be  called  as  a  witness, — an 
overture,  which  neither  the  counsel  nor  solici- 
tors appeared  to  relish.  They  were  wise  in 
their  generation,  and  trusted  more  to  form  and 
usage,  than  in  such  cases  ought  to  be  admitted; 
but  our  hero  was  firm  in  his  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  young  German,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Bremen  should  be  called. 

Owing  to  an  arrangement  between  the  par- 
ties, it  was  determined  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  as  private  as  possible,   and  in  consequence 
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there  were  few  spectators  in  the  room;  but 
just  as  the  proceedings  were  about  to  com- 
mence, a  tall,  lean,  erect,  old  gentleman,  with  a 
grey  powdered  head,  a  faded  uniform-waist- 
coat, a  blue  coat  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  and 
light-grey  pantaloons,  entered  the  room :  it  was 
Major  Rosedale,  the  father  of  Miss  Jacintha. 
Buxton  went  immediately  to  him,  expressing 
his  pleasure  at  seeing  him  there,  for  they  were 
previously  acquainted. 

"  Why,"  says  the  Major,  "  you  are  not  more 
surprised  at  it  than  I  am  myself ;  I  have  come 
this  morning  to  town  in  consequence  of  an  ad- 
vertisement respecting  an  unhappy  occurrence 
which  took  place  soon  after  I  first  entered  the 
army.1' 

"  Are  you  then,  Major,  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Hyams?" 

"  I  am ;  and  had  I  been  examined  at  his 
trial,  he  must  have  been  acquitted.  We  did 
all,  however,  we  could  to  overcome  the  negli- 
gence ;  and  the  whole  officers  in  the  regiment 
joined  at  the  time  in  a  memorial  to  the  War- 
office,  stating  their  perfect  persuasion  of  his 
innocence,  and  soliciting  his  restoration  to  the 
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regiment;  but  reference  to  the  conviction  re- 
corded  by  the  court,  rendered  our  representa- 
tion unavailing.11 

At  this  moment  the  inquiry  commenced ; 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  heir-at-law,  the 
evidence  of  the  Major  completely  settled  the 
question  as  to  the  lunacy  of  Hyams  at  the 
period  of  his  trial ;  it  had  the  effect  of  excit- 
ing the  regret  and  compassion  of  the  jury  for 
the  victim,  and  of  producing  a  very  unfavour- 
able disposition  against  the  charge. 

The  allegation  concerning  the  eccentric  at- 
tachment to  Buxton  was  next  examined.  In 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  his  counsel,  upon 
the  hints  of  Bremen,  was  very  ingenious,  but 
still  he  could  not  do  away  the  full  impression 
which  the  lawyers  on  the  other  side  had  pro- 
duced. Bremen  then  suggested  that  he  himself 
should  be  called.  At  first  there  was  some  re- 
luctance to  do  so,  but  Buxton  insisted,  and 
Bremen  in  consequence,  to  complete  satisfac- 
tion, proved  that  the  heir-at-law  had  acknow- 
ledged his  willingness  at  one  time  to  have  al- 
lowed the  annuity  to  remain  undisturbed,  had 
Buxton  consented  to  give  up  the  remainder  of 
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the  fortune.  In  the  course  of  the  examination, 
to  which  he  ingeniously  lent  a  character  of  ad- 
vocacy, he  entirely  obviated  the  accusation  of 
lunacy,  and  proved  the  heir-at-law  actuated  by 
very  base  motives,  which  deepened  the  preju- 
dice that  had  been  excited  against  him  by  the 
candid  and  pathetic  statement  of  Major  Rose- 
dale. 

But  the  difficult  part  of  the  case  was  yet  to 
be  encountered,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  the  evidence  and 
proof  by  which  the  heir-at-law  supported  the 
charge  of  imbecility.  The  extravagant  grief  of 
Hyams,  which  threw  him  into  the  fit,  was  fully- 
established,  and  the  dejection  into  which  he 
afterwards  fell  was  as  strongly  established  ;  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  remained  that  he  was,  at  the 
time  when  he  signed  the  Will,  incapable  of  com- 
prehending the  consequences  of  his  actions. 
Buxton  himself  was  so  perfectly  persuaded  of 
this,  that  he  was  prepared  to  abandon  the  de- 
fence ;  but  at  this  crisis  Bremen  again  request- 
ed to  be  examined. 

The  disposition  of  the  court  was  in  his  fa- 
vour,  and  there  was  also   a  strong  wish   that 
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something  might  arise  to  weaken  at  least  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  brought 
in  support  of  the  charge :  to  rebut  it  entirely, 
seemed  impossible. 

Bremen,  pursuing  the  same  line  of  conduct 
that  he  had  adopted  in  the  method  of  his  first 
examination,  showed  that  there  are  states  of  the 
mind  in  which  one  notion  takes  a  superior  pos- 
session, but  without  impairing  the  judgment 
with  respect  to  other  things,  reducing  them 
only  to  comparative  insignificance.  In  stating 
this  he  so  much  interested  his  audience,  that 
he  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  ;  and 
although  the  matter  which  he  related  was  not 
evidence,  yet  it  was  heard  with  patience  on  ac- 
count of  its  ingenuity,  and  it  materially  dimi- 
nished the  force  of  the  evidence  from  the  other 
side. 

At  this  stage  of  the  trial  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  audience  that  a  compromise  should  take 
place,  but  Bremen  proceeded,  and  showed  from 
scraps  and  scrawls  which  Mr.  Hyams  had 
made  before  his  fit,  the  same  ideas  as  those 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Will ;  and  he  ar- 
gued from  these  coincidences  that  his  mind  was 
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necessarily  sound,  because  it  retained  a  recol- 
lection for  a  similar  purpose  of  what  he  had 
been   previously    contemplating,    especially    as 
he    had    never    seen    those   scraps    and    drafts 
after  the  fit,  and  that  he  had  at  different  in- 
tervals dictated   to   his   solicitor   the    draft   of 
the  Will  afterwards  executed.     This  singular 
chain   of   evidence    excited  great   admiration ; 
the  Will,  the  draft  of  the  Will,  ware  produced, 
and  the  several  papers  on  which  Bremen  main- 
tained his  opinion,  were  also  laid  before   the 
court.      Short   particular  passages  in  the   de- 
tached papers  were  found  verbatim  similar   to 
others  in  the  draft  of  the  Will ;   but  the  most 
decisive  point  of  all  consisted  of  a  little  para- 
graph in  the  executed  Will,  which  differed  from 
the  draft,   and  yet  was  even  to  a   very   word 
similar  to  what  was  written  on  one  of  the  loose 
papers. 

No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  that  co- 
herent consistency  which  it  was  Buxton's  ob- 
ject to  establish.  It  showed  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  all  question  that  the  mind  which  dic- 
tated the  Will  was  in  as  sound  a  state  as  when 
it  had,  previous  to  the  fit,  conceived  an  inten- 
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tion  of  framing  some  such  similar  document ; 
and  as  all  the  allegations  of  previous  lunacy 
were  effectually  obviated,  the  cause  was  of 
course  gained. 

A  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the 
court.  The  ingenuity  with  which  Bremen 
traced  the  retention  of  the  first  idea,  and  show- 
ed the  progress  of  thought,  employing  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  same  business  the  same  ex- 
pression, was  considered  as  an  exhibition  of 
wonderful  talent  and  of  metaphysical  ingenu- 
ity such  as  had  never  been  before  shown  in 
tracing  the  current  of  reflection,  under  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  very  different  mood  of  the 
mind.  It  was  deemed  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
stream  running  clear  under  the  ice  covered  with 
snow. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  after  the  mind 
has  been  greatly  excited,  the  corporeal  frame 
sometimes  suffers  a  remarkable  deterioration  ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  the  fact,  that  physi- 
cians in  latter  years,  have  become  more  of 
opinion  than  their  predecessors,  that  an  inti- 
mate connection  exists  between  the  intellectual 
operations  and  the  condition  of  the  body.  The 
reverse  was  formerly  the  more  prevalent  notion, 
and,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  mind  was  sup- 
posed to  be  tuned  and  pitched  to  the  key  of 
the  physical  organization.  Whether  the  mo- 
dern conclusion  be  more  correct,  or  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  case,  the  two  opinions  are  equally 
so,  we  are  not  adequate  to  determine ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  there  is  another  phenomenon 
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connected  with  this  subject,  which  has  not  yet 
obtained  equal  attention  —  we  allude  to  that 
mental  excitement,  which,  after  it  has  abated, 
leaves  an  influence  on  the  mind  itself,  and  yet 
produces  no  visible  effect  on  the  faculties  of  the 
body. 

The  situation  of  Buxton  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  inquiry,  respecting  the  state  of 
Mr.  Hyams'  judgment,  was  of  the  latter  de- 
scription. All  the  agitation  he  had  previously 
undergone  had  produced  no  apparent  impres- 
sion upon  him,  unless  an  increase  of  thought- 
fulness  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a 
change.  When,  however,  he  had  accomplished 
his  object  in  that  business,  he  for  some  time 
after  appeared  strangely  altered  in  his  indi- 
vidual character ;  but  it  was  not  a  permanent 
transmutation, — it  partook  rather  of  the  nature 
of  those  shocks  and  stuns  which  suspend  for 
a  time  the  functions  of  reflection ;  in  so  far, 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  it  had  a  more 
powerful  effect  than  even  the  consequences 
that  succeeded  the  disclosure  of  the  surrep- 
titious substitution  at  his  birth. 

In  his  natural  disposition  he  was  firm  and 
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decided ;  equanimity  was,  indeed,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  his  character,  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  his  education  strengthened  these 
qualities;  but  the  excitement  induced  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  heir-at-law  of  Mr.  Hyams, 
left  him,  in  many  respects,  no  longer  the  same 
man  :  his  fortitude,  it  is  true,  did  not  desert 
him ;  he  seemed,  however,  to  be  smitten  with 
indecision,  and  for  several  days  appeared  in- 
capable of  taking  any  new  step.  Something 
like  wonderment  may  be  said  to  have  fallen 
upon  him,  as  if  the  very  event  which  fixed  him 
again  in  opulence  had  made  him  helpless — he 
could  endure,  but  not  act. 

Instances  of  this  bereavement  are  not  com- 
mon in  the  world ;  but  in  those  cases  in  which 
we  have  observed  them,  they  have  ever  awaken- 
ed the  profoundest  sympathy,  and  suggested 
ideas  of  intellectual  suffering  that  the  tragic 
muse  has  hitherto  been  reluctant  to  unveil. 
Why,  indeed,  should  it  be  imagined,  that  either 
the  attainment  of  fortune,  rank,  or  renown, 
should  have  about  it  aught  calculated  to 
awaken  pity  ?  and  yet,  perhaps,  no  man  is 
more    deserving   of  compassion    than    he  who 
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has  been  tried  through  a  process  of  strong 
excitement,  and  has  attained  the  completion 
of  his  endeavours.  Misfortune  has  many 
pains ;  but  the  disappointment  that  lurks  in 
the  core  of  prosperity,  is  sharper  than  the 
keenest  of  them  all.  "  Vanity  of  vanities,11 
saith  the  Preacher,  "  all  is  vanity  !"  and  who, 
in  the  plenitude  of  success,  will  deny  the 
truth  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  quite  germane  to  the 
matter  of  our  story,  that  we  should  indulge 
in  these  homilies ;  for,  although  our  object  is 
to  describe  characters  of  the  world  as  they 
actually  are,  it  is  not  necessary  to  moralize  on 
the  advent  of  circumstances,  further  than  to 
remark  that  Buxton,  in  finding  himself  secured 
in  affluence  and  distinction,  shared  with  them 
in  the  defect  that  is  entailed  on  all  earthly 
things. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Errington  Castle  at 
once,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  lingered 
actionless  in  London ;  and  except  communi- 
cating to  Lady  Agnes  his  success  in  the  suit, 
every  thing  around  him  for  some  time  seemed 
unworthy  of  his  regard.     How  long  this  list- 
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lessness,  this  satiety  might  have  remained, 
cannot  be  guessed  ;  but  the  first  incident  which 
disturbed  the  spell,  was  the  following  letter 
from  Franks. 

"  Gowans. 
"  MY  DEAR    SIR, 

"  I  SAW  by  the  newspapers  that  you  were 
successful  against  the  heir-at-law,  and  day  after 
day  I  have  been  expecting  to  hear  from  you  on 
the  subject ;  your  silence  disturbs  me,  but  I 
cannot  tell  wherefore. 

"  You  will  think  it  strange,  when  I  state  one 
of  the  reasons,  perhaps  the  principal,  which 
prevented  me  from  complying  with  your  wish 
to  have  me  in  London  during  the  inquiry.  I 
have  remarked  that  when  left  to  yourself  in 
matters  of  difficulty  you  have  always  been  ex- 
tricated by  your  own  sagacity,  more  than  by 
the  advice  of  your  friends  ;  and  I  felt  perfectly 
confident  that  I  could  be  of  no  use  to  you.  In 
this  acknowledgment  you  will  perceive  the 
sincerity  of  my  belief;  for  were  it  not  the  fact, 
and  free  from  flattery,  I  had  really  causes 
enough  here  to  have  made  a  very  shrewd  and 
plausible  excuse. 
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"You  know  when  I  undertook  this  jaunt  that 
I  did  not  intend  to  remain  long  in  Scotland, 
but  a  multitude  of  minute  incidents,  each  quite 
trifling,  has  made  collectively  a  very  consider- 
able motive  to  detain  me.  Among  others,  and 
certainly  the  most  important  of  them  all,  was 
a  request  of  Mr.  Ralston  that  we  should  stay 
with  him  till  he  became  better  acquainted  with 
Miss  Rosedale,  in  whom  he  has  discerned,  or 
thinks  he  has,  very  superior  talents  under  her 
affectations.  The  truth  is,  that  his  relation, 
Miss  Ruart,  has  become  anxious  that  he  should 
add  a  wife  to  his  furniture,  such  an  one  as 
would  still  leave  her  mistress  of  his  house, 
although  it  is  evident  that  she  is  growing  very 
fast  infirm.  My  wife  is  against  Miss  Ruart 
remaining  in  the  house,  and  Miss  Rosedale,  I 
suspect,  is  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  as  yet 
nothing  decisive  has  been  determined.  We  are 
still  in  the  process,  Ralston  to  see  if  he  shall 
like  Miss  Rosedale  well  enough  to  make  a  wife 
of  her,  and  Miss  Rosedale  to  ascertain  if  she 
can  abide  Miss  Ruart  in  the  capacity  of  super- 
visor of  her  household,  presuming,  if  she  can  do 
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this,  it  will  be  easy  to  make  up  matters  with 
our  friend.  Mrs.  Franks  and  I  await  the  re- 
sult. 

"  But  between  ourselves,  I  suspect  the  whole 
affair  will  end  in  smoke  ;  the  invincible  indolence 
of  Ralston  would  let  day  follow  day  in  the 
trial  for  ever  without  making  the  slightest 
effort  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion ;  for  al- 
though the  lines  of  circumvallation  were  opened 
on  the  very  day  of  our  arrival,  we  have  not  yet 
made  any  describable  progress  beyond  that  of 
growing  a  little  more  familiar  with  one  another. 
In  this  respect  our  time  passes  agreeably  enough; 
you  cannot  conceive  how  much  it  is  varied  :  I 
declare  Miss  Sibby  is  a  perfect  continual  foun- 
tain of  variety  to  us  all,  but  you  know  the 
good  lady;  her  thrifts,  and  her  shifts,  her  gene- 
ral shrewdness,  and  particular  misconceptions, 
make  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and 
controversies  to  me  of  the  most  delicious  de- 
scription. Sometimes  Ralston  is  teased,  Miss 
Rosedale  preserves  the  sweetest  equanimity, 
and  my  wife  and  Miss  Ruart  quarrel  to  daggers- 
drawing  twenty  times  a  day  ;  and  yet  I  can  see 
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that  they  are  making  progress  in  each  other's 
affections  :  all  this  is  mightily  diverting  to  a  man 
who  has  no  vocation. 

"  With  all  of  the  neighbours  whom  you 
know,  we  do  not  hold  much  intercourse  :  the 
Minister  is  a  drowsy  humdrum  bore,  and  I 
know  not  well  what  to  make  of  his  wife ;  the 
Dominie  and  his  are  pretty  much  the  same  as 
when  I  was  at  the  Academy.  But  one  thing 
diverts  me  beyond  description  :  when  I  was  here 
a  schoolboy,  the  peculiarities  of  old  Miss  Ruart 
afforded  unmitigated  provocation  to  me  to  tor- 
ment her ;  and  what  will  surprise  you  as  a 
curious  effect  in  human  nature,  the  poor  lady 
absolutely  now  stands  in  awe  of  me  :  she  is  very 
kind,  has  a  nurse-like  regard  for  me,  but  fear 
mingles  with  her  mirth,  and  she  really  looks 
upon  me  in  some  degree  as  her  evil  genius. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  you  any  correct  idea  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  apprehension 
works  ;  I  can  see  that  she  looks  on  me  askance 
if  the  slightest  accident  happen  to  mar  her 
domestic  economy,  as  if  she  suspected  me  of 
being  the  cause.  The  other  morning  a  gander, 
which  I  recollect  from  the  days  of  my  youth, 
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took  it  into  his  head  from  some  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure or  another,  to  break  a  whole  nestful  of 
duck-eggs,  which  Miss  Sibby  most  sincerely 
believes  I  set  him  on  to  do,  merely  because  she 
happened  to  see  me  give  him  a  handful  of  beans 
the  other  day,  for  auld  lang  syne.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  however  is,  that  Miss  Sibby  herself 
placed  the  eggs  for  the  duck  in  a  nest  which  the 
goose  had  been  preparing,  and  her  husband, 
the  gander,  in  vindication  of  their  domestic 
wrongs,  had  committed  the  outrage. 

"  Certainly  the  naked  landscape,  the  thin 
population,  and  the  wet  days  of  Scotland,  are 
most  propitious  to  render  trifles  important.  I 
sat  down  with  a  resolution  to  fill  my  sheet  of 
paper,  and,  lo !  it  is  already  at  an  end,  and  I  have 
not  room  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  nocturnal 
fright  that  Miss  Rosedale  got  from  an  owl, 
even  were  I  to  omit  how  much  I  am  ever 
yours, 

"  H.  Franks." 


VOL.    III.  N 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Mr.  Franks  was  not,  however,  so  sharp  an 
observer  as  he  supposed  himself  to  be ;  at  least, 
in  the  report  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Buxton  he 
was  rather  behind  the  true  state  of  circum- 
stances, for  the  Laird  had  actually  said  to  Miss 
Sibby  that  he  was  quite  convinced  Miss  Ja- 
cintha  Rosedale's  affectations  were  but  as  the 
dust  on  the  balance  in  a  correct  estimate  of  her 
character. 

"  That,"  replied  Miss  Ruart,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  together,  their  guests  being 
abroad  on  a  walk,  "  is  a  very  satisfactory  opi- 
nion ;  for  although  I  could  not  abide  at  first 
the  idea  of  quitting  these  pleasant  haunts,  and 
sighed  with  a  sore  heart  as  often  as  I  thought 
of  it,  my  reflections  have  of  late  been  of  the 
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most  consolatory  kind  ;  and  really,  Laird, 
whatever  may  be  my  usefulness  to  you,  you 
must  not  let  an  old  woman  like  me  stand  be- 
tween you  and  conjugal  felicity.11 

"  Miss  Sibby,  you  are  an  exemplary  good 
creature,"  said  the  Laird  ;  "  and  this  intimation 
of  your  contentment  with  what  may  be  my  fate 
does  great  credit  to  your  heart  and  under- 
standing." 

"  No  doubt,  Mr.  Ralston,  there  is  a  spicing 
of  flattery  in  what  you  say,  but  from  the  time 
it  was  ordained  that  I  myself  was  never  to  be  a 
parent,  and  that  was  soon  after  your  mother's 
death,  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  one  to  you ; 
no  doubt  I  may  have  been  but  a  step-mother, 
but  the  want  of  power,  and  not  the  will,  was 
the  cause." 

"  It  is  very  pleasant  to  me,  Miss  Sibby,  to 
hear  you  speak  so  composedly  on  the  occasion ; 
but  before  I  can  address  any  other  person  on 
the  subject,  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  com- 
municate to  me  in  what  manner  you  intend  to 
dispose  of  yourself,  if  I  should  become  a  mar- 
ried man  ?" 

"  Well,  Laird,  that  is  spoken  like  yourself; 

N  2 
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but  as  yet  I  cannot  give  a  perfect  answer. 
Mrs.  Franks  has  pressed  me  to  say  I  will  spend 
some  time  with  her  in  London,  for  it  is  not  her 
intention,  nor  that  of  her  husband,  to  live  in 
the  country  of  England,  being  cheerful  young 
folk,  and  relishing  now  and  then  a  public 
place,  especially  the  pantomimes  about  the 
Christmas  time,  which,  she  says,  are  very  grand 
and  funny.11 

"  I  hope,  Miss  Sibby,  you  will  well  consider 
that  for  London,  at  your  time  of  life,  is  a  long 
journey." 

"  It  is,  Mr.  Ralston,  it  is  a  long  journey  ; 
but  I  hope  my  life  is  longer.11 

"  Besides,  Miss  Sibby,  (you  will  excuse  my 
freedom,  for  it 's  only  my  anxiety  for  you  that 
leads  me  to  make  the  observation,)  you  and 
Mrs.  Franks  do  not  appear  to  draw  very  well 
together.11 

"  In  that,  Mr.  Ralston,  you  only  show  the 
short-sightedness  of  mankind.  Mrs.  Franks, 
since  she  has  shed  her  vagaries,  as  the  apple- 
tree  sheds  its  blossoms  and  shows  its  fruit,  is 
really  becoming  a  very  sensible,  discreet  bodie ; 
and  if  it  were  not  a  sin,  I  would  grudge,  Laird, 
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that  you  have  not  gotten  her ;  we  would  have 
been  all  so  comfortable  together :  for  if  she 's 
now  and  then  a  little  snell,  I  can  be,  if  it 's 
needful,  the  cayenne-bottle  to  her  mustard- 
pot." 

"  This  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear,'11  said 
the  Laird ;  "  but  when  you  have  spent  the 
time  of  your  visit  with  her,  what  will  you  do 
next  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  '11  come  back  on  a  visitation  to  you, 
and  lay  in  my  word  for  the  next  half-year  in 
the  management  of  Gowans. " 

"  But,  Miss  Sibby,  where  are  your  head- 
quarters to  be  ?  where  is  your  place  of  rest  P11 

Miss  Sibby  looked  at  him,  and  the  tear  glis- 
tening in  her  eye,  she  said, 

"  I  fancy  by  that  time  I  must  be  thinking 
of  the  grave." 

"  I  hope  not,11  said  the  Laird  ;  "  I  hope  you 
will  long  remain  to  be  a  comfort  to  us  all ;  but 
though  every  one  will  always  be  glad  to  see 
you,  where  is  to  be  your  home  ?" 

"  I  thought,11  said  Miss  Sibby,  with  a  sigh, 
"  that  this  house  of  Gowans  would  aye  be  a 
home  to  me.11 
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«  Then  I  '11  be  d d,"  cried  the  Laird  with 

vehemence,  "  if  any  wife  shall  ever  say  the 
contrary." 

"  Hoot  toot,  Laird,  you  must  not  trouble 
yourself  with  an  old  woman's  frolicks,  if  it  does 
not  consort  with  your  happiness  and  your 
leddy's  pleasure  to  let  me  close  my  eyne  be- 
neath your  roof ;  I  have  a  cousin  in  Edinburgh, 
Colonel  Jack's  widow,  whom  you  know,  that  I 
am  sure  will,  for  a  moderate  board — and  you 
must  help  me  in  that  matter,  Laird — make  me 
as  comfortable  as  any  old  woman  that  has  sur- 
vived her  best  days  can  expect  to  be." 

"  Miss  Sibby,  you  will  stay  here,  for  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  afflict  ourselves  by 
my  taking  any  wife  that  will  not  put  up  with 
you  :  here  she  sees  you  are,  and  by  habit  grown 
a  part  of  myself:  by  Jupiter,  let  Miss  Rose- 
dale  go  home  to  England !" 

"  Don't  be  hasty,  Laird;  let  all  things  be 
done  in  order  ;  what  for  did  I  keep  the  house 
so  long,  and  with  such  frugality,  but  that,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  you  might  marry  and  be- 
come, like  your  father,  the  head  of  a  family  ? 
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However,  I  '11  tell  you  my  fixed  mind ;  I  have 
had  a  prophetic  inkling  of  this  discourse  that 
we  are  now  holding,  and  I  trust  that  I  have, 
in  consequence,  been  enabled  to  come  to  a  right 
way  of  thinking;  so  don't  trouble  yourself  by 
being  apprehensive  about  me :  what  I  have 
said  to  you  concerning  Mrs.  Jack  is  a  sincere 
intention,  if  it's  ordained  that  you  are'  to 
marry  Miss  Rosedale,  or  any  other  young  lady, 
a  suitable  match.  Indeed,  Laird,  I  am  so  ripen- 
ed in  my  purpose,  that  I  have  a  letter,  half 
written  on  the  subject,  to  Mrs.  Jack,  and  you 
may  just  as  well  forbid  the  wind  to  blow  as 
me  from  doing  what  I  have  said,  for  it 's  only 
tny  duty." 

"  I  cannot  argue,"  said  the  Laird,  "  on  that 
head  ;  but  I  can  do,  or  rather  can  not  do, 
for  I  see  no  such  comfort  to  me  in  mar- 
rying that  should  make  me  ungrateful  to  you." 

"  It  is,  Laird,  for  you  to  reflect  on  that,  but 
I  would  ill  have  done  my  part  to  you  could 
I  ever  have  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
imagined  1  would  stand  in  the  way  of  your  hap- 
piness  and    prosperity.       Sandy    Ralston,    my 
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lad  and  bairn,  you  must  let  me  take  my  own 
way,  and — " 

At  these  words  poor  Miss  Sibby's  feelings 
were  quite  overcome,  and  laying  her  hand  upon 
the  Laird's,  she  wept  with  sorrow.  The  Laird 
himself  was  almost  also  shaken  from  his  pro- 
priety, and  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  her 
while  her  grief  lasted,  which  was  not  long,  for 
she  soon  after  dried  her  eyes,  and  said,  with 
a  cheerful  smile, 

"  Now  that  the  deathbed  scene  is  over,  we 
must  just  prepare  ourselves,  Laird,  like  other 
human  creatures,  for  the  burial ;  but  for  me, 
and  on  my  account,  let  us  have  no  more  con- 
sideration ;  just  make  me  the  settlement  you 
think  I  deserve ;  it 's  not  much  that  I  shall 
want;  and  every  thing  will  come  in  its  course, 
as  the  stars  rise  after  one  another  in  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year.'" 

At  this  juncture  of  their  discourse  the  walk- 
ing party  was  seen  from  the  window  returning ; 
upon  which  the  Laird  and  Miss  Sibby  sepa- 
rated to  their  respective  rooms :  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  after,  the  Laird  return- 
ed down  into  the  parlour. 
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"  Eh,  Ralston,"  cried  Franks,  the  moment 
he  saw  him,  "  what 's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,  but  I  have  a  horrid 
headache."  At  these  words  Mrs.  Franks  went 
towards  him,  and  looking  earnestly  in  his  face 
said,  playfully, 

"  It  is  a  sign  that  somebody  has  been  speak- 
ing ill  of  you  behind  your  back.-" 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  Madam,  for  I  am  a  great 
fool.  But,  Franks,  I  stand  in  need  of  some  little 
exercise  ;  come,  walk  with  me  to  the  village,  and 
we  shall  be  back  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  I 
am  sure  both  Mrs.  Franks  and  Miss  Rosedale 
must  rejoice  in  my  absence  even  for  so  short 
a  time." 

Mrs.  Franks  looked  seriously  at  Jacintha  ; 
she  perceived  that  something  more  was  meant 
than  met  the  ear.  No  other  notice  was  taken 
at  the  time,  except  a  grave  emphatic  look  from 
Franks  to  the  ladies,  as  he  followed  the  perplexed 
Laird  to  the  lawn. 

"  Come  on,  Franks,"  cried  Ralston,  as  he 
walked  a  little  in  front  of  him  ;  "  do  you  know 
I  have  had  a  cursed  conversation  with  that  old 

n  5 
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woman  just  before  you  came  in.  I  have  never 
been  so  shaken  in  my  life." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  his  friend  ;  "  she  has 
certainly  an  odd  temper,  but  I  trust  you  have 
had  no  serious  quarrel." 

"  Quarrel !  Oh  no,  she  has  only  caused  me 
to  resolve,  that  as  long  as  she  lives,  I  will  not 
take  a  wife.11 

"  Ralston,  are  you  serious  ?  Why  have  I  and 
Mrs.  Franks  detained  Miss  Rosedale  here  at 
your  own  request  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  all  that  has  been  a  very  foolish 
affair ;  but  come  along,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
has  happened.11 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"I  suspect,"  said  Mrs.  Franks  to  Miss 
Rosedale,  when  the  gentlemen  had  retired, 
"  that  it  is  a  queer  sort  of  head-ache  which 
afflicts  your  lover." 

"  Don't  call  him  my  lover,"  replied  Jacintha; 
"  have  not  we  been  here  more  than  an  age, 
and  he  has  not  yet  said  one  civil  thing  to 
me!" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that ;  it  is  not  in  his  nature 
to  do  otherwise.1' 

"  He  certainly  is  of  a  very  particular  na- 
ture. I  wonder  if  the  man  expects  me  to  say 
tender  things  to  him  !  to  fall  down  on  my 
knees  with  my  arms  extended,  and  my  tongue 
speaking  flames  and  darts  !    Indeed,  Julia,   I 
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'gin  to  be  aweary  of  this  place,  and  wish  you 
would  determine  when  we  shall  be  gone." 

"  If  matters  continue  much  longer  in  this 
stand-still  state,"  replied  Mrs.  Franks,  "  there 
can  be  no  use  in  staying ;  but  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  the  business  will  come  to  a  con- 
clusion this  very  day,  for  his  countenance 
seemed  to  me  ominous,  and  prognosticative  of 
a  change.1' 

"  What  change  ?" 

"  A  change  in  his  condition.1' 

"  Then  by  his  looks  he  would  seem  to  fear 
it  will  be  evil.1' 

"  However,  Jacintha,  let  us  not  trouble  our 
anxieties  with  guesses ;  for  it  appears  to  me, 
that  we  have  assurance  from  another  sign  that 
the  crisis  is  at  hand." 

"  What  sign  ?" 

"  The  altered  aspect  of  Miss  Ruart.  Have 
you  not  observed,  that  she  has  of  late  grown  a 
peuserosa,  sighs  when  she  sits  down  to  dinner, 
and  looks  sentimental  when  in  the  morning  she 
puts  grains  in  her  basket  to  feed  her  poultry, 
or,  as  she  calls  it,  to  give  her  family  their 
breakfast  ?     Were  she  a  Miss  in   her  teens,  I 
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should  be  none  surprised  to  hear  her  warbling 
Rosina's  song 

'  Whilst  with  village  maids  I  stray.' " 

"  Your  observation,  Julia,  has  something  in 
it ;  for  within  this  two  or  three  days,  I  think 
she  begins  to  treat  me  with  particular  kind- 
ness, a  little  saddened." 

"  Rely  upon  it,  matters  are  coming  fast  to 
an  issue.1' 

"  Heigh  ho  !  I  wish  they  would  ;  for  some- 
times I  do  think  you  have  placed  me  in  a  very 
odd  situation." 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  don't  see  why  young  ladies 
should  not  as  properly  put  themselves  in  their 
lovers'  way,  as  gentlemen  to  them  ;  it  is  quite 
the  law  of  nature.  Did  you  not  observe  in 
our  walk  how  the  hen  hedge-sparrow  swung 
herself  as  ostentatiously  on  the  bough  as  ever 
a  Miss  swam  through  a  waltz,  invitingly 
glancing  at  the  cock  that  was  chirping,  secure 
of  his  freedom,  on  the  neighbouring  spray  ?" 

As  they  were  thus  speaking,  Miss  Sibby 
herself  came  into  the  room,  with  evident  traces 
of  recent  tears :  which  the  ladies  noticed,  and 
acknowledged  by  a  look  to  each  other,  while 
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Mrs.  Franks,  who  was  freer  of  speech  than  her 
friend,  inquired  what  had  happened  to  distress 
her  ? 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Miss  Sibby,  "  but  I 
am  plagued  this  morning  with  an  accidence 
that  every  now  and  then  fills  my  eyes  with 
water.1" 

"  It  must  be  very  troublesome,  Miss  Ruart," 
replied  Mrs.  Franks ;  "  but  it  is  what  we  must 
all  come  to,  for  I  have  been  just  telling  Miss 
Rosedale  about  the  necessity  of  soon  seeking 
our  way  southward." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Miss  Rosedale,  "  we  have 
now  been  a  long  time  with  you." 

"  Much  longer,""  added  Mrs.  Franks,  "  than 
we  expected  would  have  been  necessary." 

"  But  I  hope,"  said  Miss  Sibby,  "  not 
without  an  effect." 

"  I  doubt,"  replied  Mrs.  Franks,  "  that  has 
yet  to  be  discovered ;  and  you  know,  Miss 
Ruart,  that  although  it  may  be  very  delight- 
ful to  Franks  to  ramble  among  the  romantic 
scenes  of  his  youth,  and  very  pleasant  to  me," 
(at  this  she  gave  a  signal  to  Miss  Rosedale  to 
leave  the  room,)   "  to  pass  so  much  time  in  re- 
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ceiving  instructions  in  domestic  economy  from 
you,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  en- 
joyments have  their  drawback.  You  very  well 
know,  Miss  Ruart,  that  young  ladies  are  not 
born  to  blush  unseen,  and  we  begin  to  be  of 
opinion  that  we  cannot,  conscientiously,  allow 
Miss  Rosedale  to  lose  much  more  of  her  time 
here;  for  although  this  is  a  most  charming 
place,  no  doubt  a  perfect  Garden  of  Eden,  it  is 
in  one  respect,  as  you  know,  rather  too  like  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  our  friend  the  author 
of  the  '  Ayrshire  Legatees1  says,  where  there  is 
neither  marrying,  nor  giving  in  marriage." 

"  These,  Mrs.  Franks,  are  the  sentiments  of 
my  heart ;  and  I  have  been  telling  the  Laird 
this  very  forenoon,  that  he  should  come  to  the 
point,  not  only  because  what  you  told  me  of 
your  suspicion  of  Miss  1Cinthy,s  attachment  to 
him,  but  for  his  own  duty  and  comfort ;  for  I 
assure  you,  that  he  entertains  a  very  ardent 
passion  for  the  young  lady.1' 

"  So  you  have,  Miss  Ruart,  some  time  said ; 
but  I  would  like  to  have  the  evidence  of  a 
symptom." 

"  Well,   Mrs.    Franks,   I  'll  give  you   that ; 
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but  mind,  it's  for  your  own  edification,  you 
must  say  nothing  of  it  to  your  light-headed 
gudeman,  and  far  less  to  Miss  'Cinthy." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?" 

"  You  see,  the  Laird  was  telling  me  with  the 
tear  in  his  eye,  that  he  had  a  warm  side  for 
the  young  lady,  but  that  he  doubted  if  she 
would  be  willing  to  take  up  her  residence  here, 
even  if  she  was  willing  to  share  his  lot.  That 
apprehension,  you  will  allow,  Mrs.  Franks,  was 
very  natural  to  a  young  man  who  has  such  a 
regard  for  the  place  of  his  forefathers,  and 
who  makes  his  gun  his  darling  dagon  and 
idol." 

"  No  doubt,  Miss  Ruart,  these  are  strong 
partialities;  but  as  Jacintha  is  of  the  most 
obliging  disposition,  1  should  not  imagine  she 
would  have  the  smallest  objection  to  reside 
here.1' 

"  So  said  I  to  the  Laird,  Mrs.  Franks,  and 
gave  him  all  manner  of  encouragement  by 
telling  him  what,  in  the  event  of  his  marriage, 
I  intended  to  do,  though  it  will  be  with  a  sore 
heart.1' 

"  You  don't  say  so,  Miss  Ruart ;  why  should 
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you  fear  that  his  marriage  will  occasion  distress 
to  you  ?" 

"  Not  the  marriage,  Mrs.  Franks.  No,  no, 
but  the  leaving  of  this  sweet  place,  where  I  have 
passed  so  many  happy  days.1' 

"  What  do  you  say,  Miss  Ruart  ?  It  is 
surely  not  within  the  range  of  possibility,  that 
you  could  think  of  quitting  the  rural  joys  and 
'  savoury  messes,"  with  all  the  other  luxuries 
of  life  that  have  so  sweetened  existence  to  you 
here." 

"  Mrs.  Franks,  no  doubt  it  will  be  done 
with  reluctance;  but  I  am  no1  void  of  under- 
standing, for  I  have  seen  in  my  day  very  ami- 
able women  find  even  an  old  dog  often  in 
their  way,  to  say  nothing  of  many  another 
thing  that  their  husbands  respected  before 
marriage  ;  for  the  best  of  wives  are  but  jealous 
articles,  when  they  find  old  housekeepers  con- 
tinued in  power." 

"  I  am  sure,  Miss  Ruart,  that  this  determin- 
ation of  yours  will  be  a  great  disappointment 
to  Miss  Rosedale,  if  the  Laird  solicit  her 
hand." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  Mrs.  Franks  ?" 
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"  I  do,  indeed  ;  we  never  thought  such  a 
thing  possible.1' 

"  Then  you  are  really  of  opinion,  my  dear 
Mem,  that  Miss  Jacintha  has  no  great  objec- 
tion to  the  Laird  and  his  way  of  life  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !   Oh,  no  P 

"  That  is  very  consolatory,  for  although  my 
intent  is  to  live  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
Edinburgh  with  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Colonel  Jack, 
I  nevertheless  propose  to  come  on  a  visit  for 
a  few  months  in  every  summer  to  this  lovely 
place — for  lovelier  it  grows,  whenever  I  think 
that  it  will  maybe  soon  be  no  more  a  home  to 
me." 

"  It  is  a  delightful  arrangement,  Miss  Ruart ; 
but  alas,  we  must  be  going  to  England,  and 
you  and  I  shall  only  have  to  regret  our  barren 
wishes  for  the  happiness  of  our  friends." 

At  this  juncture  the  ladies  were  disturbed 
in  their  ttte-a-ttte  by  the  approach  of  Mrs. 
Palmer  coming  hastily  up  the  avenue :  which 
Miss  Sibby  noticing  from  the  window,  cried, 
"  I  wonder  what  has  brought  that  woman  here ; 
she  is  seemingly  in  a  great  hurry,  brimful  of 
news,  no  doubt.     I  would  be  none  surprised, 
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if  she  has  got  a  letter  with  extraordinary  tidings 
from  her  sister  last  night,  for  yesterday  was  the 
post-day." 

"  Then,1*  said  Mrs.  Franks,  "  I  '11  leave  you 
and  her  together,  for  I  cannot  endure  to  hear 
of  the  creature  Mrs.  Howard,  ever  since  she 
disparaged  Franks,  on  the  night  we  had  our 
great  adventure  among  the  carriages,  that  I 
told  you  about." 

Mrs.  Franks  accordingly  left  the  room,  and 
soon  after  Mrs.  Palmer  came  in. 

"  Come  away,  Mrs.  Palmer,"  said  Miss 
Sibby,  "  I  saw  you  coming  up  the  avenue,  and 
was  saying  to  Mrs.  Franks,  that  I  could  wager 
you  had  received  a  letter  of  blithe  news,  by  the 
last  post." 

if  You  have  not  been  far  wrong,  Miss  Ruart, 
but  it  is  not  every  one  that  has  such  a  discern- 
ing spirit  as  yours.  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
my  sister ;  really  she  has  her  own  luck  in 
this  world.  Do  you  know  that  she  tells  me  to 
be  none  surprised,  if  I  see  in  the  newspapers 
very  soon  her  son  and  my  nephew  married  to 
Lady  Agnes  Buxton." 

"  Oh,   that 's  piper's  news  to  me  ;  we  have 
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heard  of  that  for  some  time.  But  how  does 
he  comport  himself,  and  how  will  his  lady 
wife  comport  herself  to  your  sister  and  gude 
brother  ?" 

"  As  yet,  she  says  that  he  has  shown  no 
signs  of  amendment ;  but  behaves  towards  them 
with  a  civil  unnaturality,  very  unlike  the  love 
that  should  be  between  a  child  and  his  parents; 
but  she  has  great  hopes  that,  after  marriage, 
Lady  Agues  will  subdue  all  difficulties,  as  she 
is  of  a  kind  and  gentle  disposition ." 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  a  lady  of  rank  that  will 
marry  a  man  so  far  below  her  in  degree,  will 
not  be  long  of  making  herself  joke,  fellow-like, 
with  his  relations.  You  will  be  expecting  a 
visit  from  them,  Mrs.  Palmer  P1"1 

"  I  am  sure,  Miss  Ruart,  that  there  is  no 
natural  impediment  in  the  way;  but  I  was  in 
great  hopes  that  you  would  have  been  glad  to 
hear  that  I  had  gotten  such  great  news." 

"  And  am  I  not  glad,  Mrs.  Palmer  ?  Surely 
you  would  never  expect  me  to  clap  my  hands, 
and  make  a  guffaw  rejoicing  ?  'Deed,  I  sympa- 
thise with  you  very  much,  for  after  the  heart- 
burning that  you  have  had  by  your  sister,  and 
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her  gudeman's  guilty  pranks,  none  of  your  well- 
wishers  but  must  be  happy  to  hear  that  you 
are  at  last  likely  to  get  a  satisfaction.  As  for 
your  nephew,  he  is  a  young  man  not  without 
sense,  I  will  allow ;  but  he  is  of  a  prideful  na- 
ture, and  you  must  just  make  up  your  mind 
to  thole  with  him  :  his  faults  partly  come  of  his 
being  educated  above  his  station." 

.  "  That  is  a  just  remark,  Miss  Ruart ;  and  so 
I  often  said  to  Mrs.  Howard,  when  she  was 
with  me,  and  bade  her  lay  it  to  heart,  as  a  part 
of  her  punishment." 

"  It  is  so,  Mrs.  Palmer;  but  I  cannot  recon- 
cile it  to  my  notions  of  law  and  providence,  how 
your  sister's  son  should  ever  be  married  to  a 
Lady  Agnes.  It  is  not  in  the  course  of  things, 
Mrs.  Palmer,  between  ourselves;  but  I  am 
glad    to    see    that   you    are   not   lifted   overly 

much." 

"  No,    Miss   Ruart,    Heaven    be    praised ! 

though  it  may  be  an  honour,  1  can  endure  it 

very  coolly.11 

"  Mrs.    Palmer,    Mrs.    Palmer  !     there    are 

many  degrees  of  honour,  and  no  wonder  you 

are  humiliated  under  this,  for  I  am  creditably 
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informed  that  Botany  Bay  was  the  very  least 
reward  that  the  criminals  ought  to  have  gotten, 
and  I  have  told  you  so." 

"  Well,  well,  Miss  Ruart,  let  by-ganes  be 
by-ganes ;  but  I  thought  you  would  have  been 
better  pleased  with  the  tidings.  Although 
Mrs.  Keckle  said,  when  I  told  her,  that  they 
would  offend  your  envy.'" 

"  She's  an  ill-speaking  woman,  and  never 
has  a  good  word  to  say  behind  a  neighbour's 
back ;  but  her  tongue  is  no  scandal.  However, 
she  may  say  what  she  thinks  of  me ;  but  it  will 
be  long  to  the  day  before  1 11  venture  to  say 
what  I  think  of  her." 

So  ended  the  interview  ;  for  Mrs.  Palmer,  not 
altogether  highly  gratified  with  her  reception, 
rose,  and  wished  Miss  Sibby  a  good  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gentlemen  were  lei- 
surely pursuing  their  walk  ;  the  day  was  bright, 
the  landscape  fresh  and  fair,  and  the  Spring, 
though  she  only  peeped  timidly  from  the  bud, 
perfumed  the  dalliance  of  the  breathing  gales  ; 
the  pairing  birds  circled  in  security  across  their 
path,  as  if  assured  by  the  feelings  of  their  own 
bosoms  that  all  nature  was  pervaded  by  the 
same  gentle  sentiment ;  even  the  band  of  school- 
boys whom  they  met  a-nesting,  ruled  by  the 
same  sweet  influence,  withheld  their  wonted 
missiles,  pleased  and  partaking  of  the  universal 
confidence  that  gladdened  alike  the  tenants  of 
the  field  and  bower. 

Ralston  walked  thoughtfully  two  or    three 
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paces  in  advance  of  his  friend  without  speak- 
ing ;  at  last  he  said,  looking  round  to  him, 

"  I  suppose,  Franks,  that  we  must  consider 
the  duty  of  getting  married  as  one  of  the  ills 
of  life?" 

"If  you  take  it  seriously,'"  replied  his  friend  ; 
"  but  if  as  a  thing  that  is  to  come  to  pass,  as  I 
do,  I  see  nothing  very  perplexing  about  it." 

"  Not  in  the  thing  itself,  I  mean,  but  the  vile 
dislocation  that  it  occasions  to  all  our  habits ; 
you  will  hardly  guess  the  reason  that  has  in- 
duced me  to  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  Miss 
Rosedale." 

"  Is  it  the  fact  ?" 

«  It  is." 

"  You  amaze  me,  Ralston ;  and  what  is  the 

cause  r 

"  Why  it  is  very  laughable ;  I  dare  say  you 
will  think  so : — no  less  than  a  sort  of  a  con- 
sideration for  the  effect  it  may  have  on  that  old 
cat,  Miss  Sibby." 

"  Not  possible  f 

"  It  is  so  ?  the  poor  creature  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days 
at  Gowans."" 
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"  Well,  what  then  ?" 

"  But  she  thinks,  if  I  take  a  wife,  that  the 
place  should  be  no  longer  her  home  ?" 

"  In  that  she  judges  more  wisely  than  I 
could  have  expected ;  it  certainly  would  be  a 
sad  bore  to  any  young  woman  to  have  such  a 
self-willed  grimalkin  always  on  the  hearth-rug  ; 
but  if  you  are  not,  by  any  tenacity  on  her  part, 
obliged  to  drive  her  away,  why  should  it  be  an 
objection  to  your  marrying  that  she  proposes 
to  go  ?" 

"  Very  true,  Franks  ;  but  my  marriage  will 
be  the  cause  of  her  going,  and  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  I  shall  therefore  make  her 
but  a  poor  return  for  the  faithful  kindness 
which  has  made  me  so  much  her  debtor." 

"You  talk,  Laird,  like  a  bachelor  of  the 
most  inveterate  kind  ;  the  old  woman  herself  is 
ten  times  more  rational." 

"  It  may  be  so,  Franks ;  but  it  would  be 
much  more  agreeable  to  me  if  she  were  dis- 
posed to  continue  and  just  live  with  my  wife  in 
the  old  way." 

"  No  doubt,  Ralston  ;  but  how  would  your 
wife  like  that  ?" 

VOL.    III.  O 
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"  I  was  in  hopes,'"  said  the  Laird,  "  when  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  take  a  wife,  that  Miss 
Rosedale  was  that  kind  of  character  that  she 
would  not  have  made  any  objection  to  Miss 
Ruart ;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  I  thought  she 
might  be  pleased  to  have  her  constantly  in  the 
house,  as  Miss  Ruart  would  have  relieved  her 
from  the  vexation  of  those  little  householdry 
cares  that  often  irritate  the  best  tempers ;  but 
I  fear  that  neither  Miss  Rosedale  nor  the  old 
woman  are  of  that  mind,  so,  considering  all 
things,  Franks,  I  had  as  well  drop  the  matter, 
for  I  should  be  strangely  out  of  my  element 
were  Miss  Sibby  away.1' 

"  Upon  my  word,  Laird,  you  put  me  in 
mind  of  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  who  used 
to  complain  of  want  of  sleep  when  the  gout  was 
longer  in  returning  at  its  usual  season.  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  how  can  any  man  be 
molested  at  the  idea  of  being  rid  of  a  meddling 
old  woman  ?"" 

"  I  dare  say,  Franks,  you  would  not,  but 
there  is  some  difference  between  us." 

"  There  is,  without  doubt ;  but  is  the  fear 
of  Miss  Ruart  leaving  you  the  only  cause  which 
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prevents  you  from  explaining  your  love  to  Miss 
Rosedale  ?" 

"  You  may  call  it  love,  Franks,  but  I  call 
it  duty ;  and  I  think  my  obligations  to  poor 
old  Sibby  greater  than  it." 

"  But  perhaps  Miss  Rosedale  has  no  idea 
that  you  have  any  scruple  on  this  head." 

"  I  should  think  not;  for  since  I  began  to 
reflect  seriously  on  the  subject,  I  have  been 
very  careful  not  to  let  her  suppose  I  cherished 
for  her  any  particular  intention." 

"  Indeed,  your  behaviour  to  her  has  not 
been  calculated  to  give  much  animation  to  her 
hopes  ;  but  what  would  you  say  were  she  to  be 
as  anxious  to  detain  Miss  Sibby  as  you  are 
yourself  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  that  would  remove  the  ob- 
stacle ;  but  how  can  that  be  ascertained  with- 
out previously  pledging  myself  to  her,  and 
which  if  I  did,  could  I  afterwards,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  draw  back,  if  she  did  not  invite  Miss 
Sibby  to  stay  :  the  fact  is,  Franks,  my  best 
course  is  to  let  her  go  with  you." 

This  conversation  was  exceedingly  amusing 
to  Franks,  who  was  well  acquainted  with   the 
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easy,   indolent  good-nature  of  his  friend.     The 
resolution,   however,  of  Miss  Sibby,   to  retire 
from  her  arduous   services  at  the  -Go wans   to 
Edinburgh,  greatly  surprised  him  ;  he  thought 
she  was   a  fixture,  not  to  be  removed  without 
address  and  effort,  and  it  had  never  once  occur- 
red, in  the  many  discussions  between  his  wife 
and  him  on  the  subject,  that  she  herself  would 
volunteer.    The  intelligence,  therefore,  changed 
to  him  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  ;  but  how 
it  could  be  brought  about  that  the  Laird,  with- 
out   a   violation  of  decorum,  could  sound  the 
dispositions  of  Miss  Rosedale,  and  still  adhere 
to  his  wish  to  retain  Miss  Sibby,  was  a  ques- 
tion not  easily  answered.     Miss  Sibby  herself, 
it  would  seem,  had  reconciled  her  mind  to  a  re- 
moval, and  had  prepared  herself  to  endure  the 
regret ;  to  her,  therefore,  the  marriage  would 
not   be  so    important  as   the  Laird  seemed  to 
think  ;  but  then  his    feelings  were   interested, 
and  he  was  determined  not  to  offer  himself  to 
Miss  Rosedale,  lest  she  should  require  the  re- 
moval of  Miss  Sibby.     This  was  the  puzzle  of 
the  case,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  the  gen- 
tlemen again   renewed  their   conversation,  and 
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when  they  did,  it  was  with  indifferent  topics, 
chiefly  relative  to  the  season,  in  which  they 
continued  till  they  had  returned  to  the  house, 
where  Franks  immediately  went  to  his  wife, 
who  was  in  her  own  room,  and  related  to  her 
the  substance  of  what  had  passed. 

"  It  is  quite  true,""  said  she,  "  that  Miss 
Sibby  has  determined  to  be  no  impediment  to 
the  marriage,  which  shows  great  kind-hearted- 
ness and  prudence,  and  I  have  told  Jacinth  a 
the  state  of  the  case." 
"  And  what  says  she  ?" 

"  Ah  !  there  we  stand  in  need  of  advice ; 
Miss  Sibby  is  out  of  the  question  now ;  the 
Laird's  regard  for  her  is  the  difficulty,  for  Ja- 
cintha  is  under  no  obligation  to  stipulate,  as 
we  were  afraid  she  would  be,  for  the  removal 
of  the  good  old  lady  ;  but  how  is  she  to  deal 
with  the  Laird  ?" 

"  It  would  perplex  Solomon  !"  said  Franks; 
"  for  be  assured,  from  my  knowledge  of  Rals- 
ton's  disposition,  he  will  not  afford  her  any 
opportunity;  he  seems  resolved  to  let  the  mat- 
ter drop." 
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But  Jacintha  and  1  have  since  taken  the 
matter  into  our  consideration." 

"  Well,  let's  hear  what  you  have  consider- 
ed, for  the  case  is  one  that  requires  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  female  mind.  Man  has  no  head  to 
deal  with  such  subtilty.11 

"  I  have  suggested,"  said  Mrs.  Franks, 
laughingly,  "  that  we  shall  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  tete-a-tete  with  the  Laird,  and  that 
she  shall  then,  with  her  best  dexterity,  urge 
upon  him  the  propriety  of  always  retaining 
Miss  Sibby  in  the  house.  This  she  may  do 
with  entire  impunity,  for  Miss  Sibby  herself  is 
quite  resolved,  that  whenever  and  whoever  the 
Laird  may  marry,  from  this  house  she  will  de- 
part, and  never  cross  the  threshold  again  but 
as  a  visitor." 

Franks  lifted  up  his  hands  and  cried,  "  Julia 
Sorn,  you  are  the  weakest  of  woman  kind,  for 
cunning  is  the  weapon  of  the  weak,  and  you 
have  it  of  the  finest  quality  !" 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

The  dinner,  which  on  this  occasion  was 
strictly  in  conformity  with  Miss  Sibby's  rigid 
economy,  was  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  guests, 
equally  admirable  for  the  skill  and  delica- 
cy of  the  cookery.  A  pudding,  which  Miss 
Sibby  had  promised  for  some  time,  and  of 
which  it  was  known  that  she  herself  was  the 
particular  architect,  excited  universal  admira- 
tion. 

The  Laird  said  (i  it  was  very  good,  certainly ." 
Mr.  Franks  declared  "  it  was  excellent." 
His  wife,  "  that  it  was  the  most  delicious  she 
had  ever  tasted." 

And  Miss  Rosedale,  "  that  it  was  divine  !" 
"  You  see,  ladies,"  replied  Miss  Sibby,  in- 
haling the  agreeable  odour  of  their  commenda- 
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tions,  "  that,  when  I  please,  I  have  a  skill  that 
can  be  exerted.'" 

"  No  one  can  doubt  that,"  said  Miss  Rose- 
dale,  "  who  has  been  but  half  as  long  in  your 
agreeable  society  as  I  have." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  added  Mrs.  Franks,  "  our 
generation  has  lost  by  the  neglect  of  our  mo- 
thers, in  not  teaching  us  the  art  of  pudding- 
making.11 

"  I  '11  be  hanged,"  cried  Mr.  Franks,  "  if  all 
the  Lady  Agneses  together,  with  every  other 
lady  of  quality  in  the  land,  could  make  such 
a  pudding  !" 

"  I  must  say,"  quoth  the  Laird,  "  I  never 
tasted  a  better." 

Miss  Sibby  was  pleased  ;  she  had  exerted  her 
culinary  skill  to  the  utmost.  She  was  great  in 
the  particular  art  of  that  pudding,  and  her 
heart,  by  their  praises,  became  susceptible  of 
the  most  pleasing  impressions. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  Mrs.  Franks 
said  to  her, 

"  I  have  been  all  day,  my  dear  Miss  Ruart, 
not  very  well  —  in  an  all-overish  condition.  I 
wish  you  would  take  a  short  turn  with  me  in 
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the  open  air ;  let  us  leave  the  gentlemen  at 
their  wine,  and  Miss  Jacintha  will  bear  their 
good  company.''1 

"  You  are  a  most  persuasive  lady,  Mrs. 
Franks,  for  I  was  just  thinking  the  same  thing, 
and  wholesome  it  would  be  to  take  a  little  fresh 
air  in  the  garden  together.  I  hope,  Miss  "Cin- 
thy,  you  11  not  take  it  amiss  to  be  sheriff's  sub- 
stitute for  me ;  and  when  the  fulness  of  time 
arrives,  and  ye  are  tired,  come  to  the  garden, 
and  there  you'll  find  Mrs.  Franks  and  me 
sitting  on  one  of  the  bunkers." 

The  two  ladies  then  rose,  and  Miss  Jacintha 
took  Miss  Sibby's  place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Rosedale  !"  cried  Mr. 
Franks,  "  did  ever  I  expect  to  see  you  at  the 
head  of  my  friend  Laird  Ralston's  table  !" 

"  Oh  fie !"  said  the  lady ;  "  who  would 
have  expected  such  a  broad  insinuation  from 
you  r 

"  Why  should  we  have  not  ?"  said  the  Laird, 
gallantly. 

"  I'll  argue  that  point  with  you  presently,"" 
said  Franks,  rising  :  "but  excuse  the  anxieties 
of  a  tender  husband,  Mr.  Ralston ;    I  must  go 
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and  see  what  is  truly  the  matter  with  Mrs. 
Franks." 

Thus  it  happened,  by  a  most  singular  acci- 
dent, all  owing  to  a  sudden  qualm  of  the  young 
married  lady,  that  Miss  Rosedale  and  her  lover 
were  left  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner  to- 
gether. 

"  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  scene,"  said 
the  young  lady ;  "  here  are  but  you  and  I 
left  solitary  and  alone  with  one  another." 

"  There  can  be  no  danger  in  that  ?"  said  the 
Laird. 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,1'  replied  Miss  Jacintha  ; 
"  but  it  is  a  very  portentous  thing.1' 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  the  Laird. 

"  Had  it  been  Miss  Ruart  that  had  been 
taken  ill,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised," 
said  Miss  Jacintha,  "  for  she  has  been  '  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought'  for  the  last 
two  or  three  days.  Poor  dear  lady  !  What  can 
be  the  matter  with  her  ?  Mr.  Ralston,  have 
you  not  observed  it  ?" 

"  She  has  certainly  not  been  looking  quite 
well,"  replied  the  Laird,  "  and  I  have  been 
grieved  to  see  it." 
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No  wonder,  Mr.  Ralston ;  she  has  been  a 
treasure  to  you,  and  this  will  be  an  altered 
house  when  she  is  out  of  it." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Miss  Rosedale  ?" 

"  Can  you  doubt  it,  Mr.  Ralston  ?  Look  at 
the  way  in  which  she  keeps  every  thing  in  the 
most  bountiful  order.  Where  is  there  such  a 
well-ordered  house  as  this  of  Gowans,  all  owing 
to  Miss  Ruart  ?" 

"  I  certainly,  Miss  Rosedale,  have  been  of 
opinion  that  she  has  been  a  lady  of  very  great 
merit,  and  that  to  me  it  would  be  the  loss  of 
much  earthly  happiness  to  part  with  her."" 

"  Mr.  Ralston,  have  you  ever  had  such  a 
thought  in  your  head  ?— Part  with  Miss  Ruart, 
did  you  say  ! — it  cannot  be  possible  !  By  what 
strange  occurrence  could  such  a  thought  enter 
your  head  ?" 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  Miss  Rosedale;  but, 
as  I  must  some  day  marry,  you  know  I  would 
then  be  obliged  to  part  with  her  on  my  wife's 
account.1' 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Ralston,  you  will  never  make  so 
imprudent  a  choice.  A  wife  that  would  pro- 
pose to  you  to  remove  Miss  Ruart  could  not  be 
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a  woman  in  her  sober  senses.  Dear  me  !  Miss 
Ruart,  that  sees  to  every  thing  about  the  house 
— that  has  a  method  in  her  economy  which  few 
women  possess,  and  the  art  of  making  a  pud- 
ding such  as  we  have  tasted  this  day  !  No,  no, 
Mr.  Ralston,  never  think  of  parting  with  that 
amiable  and  obliging  creature." 

"  I  am  not  surprised,  Miss  Rosedale, —  (but 
take  a  little  more  wine  in  the  mean  time,) — to 
hear  your  opinion  of  Miss  Ruart,  for  whom  I 
have  the  filial  reverence  of  a  child." 

"  No  wonder,  Mr.  Ralston,  she  has  been  to 
you  a  very  mother.  The  idea  of  your  sending 
her  from  this  house  on  account  of  any  wife 
coming  into  it,  Mr.  Ralston !— the  country 
should  rise  in  arms  !"" 

"  You  may  think  so,  Miss  Rosedale,  as  the 
case  is  not  your  own  ;  but  what  would  you  say 
to  be  brought  into  a  house  where  such  a  person 
as  Miss  Ruart  was  a  fixture  ?" 

"  It  is  very  well,  Mr.  Ralston,  to  put  a  hy- 
pothetical case  of  that  sort,  but  I  doubt — I 
doubt,  it  will  never  be  my  fortune  to  be  so 
tempted ;  but  I  must  say  my  frank  opinion, 
since  you  put  the  question  to  me,  that  I  could 
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desire  no  blessing  so  great  as  to  have  for  a  com- 
panion, a  friend,  and  an  adviser,  one  so  truly 
admirable  as  Miss  Sibilla  Ruart." 

"  You  quite  confound  me,-"  replied  the 
Laird ;  "  you  quite  confound  me  !  I  had  no 
conception  that  any  young  wife  would  endure 
such  a  duenna." 

"  I  will  not  say,  positively,  Mr.  Ralston, 
that  there  are  no  young  women  who  may  object 
to  the  peculiar  propensities  of  Miss  Ruart ;  but 
you  have  been  speaking  seriously  of  her  to  me, 
and  I  have  been  as  seriously  giving  you  my 
sincere  opinion  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  hesitate  to 
say,  when  you  appeal  so  directly  to  my  judg- 
ment, that  were  I  appointed  this  very  night 
lady  of  this  mansion,  I  would  hug  Miss  Ruart 
with  gladness  to  my  throbbing  bosom." 

"  That,"  said  the  Laird,  laughing,  "  would 
be  a  little  more  than  I  should  be  willing  to  ad- 
mit :  in  the  matter  of  the  hugging,  Miss  Rose- 
dale,  I  should  think  you  ought  to  prefer  the 
landlord." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ralston  !  don't  construe  my  words 
to  so  strict  a  sense — I  am  speaking  generally  of 
the  subject :   if  I  was  put  to  a  close  question, 
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no  doubt  there  would  be  a  difference  ;  but,  Mr. 
Ralston,  Miss  Ruart  is  really  such  an  excellent 
creature,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  young 
woman,  who  rightly  understands  what  happi- 
ness is,  not  to  see  how  much  she  would  promote 
her  own  by  having  her  in  the  house  as  a  com- 
panion or  governante." 

"  Take  a  little  more  wine,"  said  the  Laird, 
hustling  himself  in  his  chair  towards  her  ; 
"  our  conversation  is  becoming  interesting. 
Making  all  due  allowance,  Miss  Rosedale,  for 
the  warmth  of  your  opinion  on  the  general 
question,  tell  me  truly  now,  if  the  alternative 
were  proposed  to  you,  to  be  my  wife,  under 
condition  that  Miss  Sibby  was  to  live  with  us, 
would  you  accept  the  offer  ?" 

"  That 's  a  twofold  question,  Mr.  Ralston  : 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  Miss  Sibby,  I  can  give 
you  an  off-hand  answer,  which  has  been  con- 
tained in  what  I  have  been  saying ;  but  as  to 
accepting  you,  that  is  another  affair,  and  re- 
quires time  for  consideration." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the  Laird,  in 
great  astonishment :  "  Why,  would  you  object 
to  me  ?" 
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"  My  good  Sir,  how  can  you  be  surprised  ? 
have  not  I  been  weeks  in  your  house  ?  I  should 
as  soon  expect  the  weathercock  upon  the  offices 
to  have  apenchant  for  me,  as  you  who  have 
been  so  circumspect." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Rosedale,  your  can- 
dour demands  as  frank  a  return, — (do  take  a 
little  more  wine  ;) — had  I  supposed  that  Miss 
Ruart  would  have  been  such  an  agreeable  in- 
mate to  you,  every  demonstration  would  have 
been  made  on  my  part,  long,  long  ago,  to  have 
convinced  you  of  the  warmth  of  my  love,  and 
the  sincerity  of  my  esteem.1' 

"  Pardon  my  confusion,  Mr.  Ralston  ;  I  can- 
not give  an  answer  to  such  a  gentlemanly 
declaration  at  once,  without  consulting  my 
friends :  you  have  overwhelmed  me  with  con- 
fusion :  it  was  not  right  of  you,  Mr.  Ralston, 
to  betray  an  innocent,  simple  girl,  to  such  an 
expression  of  her  sentiments,  having  so  serious 
a  contingent  in  view.1' 

"  I  leave  you  at  full  liberty,  my  dearest 
Miss  Rosedale,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  out  of 
my  power  to  convince  you  of  my  love ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  must  apprise  you,  that  it  is  by 
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no  means  certain  that  Miss  Ruart  will    abide 
with  us." 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Ralston,  unless  she  does  so,  the 
main  question  will  be  affected.,') 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?"  replied  the  Laird. 

"  I  feel  it  ought ;  and  in  fact,  the  removal 
of  Miss  Ruart  would  make  a  great  alteration  to 
me  ?w 

"  You  know  not,  dearest  Jacintha,  what  a 
mountain  you  have  raised  from  my  bosom  : 
but  though  Miss  Ruart  is  determined  to  retire 
to  Edinburgh,  no  effort  will  be  wanting  on  my 
part  to  induce  her  to  remain,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  you  will  second  my  persuasion  ;  surely 
we  both  cannot  fail,  and  I  am  well  convinced 
your  kind  persuasion  will  be  triumphant." 

Hearing  the  Laird  speak  in  this  manner, 
Miss  Rosedale's  colour  went  and  came,  and, 
unable  to  conceal  her  tears,  she  suddenly  rose 
to  quit  the  room,  but  allowed  him  to  take 
her  hand,  which  she  held  carelessly  behind  her : 
over  what  ensued  we  drop  the  curtain. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It  would  be  paying  an  ill  compliment  to  our 
courteous  and  accomplished  reader,  who  has 
followed  our  narrative  with  so  much  satisfaction, 
were  we  to  prolong  our  tediousness  with  any 
farther  details.  The  consummation  must  have 
been  long  foreseen. 

Stanley  Buxton,  the  gravest  character  of  the 
three  schoolfellows,  and  of  course  for  that 
quality  alone  our  principal  hero,  was  married 
to  Lady  Agnes,  and  enjoyed  with  her  all  the 
happiness  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  in 
a  lot  cast  amidst  unsatisfactory  incidents.  In- 
stead, however,  of  the  free  and  noble-minded 
Peer,  whom  he  had  in  his  earlier  years  bloomed 
with  so  many  promises  of  becoming,  he  secluded 
himself  with  his  family  almost  entirely  to  his 
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own  domain,  and  was  only  spoken  of  among  his 
neighbours  as  a  servant's  son,  who  had  been 
substituted  for  his  master's  child :  but  except 
in  thus  abstaining  from  intercourse,  no  blemish 
attached  to  his  own  conduct,  and  on  two  or  three 
public  occasions  he  came  forward  with  a  mien 
and  resolution  that  would  have  added  dignity 
to  the  rank  of  Lord  Errington,  but  it  was  only 
a  fit,  a  flaccid  energy,  that  faded  while  it  was 
admired  :  so  much  do  circumstances  mould  and 
colour  the  character  of  men. 

Towards  his  father  and  mother  he  preserved 
the  same  uniform  distance  that  he  had  early 
assumed,  or  rather  continued ;  for  habit  or  reso- 
lution made  him  always  regard  them  with 
some  sentiment  of  inferiority;  and  yet  how 
little  could  it  be  said  that  he  had  suffered  in 
a  worldly  sense  from  the  consequences  of  that 
machination  in  which  they  had  been  such  will- 
ing assistants. 

He  was,  however,  covered  with  a  mystery ; 
a  secret  oppression  weighed  upon  his  heart, 
and  he  often  lamented  to  his  two  friends,  when 
they  occasionally  visited  Errington  Castle,  that 
it  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  determine, 
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which  decree  of  Providence  was  the  severest, 
that  which  assigned  riches  and  prosperity  yet 
withheld  the  relish  and  accompanied  them  with 
a  bitter  bane,  or  that  which  bestowed  the 
relish  and  withheld  the  fortune. 

Franks  and  his  lady,  after  spending  two 
or  three  seasons  in  London,  ultimately  re- 
tired to  the  country,  when,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  inherited  the  fragments  of  an 
affluent  fortune. — The  same  lightness  of  mind 
to  his  own  share  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
continue  to  render  him  careless  of  its  acci- 
dents; but  he  still  continues  to  take  as  lively 
an  interest  as  ever  in  the  affairs  of  his  friends. 

His  family  is  numerous,  and  perhaps  his 
household,  under  the  special  superintendence 
of  Mrs.  Franks,  is  managed  with  less  senti- 
mental garnishing  than  any  other  establish- 
ment in  the  same  county.  She  herself  is  so 
great  an  enemy  to  all  sorts  of  romance,  that 
she  once  was  on  the  eve  of  discharging  her 
eldest  daughter's  governess,  for  teaching  her  to 
read  the  ballad  of  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood," 
as  corrupting  the  child's  mind  with  poetical 
nonsense.     Mrs.  Franks  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
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most  active  and  managing  of  ladies ;  cheerful 
in  her  disposition,  and,  though  still  a  little 
brisk  and  brittle  in  her  temper,  agreeable, 
obliging,  and  disinterested  to  a  proverb ;  not, 
however,  very  scrupulous  about  the  means 
she  takes  to  attain  her  ends,  insomuch  that 
her  detractors  doubt  if  ever  delicacy  formed  an 
intrinsic  ingredient  of  her  natural  character. 

Laird  Ralston  and  his  leddy — for  Miss  Ja- 
cintha,  after  the  necessary  preparations  had 
been  made  by  Miss  Sibby,  was  regularly  pro- 
moted to  that  dignity — 

"  Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life," 
as  the  Lady  says  herself, 

"  Keep  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way  ;" 
save  when,  as  the  Laird  sometimes  slyly  al- 
leges, she  torments  her  piano-forte.  They 
have  several  children — five,  we  think,  by  the 
last  accounts  —  perfect  buds  of  beauty,  Miss 
Sibby  writes  us ;  for  having  English  blood 
in  their  veins,  she  says  they  are  of  a  purer 
complexion  than  all  she  has  ever  seen.  The 
eldest,  the  young  Laird,  is  her  favourite ; 
and  on  him,  in  her  annual  visits,  she  never 
fails  to  lavish  her  tenderest  blandishments,  de- 
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claring  that  he  is  assuredly  a  geny  ;  for  when 
she  brought  him,  in  the  proper  season,  a  drum, 
he  never  rested  till  he  had  taken  off  the  head 
to  see  what  was  in  the  inside  that  made  so 
musical  a  din. 

For  herself,  Miss  Sibby  Ruart  has  undergone 
no  other  change,  as  she  informs  us,  than  the 
tod's  whelp,  "  a  year  older  a  year  worse."  She 
adheres  to  her  resolution  with  characteristic 
pertinacity :  once  since  the  Laird's  marriage 
she  has  visited  Mrs.  Franks,  with  whom  she 
keeps  up  a  regular  correspondence,  and  has 
lately  sent  her  a  new  recipe  for  making  white 
puddings  out  of  crumbled  toasted  biscuit, 
which  are  far  nicer,  and  more  to  the  English 
taste,  than  those  of  the  ancient  Scottish  order, 
formerly  made  of  oatmeal. 

One  thing  is  particularly  felicitous ;  every 
visit  which  Miss  Sibby  pays  yearly  to  the 
Gowans,  is  longer  than  the  former  ;  and  by  the 
last  letters  on  the  subject,  we  learn  that  the 
leddy  was  pressing  her  to  stay  there  for  the 
winter.  In  short,  of  all  the  group,  the  Laird 
seems  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  largest 
portion  of  happiness.     On  himself  no  material 
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change  has  taken  place ;  but  instead  of  sleep- 
ing by  the  fire-side  on  the  wet  evenings,  hav- 
ing nothing  else  to  do,  he  now  amuses  his  chil- 
dren, to  the  nightly  displeasure  of  his  notable 
kinswoman,  who  still  adheres  to  the  old  pre- 
judice, that  children  should  be  sent  early  to 
bed.  , 

Altogether,  the  fate  of  our  leading  cha- 
racters has  not  been  essentially  different  from 
the  common  run  of  the  world,  and  the  moral  of 
our  tale  should  therefore  be,  that  it  is  not  the 
event,  but  the  way  in  which  it  affects  us,  that 
makes  the  good  or  evil  of  life ;  so  wishing  all 
our  friends  many  happy  returns  of  the  season, 
we  respectfully  take  our  leave. 

Dec.  31,  1831. 


THE    END. 
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